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5. Committee on Distress for Want of Employment. 1895. 
First Report. 


A usual talk about depression in agriculture and trade at 

almost all times, and in almost every country, is surely 
most characteristic of human nature itself. The dominant 
note of the complaints is wonder that depression should 
ever come. We poor mortals expect, as our clear right in 
the universe, an endless continuance of prosperity, and the 
cup of our good fortune can never be too full. Hence the 
keenness of disappointment when prosperity ceases, or 
appears to cease, and when we mark time, or go back, instead 
of going on manifestly and beyond all question into a new 
stage of prosperity. The wailing is on all sides, and even 
the observer looking on calmly from a quiet retreat, where 
the stream of life rushes past, is apt to be impressed by the 
clamour. The truth is that the real cause for wonder 
should be that times are ever so prosperous as they occa- 
sionally are, when complaints are unheard, when capitalists 
are generally making profits and workmen good wages, 
when consumption and production advance by leaps and 
bounds. If we consider the multiplicity of the wants of 
the millions of our race, the immense variety of nations and 
the immense variety of communitics and families within 
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each nation, the wonderful division of labour by which each 
family and individual contributes to the sum total of pro- 
duction an infinitesimal part of a thing to be effectually 
exchanged for all that each individual or family consumes, 
and that in good times the final result of feeding, clothing, 
sheltering, and supplying the other varied wants of these 
millions is accomplished almost without a hitch, or with 
only the smallest percentage of the industrial mechanism 
not playing its part, surely it is little short of miraculous 
that so much can be accomplished by any agency or any 
device that society can apply. That the mechanism by 
which this is done should be a spontaneous growth, the 
result mainly of each individual in the complex organism 
pursuing his own interest in freedom, is perhaps an addi- 
tional cause for wonder, though no one can be surprised at 
all conscious attempts of society to organise itself for so 
complex a problem or for the much simpler problems of the 
early industrial world having failed. But in usual speech, 
as we have stated, the wonder is the other way. Merchants, 
landowners, farmers, politicians—especially politicians—are 
loud-mouthed in expressions of their wonder when times 
are bad. 

There is another peculiarity about these complaints 
their astonishing exaggeration. One would think, to hear 
the language sometimes used, that the difference between 
good and bad times in these days is represented by an 
almost complete disappearance of profits in the bad times, 
by an enormous increase of the unemployed, and by a great 
fall of wages—by an approach to something like revolution 
on account of the discontent of the masses—whereas, as a 
matter of fact, good and bad times, to any patient ob- 
server from the outside, would appear very much alike, both 
being periods of real prosperity to the great masses of the 
community, and only varying from each other by a small 
percentage of the amount annually produced and consumed. 
In a community of free labour there is probably a small 
margin of labour, perhaps a half to one per cent., unem- 
ployed even in the best times, the existence of such a 
margin being the necessary incident of a free market and 
of the free transfer of labour from one workshop and one 
employment to another; but in the worst times that have 
been witnessed in this country for half a century this 
margin has probably never exceeded two to three per cent. of 
the total industrial army, while the consumption per head of 
articles of common luxury goes on increasing even in the 
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worst times. But the complaints of depression are always 
pitched in the key that the total ruin of the country has 
begun. Since Sir John Sinclair, at the beginning of the 
century, published in his ‘ History of the Revenue’ more 
than two hundred complaints of England having been un- 
done industrially at different times during the previous two 
hundred years, the tone has always been the same—the 
complaint is not of a reduction of the margin of prosperity, 
of a diminution of production and consumption by a small 
percentage, but of absolute and complete ruin. There is 
yet another peculiarity. Those who complain, although 
many of them must remember one or more periods of de- 
pression which have passed away, always speak of the last 
depression as the worst. History is a vain study for them. 
They make no comparisons, exaggerate the present evil, and 
call loudly to the gods for redress. 

The depression we have now been witnessing for two or 
three years, and which the authorities agree appears to be 
beginning to pass away, illustrates these characteristics of 
human nature. Only the other day even Lord Salisbury 
spoke of the idle capitalist on the one side and the half- 
starved labourer on the other, unable to come together 
owing to discredit, as if the bulk of capital, or all but an 
infinitesimal percentage, was in fact idle, or as if the masses 
of the community, again all but a very small percentage, 
were not in fact employed. The world is also full of the 
lamentations of bimetaliists, whether they declaim sono- 
rously like Mr. Chaplin, or utter mild jeremiads like Mr. 
Everett or Mr. Samuel Smith, whose gentle bleatings about 
disappearance of profits and losses, in agriculture and trade, 
of sums many times greater than the National Debt, 
astonish perhaps even the astuter politicians like Mr. Balfour, 
with whom they are allied. At the beginning of the present 
parliamentary session, the House of Commons with a half 
belief assented to Mr. Keir Hardie’s appeal for measures 
to deal with ‘millions’ of unemployed, by giving him a 
Committee on Distress for Want of Employment. The 
committee promptly reported against his summary remedies, 
but there has been no similar committee for many years, 
although they used to be common enough before the present 
half-century began. The appointment of such a committee 
emphasises the success which the complaints of industrial 
depression and of want of employment have at last obtained.* 


* The appointment of the Royal Commission on Trade Depression 
in 1885 was perhaps a measure of the same kind, but there were 
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We may ask, then, first of all, what is the real cause, if 
any, for all these complaints ? and if, as we shall see, there 
is no real cause, or at least no cause adequate to produce 
them, what is the explanation of the intensity of the 
recent and perhaps still existing gloom ? 

Replying to the first of these questions, we must give as 
our answer the fact which we have already suggested—that 
for the most part the complaints are without any founda- 
tion; that the country was never, in fact, so prosperous as 
at the present time, whatever seeds of industrial decay 
may have been sown; that at no time in our history 
have we ever made so much material progress as in the 
last fifty years, while the progress within the last few 
years has been at least at the average rate of the fifty ; 
that, in short, the usual language about industrial depres- 
sion at the present time is either a blunder, the mistake 
of those who come as amateurs, like Mr. Keir Hardie, 
to the study of economic phenomena and who generalise 
rashly and illogically from a few facts only; or it is 
worse, the deliberate exaggeration of faddists and others 
for their own purposes, assisted by the perennial tendency to 
gloom and exaggeration in these matters which characterises 
apparently the English race. 

It is wearisome to repeat the ordinary figures showing 
national prosperity which we are familiar with in budget 
speeches and the ‘ poetry’ of the Statistical Society. But 
the figures are undeniable and simple, and the only cure for 
pessimistic exaggeration is torepeat them. The best single 
figure to take to show the real progress of the country from 
period to period is that of the gross assessments to the 
income tax. Incomes above a certain amount only are 
assessed, except as regards certain descriptions of property 
where the total annual revenue is assessed ; but for compara- 
tive purposes this is not material, unless we are to assume 
that the classes above the income tax limit have been dis- 
proportionately increasing, which is not the case. The 
figures may indeed show a less increase than they otherwise 
would, because the lower limit of the income tax has been 
gradually raised from 100/. to 1601.; but here also this point 
is not material, as it would tend to diminish the apparent rate 


circumstances attending the appointment of this year’s committee 
significant of greater excitement and apprehension. Undoubtedly 
complaints of depression and want of employment have been more 
loudly expressed and echoed of late than for many years past. 
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of progress shown, while the rate of progress shown, notwith- 
standing this cause of diminution from the true figure, is 
simply astonishing. The only cause of apparent as distin- 
guished from true increase shown by the iigures is in the 
increased skill with which assessment has been applied by 
the Inland Revenue officers ; but as against the other causes 
of variation in the opposite direction this point also is 
immaterial. The income tax figures are thus almost an 
absolute test for comparative purposes. They are, moreover, 
contentious figures, obtained not for statistical and ‘ viewy ’ 
purposes, but as a hard matter of administration, with a 
Government department on one side trying to obtain a due 
amount from the taxpayer, and the taxpayer on the other 
gide interested not to pay more than he justly ought. What 
the income tax returns show then is, that whereas in Great 
Britain in 1843 (we leave out Ireland, as there were no 
figures for Ireland till 1854, but Ireland is not material), 
the income tax assessments were 250 millions only, or about 
131. per head of the population, they amounted in 1893 to 
no less than 675 millions and nearly 201. per head of the 
population, and the amount has since increased. The 
increase has thus been far in excess of the increase of 
population, although that increase is nearly 80 per cent. 
Nor is there any qualification to be made of this enormous 
increase. The purchasing power of the sovereign as regards 
all the leading articles of production is at least as great as 
it was fifty years ago. Prices have gone up in the interval, 
but they have gone back to their former level or to a lower 
level. In real wealth our progress certainly has been 
greater, and not less, than those figures of value show. The 
progress of invention, we must recollect, has been con- 
tinually bringing new articles and services into existence. 
Not only can we use the new wealth to purchase more and 
more of the old staple articles, or as much as we require of 
them, but a whole world of new articles and services is at 
our command. 

We might rest on this one figure alone. But a glance 
at some others may be serviceable. What has happened to 
income tax incomes has happened to other incomes. Agri- 
cultural and other labourers’ incomes have increased about 
60 per cent.in money. Still more, a transformation has 
occurred among the labouring classes. Agricultural and 
other rude labour has itself been largely replaced in the in- 
dustrial economy by artisan and semi-skilled labour, so that 
without a rise in the rates for some given kinds of labour, 
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although in almost every class there has been a rise, there 
has been an average improvement among the masses, 
because there are fewer in proportion employed at the very 
low rates, or in the least remunerative trades.* All this is 
in accordance with the more general facts of trade. Our ex- 
ports of British and Irish produce fifty years ago were about 
50,000,0001. annually. At the present time they average 
at least 220,000,000/., last year showing a minimum of 
216,000,000/. only. Making a deduction in both cases for 
the value of raw materials imported contained in the manu- 
factured articles exported, the increase of employment for 
English labour and capital at home shown in these figures 
is as from 30,000,000/. to 160,000,000/., or between five and 
six times. When people talk of our export trade falling off, 
a figure like this should be remembered. Still more striking 
are the shipping figures. Whereas the annual clearances of 
shipping in the foreign trade fifty years ago were about 
4,750,000 tons only, or one-fourth of a ton per head of the 
population of Great Britain, they are now 40,000,000 tons, 
or about 1} ton for each unit of the population of Great 
Britain—an increase of eight times in total amount and of 
nearly five times in amount per head. Similarly the ton- 
nage of shipping belonging to the United Kingdom was 
2,750,000 tons about fifty years ago (mostly sailing tons), 
and is now 9,000,000 tons, two-thirds being steam tons, so 
that the increase in effectiveness is about seven times. No 
doubt there have been some things to weigh on the other 
side, or perhaps we should have no complaints of depression. 
Agriculture has been heavily hit—at least, landlords have 
been—and some land has gone wholly out of cultivation, 
and much land has gone from arable cultivation to perma- 
nent pasture. Various of our manufacturing industries 
also complain bitterly of competition, not only in foreign 
markets, but at home. But generally the growth of our 
foreign and shipping trades is in accordance with the facts 
of general growth which the income tax returns exhibit. 
But the proof of the pudding is in the eating, and the 
conclusive evidence of advance, not only among those who 
pay income tax but among the masses of the community, is 


* See the Reports of the Labour Commission, passim, and Mr. 
Giffen’s evidence before the Labour Commission and the more recent 
Financial Relations Commission; also Mr, Giffen’s paper on ‘ Recent 
Changes in Prices and Incomes,’ read before the Statistical Society, 
December 1888, ‘ Statistical Society’s Journal,’ March 1889, 
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shown by the rapid increase of the consumption of articles 
of common luxury. The tea retained for home consumption 
was about 40,000,000 lbs. annually fifty years ago, and is 
now 214,000,000 lbs. Tobacco was consumed to the extent 
of about 22,000,000 lbs. fifty years ago, and the figure 
now is over 60,000,000 lbs. Sugar consumed fifty years 
ago was only about 16 lbs. per head of the population of 
the United Kingdom, now it is more nearly 80 lbs. per 
head. Both sugar and tea have gained by great remissions 
of duties, and sugar finally by the total abolition of all 
duties ; but these remissions of taxation were themselves 
largely the result of the growing wealth of the community. 
Our figures do not enable us to go back far enough, but of 
late years there has been undoubtedly a remarkable increase 
of the consumption of meat per head in the United King- 
dom, as stated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
last budget speech, although, curiously enough, there is little 
increase in the consumption of wheat per head, owing, it is 
believed, to the increased consumption of meat and other 
articles, which the very prosperity of the masses has 
enabled them to substitute for bread. ‘To the same order 
of facts belong the steady decline of pauperism, extension 
of education, and diminution of crime, on which it would be 
useless to dwell. Unquestionably, tried by all ordinary 
tests, the present material condition of the United Kingdom 
is one of great prosperity, and the advance in fifty years 
has been of an astonishing kind. 

In recent years, as we have suggested, the advance has 
not slackened. ‘To recur to our income tax figures. There 
was a time, between 1875 and 1885, when the advance was 
at a much lower rate than in the previous ten years. 
Between 1865 and 1875 income tax assessments increased 
about 40 per cent., and in the following ten years they only 
increased a little over 10 per cent. The real growth in 
things may not have varied so much, and we believe did 
not vary so much, between the two periods. Between 1865 
and 1875 an inflation of prices, which has since come to an 
end, was going on, and all values were correspondingly 
swollen without a corresponding growth in the quantities 
of things. Since 1875 there has been a fall of prices—an 
appreciation of gold, as some are pleased to call it—and 
hence the lower values of the latter period. But, whatever 
the cause, the income tax assessments have not swollen at a 
uniform rate from period to period, and about ten years ago 
the later period had been one of slow progress compared 
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with the period just before. In the last ten years, again, 
however, there has been more rapid improvement. In 
1883 the gross assessments in the United Kingdom were 
613,000,000/., and in 1893 they were 712,000,000/.—an in- 
crease of nearly 100,000,000/., and no less than 16 per 
cent., in ten years. This is not at all equal to the rate of 
growth between 1865 and 1875; but, considering that it 
occurs along with a remarkable decline in land values, that 
there must have been an increase in other directions more 
than making up for that decline, and to give a surplus to 
the good as well, we are justified in saying that the income 
tax returns prove a most remarkable growth of material 
prosperity in the country, even in the most recent years. 
It is the same with figures of consumption of tea, tobacco, 
and sugar. The so-called depression of the most recent 
years has not checked the growth of that consumption. 
The consumption of tea is 214,000,000 lbs. in the United 
Kingdom now as compared with 194,000,000 lbs. five years 
ago in the midst of a time of inflation; of tobacco, 
60,000,000 Ibs. compared with 54,000,000 lbs.; and of 
sugar 80 lbs. per head of the population compared with 
an average of 74 lbs. five years ago. For ten years the 
increase is greater still. Within the last two years pauperism 
has increased a little, by the veriest fraction of a fraction 
compared with the total population of the country; but 
judging by ten yearly periods there is a steady decrease in 
pauperism. There is absolutely nothing to qualify the 
impression which such figures give. In reality, while 
people are talking of depression and bad times, the welfare | 
of the people of the country is steadily advancing, and this 
has been the case recently as well as throughout the long 
period of fifty years which we have been passing under 
review. 

We come, then, to the second question which we proposed 
to answer—What is the explanation of the intensity of the 
recent and perhaps still existing gloom? We may discuss 
various explanations that are offered, according to the vary- 
ing ideas of pessimists, in what appears to us the inverse 
order of their importance, so as to come at last, at the con- 
clusion of our review, to explanations which will help us to 
understand the origin of the gloom which, as it is due in 
our view largely to illusion, must have a psychological 
explanation. 

The obvious suggestion coming from a certain class of 
talkers about social phenomena, Socialists or semi-Socialists, 
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and the miscellaneous philanthropists who think they can 
rush the reform of society and cure industrial malaise at a 
leap, is the rapid growth of a class within, but not of the 
general community, who are always out of employment 
or have only casual employment, the classes forming the 
bottom groups of Mr. Booth’s well-known classification of 
the London population. The general idea of these talkers 
appears to be that the ‘residuum’ in our midst is enormously 
increasing, notwithstanding the general increase of wealth 
and rise of wages, and all the other signs of increasing 
well-being we have just been discussing among the com- 
munity as a whole. All that need be said of this amiable 
talk is that it is absolutely without evidence and that it 
cannot be true. If the residuum were increasing rapidly, 
pauperism and crime would also be increasing. ‘These are 
the outcome of a residuum, and were abundant enough in 
former times when what would now be called the residuum 
constituted a large portion of the whole community. The 
idea has its origin in the recent study of social phenomena 
by well-meaning ladies and gentlemen who do not look at 
things in proportion, who are struck by the magnitude of 
the residuum they come in contact with, and who cannot 
realise, even if they stop to think at all, the conditions of a 
former society. So far from this being a real explanation 
of the increased gloom of the present depression as com- 
pared with any former one, it is an undoubted fact that the 
residuum can never have been so small in proportion to the 
whole industrial community as it is at the present time. 

It is a suggestion from a somewhat opposite quarter that 
trade unions were never so powerful as now; that they are 
paralysing industry by strikes and lockouts and the fear 
of strikes and lockouts; that rates of wages are kept up 
artificially, while capitalists are unable to make a living 
profit on the work they do; and that, because rates of 
wages are artificially kept up, thousands go unemployed for 
whom there would be ample work at a less wage, so that 
production is curtailed and an opening is made for foreign 
competitors. We cannot deny that a serious industrial 
evil is hit by these complaints. The artificiality of union 
methods is mischievous in many ways. While they paralyse 
the energy of the entrepreneur, it is most difficult to see 
where the profit to the workman himself comes in. To 
the outsider it seems a better thing to a workman to be 
earning 30s. a week directly, all for himself, than to be 
earning 33s. and paying over 3s. to union funds for the 
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support of a percentage of the number in idleness, while at 
30s. the capitalist could live, and production would be large 
and employment full, and at 33s. the capitalist has little or 
no protit, production is curtailed, and there is not full em- 
ployment even for the nine-tenths who are nominally at 
work. This devotion to keeping up rates irrespective of 
market conditions will have to be reconsidered by unions 
before long, or unionism itself will break up. But while 
admitting a serious risk of mischief on this head, we must 
also point out that unionism is responsible at best for a 
small part of depression at any time, and its growth of late 
years has not been specially rapid. According to the strike 
reports of the Board of Trade, the average length of strikes 
for several years was about eighteen days only; only a 
fraction of the labour of the country was engaged in them ; 
and the influence exerted by them in diminishing the whole 
production of the country could have been but small. in 
1893 and 1894 the average duration of strikes and the 
numbers affected were both swollen by the great coal strikes 
of those years, while the indirect effect of those strikes on 
industry as a whole was greater than usual; but the effects 
have, nevertheless, been kept within comparatively narrow 
limits, or they would have been noticeable in the more 
general figures of income tax and trade we have already 
cited. When it is considered that even yet the total mem- 
bership of unions barely exceeds a million out of thirteen 
million wage-earners in the country, and that there has 
been no particular increase of late years in spite of all we 
have heard of the new unionism, we cannot accept the 
spread of unionism or an increase of its energy as an ex- 
planation of greater intensity in the recent depression than 
has formerly been witnessed. 

Another suggestion is the growth of manufacturing 
power abroad, especially in eastern countries, and the 
gradual loss of our manufacturing pre-eminence in different 
directions. On all sides our position is being assailed. 
India, Japan, and China are beating us out of the field 
in textile and other manufactures in their own and other 
eastern markets. Other eastern countries with boundless 
cheap labour, such as Egypt, are threatening to follow suit. 
Nearer at home we have the cotton manufacture extending 
more rapidly on the Continent and in the United States 
than it does in Lancashire, so that Lancashire, while far 
ahead of any other single district, stands now rather primus 
inter pares instead of being first and the rest nowhere, as 
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used to be the case. In another field the United States has 
already gone ahead of us in iron production and will soon 
be ahead of us in coal, while the increasing competition of 
other countries in both coal and iron will soon place those 
industries in this country in relation to those of the 
rest of the world in much the same position that our 
cotton manufacturing occupies with reference to cotton 
manufacturing throughout the world. But there is nothing 
in these facts to explain the special apprehensions of the 
present depression. As yet there has been nothing in 
foreign competition to prevent great growth and great 
prosperity at home, the records of this prosperity, as we 
have seen, being undeniable. On grounds of theory, we 
believe, there is nothing in the extension of that competition 
to give us any real cause for apprehension in the future. 
The possession of capital and energy ensures us a large pro- 
duction and consumption at home, whatever other people 
may do. We cannot be compelled to be idle because other 
people work and become better producers than they were. 
The mistake of some amateurs in these discussions always 
is that they assume production to be a limited quantity, and 
that the occupation of one man means the idleness of some- 
body else. But, apart from the view we may take of the 
great changes in the industrial world which are going on, it 
is enough for the present to note that nothing actual has 
occurred to prevent a remarkable developement of manufac- 
turing power at home. If our capital and labour have been 
as fully occupied as they ever were or can well be, what more 
can we expect ? 

Another explauation is to be found in the continued fall 
of prices, of which the bimetallists make so much. Accord- 
ing to Messrs. Chaplin and Everett and Professor Foxwell, 
the fall of prices since 1873 has been something astonish- 
ing, and quite accounts for the disarray in the industrial 
world. The fall, it is said, is never ending, and no capitalist 
can be sure of the future who undertakes any operation 
covering a long period of time. <A tiresome logomachy 
has arisen between bimetallists and some monometallists as 
to whether this fall of prices is properly called an apprecia- 
tion of gold or not, or is to be ascribed to an appreciation 
of gold or a multiplication of commodities as the cause. 
But admitting for the moment that, however caused or 
explained, a continuous fall of leading wholesale prices 
from period to period is probably disastrous to many 
interests and a hindrance to some enterprise, what we desire 
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to point our for our present purpose is, that since the last time 
of depression—viz. 1885, 1886, and 1887—there has been no 
general movement of prices except of the most ordinary 
kind, such as is frequently witnessed in the ordinary oscilla- 
tions of credit and discredit. Take one of the usual records 
of prices that are commonly quoted—the index number of 
Mr. Sauerbeck. Between 1873 and 1879 it is evident there 
was a remarkable fall—from 111 to $3—or something like 
25 per cent. This is more than usually happens between 
the maximum of good credit and the succeeding minimum 
of bad credit. It helped to account for the gloom of 1879 
and the following years, when a great deal was heard of the 
appreciation of gold. After 1879, with a short interval of 
improvement, prices slowly dwindled, till in 1886 and 1887 
we find the index number at 69 and 68, a decline following 
on the previous decline of sufficient magnitude and steadi- 
ness to give some justification for the belief that the fall was 
never-ending and was due to some unusual and special cause. 
But in the years which have passed since 1887 there has 
been no general fall of prices, though there are exceptions 
for particular articles, mainly agricultural produce, to com- 
pare with the fall between 1873 and 1879 or between 1879 
and 1887. In 1893 the index number of Mr. Sauerbeck 
still recorded 68 as compared with 68 in 1887, and although 
there was a further dip in 1894 and the spring of the 
present year the fall has not been prolonged, and improve- 
ment in many directions has already set in. There is no 
general and never-ending fall of prices, therefore, to account 
for the gloom with which the late depression is regarded. 
In the present situation as regards prices, in fact, we have 
only another exemplification of the tendency for complaints 
in the economic world to be prolonged long after the real 
occasion for them has passed away. In the beginning of 
the present century the national finances were greatly 
strained ; deficits were avoided with difficulty, even when 
peace returned; only with the hardest economy could two 
ends be made to meet. But half and three-quarters of a 
century after, when the country has in the interval increased 
in wealth enormously and millions upon millions of taxation 
have been remitted, it is not unusual to hear the national 
finances spoken of as if the strain of the twenties and 
thirties still continued, and deficits could only be averted 
by the hardest economy. So in this matter of the fall of 
prices. Between 1875 and 1886 something unusual happened 
in prices, corresponding in part to the inflation of the 
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previous twenty years, but since 1886 the course of business 
has been more normal. Yet, although the special causes for 
discussing prices as largely accounting for trade depression 
have passed away, the language which was proper enough 
between 1879 and 1886 is still maintained. 

So far from an unusual fall of prices accounting for un- 
usual slackness of industry at the present moment, we 
should be inclined to say that, except for the special fall in 
agricultural prices in the last few years, which is peculiar 
to agriculture, and which affects only a portion of the in- 
dustry of this country, the general conditions of prices 
during the last few years have been most favourable to trade. 
While there has been no great fall generally to affect the 
wholesale merchant, retailers and consumers have got the 
full benefit of the low level of prices established finally 
about 1886, and the general well-being manifest, notwith- 
standing all the talk of depression, is one of the obvious 
results. The fall in agricultural prices again, though it 
involves a redistribution of wealth, injuriously affecting the 
landowning interests of the country, is beneficial to nine- 
tenths of the people, including the agricultural labourers. 
We import so much of our agricultural produce from abroad 
that the fall of prices, so far, is a pure gain, while as regards 
that part of the produce raised at home the fall of prices 
merely involves a transfer from one pocket to another—what 
the landlord loses some other member of the community 
gains, so that no real loss, looking at the community as a 
whole, and admitting to the full the misery caused by any 
great redistribution of wealth, is involved. 

The special suffering of agriculture, it may be said, ac- 
counts very much for “the intensity of the gloom. This is 
another explanation we have to discuss. Here, undoubtedly, 
every price has fallen, and specially within the last few years ; 
and the agricultural interest, reduced as it is by its own decline 
and the relative growth of other interests, is still the largest 
single interest in the country. But, after all, the number of 
agricultural sufferers, owing to the large margin of rent 
upon which the blow of the fall of prices “has first fallen, is 
not large, and the general welfare of the country is not con- 
cerned. If much land were going out of cultivation alto- 
gether, or the field of employment for labour generally were 
so restricted that agricultural labourers, deprived of employ- 
ment by land going out of cultivation, or by change of 
cultivation, had no other outlet for their labour, the matter 
would be serious; but the universal testimony is that all 
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through the fall of prices and change of cultivation going 
on since 1873 the position of the agricultural labourer has 
been improving and not deteriorating. The voice of agri- 
cultural sufferers has been heard loudly, and the general 
feeling of depression has probably been aggravated in this 
way; but the real depression of industry generally, whatever 
it is, cannot have been caused in any way by agricultural 
losses. 

Another explanation suggested is perhaps more to the 
point. This is the severity of the financial crisis with which 
the present depression began. Few crises certainly have 
been more dangerous and threatening than that which 
attended the Baring collapse of 1890. We do not propose 
to go into the details of that melancholy history ; suffice 
it to say that in November 1890 this great financial and 
mereantile establishment was found unable to meet its 
engagements without assistance. The horror of the dis- 
covery was appalling to the few who were privileged to 
know of it before the public disclosure. Nothing less 
than universal bankruptcy was feared. The bills of the 
firm in circulation, apart from their other liabilities, were 
about 16,000,000/., a large part of those very bills upon 
which the banks in Lombard Street had deposited their 
cash ‘at call’ or ‘short notice’ with the discount houses, 
upon which the latter relied to repay the bankers. The 
stoppage of the firm would also have involved the destruc- 
tion of a large part of the machinery by which producers in 
all parts of the world were able to realise upon their produce 
by bills on London, and thus provide the means for their 
purchases in return. An immediate destruction of credit and 
a prospective restriction of production until a new machinery 
of credit could be created, if indeed that would have been 
possible for years, were thus threatened on a gigantic scale. 
Fortunately the Bank of England with the Government 
behind it came to the rescue; the shock to credit of the 
actual stoppage was averted, and no panic arose such as 
the best informed apprehended even after measures of pre- 
caution were taken. But although there was no stoppage 
there was liquidation. A period of uncertainty followed, 
lasting several years, in which various institutions, par- 
ticularly the Trust companies which had been largely the 
creation of the inflated times, crumbled, and in which 
there were grave and prolonged monetary panics in Aus- 
tralia, in Argentina, and in the United States, the latter 
being in part due to the special currency troubles arising 
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from the bimetallic legislation, or would-be bimetallic legis- 
lation, in favour of silver. There have been many bad times 
in banking and financial history since credit was so far 
advanced as to make panics possible ; but the Baring collapse 
was not only in itself on a larger scale than any owing to the 
greater developement of credit in these days than at any 
previous time, but was accompanied by special difficulties 
abroad, especially in the United States, which would have 
been of themselves sufficient to create a panic. Hence the 
gloom of the two or three years which succeeded the Baring 
collapse, and which continues to the present time, when the 
actual facts of production and consumption, as we have seen, 
in no way justify it. The gloom was fully justified when it 
began, but the actual depression which succeeded must not 
be spoken of as if the gloomy anticipations, which were 
themselves not without warrant, had in fact been realised. 
To sum up. While there is nothing in the realities of 
things to account for the recent talk of trade depression, 
the prosperity of the country down to the latest date 
having continued almost unchecked, there is nothing in 
any explanation suggested quite accounting for the language 
indulged in, even in a psychological aspect. Some of the 
explanations, such as the growth of the residuum, are un- 
founded in fact, and not explanations at all. Others, like 
the fall of prices, had some foundation in fact at one time, 
but they do not explain the recent depression, the talk 
being a survival from a time when the situation was entirely 
different. Even an explanation like the magnitude of the 
Baring collapse partially fails, because, although depression 
would probably have been unprecedented if the check to 
business following the Baring collapse had been as great as 
there was reason to anticipate, yet the check has not, in 
fact, been so great: the business world has got off much 
more lightly than there was at one time reason to fear. To 
some extent, we should add, the excess of complaints arises 
not only from the prolongation of complaints which at one 
time had an excuse into a totally different situation, but 
from the demoralisation produced by the good times which 
culminated in 1871-5, and of which the tradition yet 
remains. To a large extent these good times were good 
times on paper only, the result of an inflation of prices, and 
far too good to last. The notion, however, was generated 
by these times that prices were always to go up, or, at least, 
would recover quickly after each time of discredit, and go 
back to a high and higher point on the crest of each wave 
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of credit. This was extremely natural, though it was en- 
tirely contrary to past experience, which is full of long 
periods of stationary and falling prices. Still, it leaves its 
mark on feeling. The gloom of the period which has elapsed 
since 1873, and not least during the more recent years of the 
period, appears to be largely due to the impression made on 
men’s minds in the previous period, which was itself excep- 
tional, and not at all normal, as people were so apt to 
imagine, and to the inevitable disappointment which the 
reality of a return to a normal condition of business has 
brought with it. 

The usual talk about depression being so exaggerated 
and erroneous, we are prepared to believe that the nostrums 
put forward by the talkers either to remove depression or to 
produce a prosperity which is assumed to be absent in good 
as well as bad times are not such as to require serious 
attention. The ailment being for the most part imaginary, 
the nostrums are probably in the nature of earthquake pills, 
as imaginary or little effective as the evils they are designed 
to cure are themselves imaginary. As we view the in- 
dustrial world, indeed, the idea of nostrums or remedies 
for depression of trade and industry which societies may 
consciously apply, either by legislation or joint action of 
some kind, is, on the face of it, absurd. Industrially 
mankind are constantly striving with all their force to make 
the most of the resources at their command, whether of 
capital or brains or labour; to obtain the largest possible 
return for their exertions. Under the stimulus of the keenest 
necessity there is incessant diligence to seek new opportuni- 
ties, to make two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before, to dispense with one labourer where three can do 
the work of four. There is force at work to remove moun- 
tains, if such obstacles are in the way. All that this energy 
needs is to be let alone, in order to produce such miracles 
as we have seen in the past. How can remedies which 
legislatures may apply enhance or stimulate this energy ? 
A tax here or a tax there, or a prohibition or restriction, 
may divert infinitesimally, by comparison with the grand 
movement always going on, an infinitesimal fraction of the 
energy, and the tax or restriction or prohibition, producing 
evil pro tanto because they are diversions of industry, may 
be taken away; but clearly legislatures and executives can 
add nothing to the industrial force itself. The power of 
invention, the power of direction, the muscular force and 
skill of the manual worker remain unaffected, or little 
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affected, by all the positive legislation or direction which 
governments and society may knowingly give. Still, the 
nostrums and remedies now put forward may perhaps 
deserve a word, seeing that on the surface they command so 
much attention. 

Perhaps the least attention may be given to the sugges- 
tions of Keir Hardie and others to find work for the unem- 
ployed. There being no margin of unemployed in the sense 
in which they use the word, industrial depression cannot be 
removed by setting this margin to work. But, assuming 
a considerable margin of unemployed to exist, there is 
nothing, unfortunately, in the remedy. The idea is now 
old as the hills that there is a rough and ready cure for 
want of employment. The legislators of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, Locke and other great authorities at a later stage, 
and amateurs for many generations past, when they first 
look at the problem of want of employment, have united 
upon the remedy that the State or local authority must set 
the unemployed to work. But experience has proved that 
the first idea in this business is worthless. The problem is 
really not simple, though it seems so. The produce of the 
work has to be exchanged as well as made; the State is not 
an effective supervisor. In short, State or municipal em- 
ployment is no cure for want of employment, and no cure, 
consequently, for the trade depression of which the alleged 
want of employment is a sign. We may go a step further. 
In a free society relying on individualism, State employ- 
ment is contrary to the genius of the society, and is a rever- 
sion to archaic methods of industrial organisation, which 
individualism has long since supplanted. If it is doubted 
whether individualism can provide for the unemployed, or 
produce a condition of things in which the margin of un- 
employed will be at a minimum, it is quite certain that 
State measures will not do so. 

Equally undeserving of attention, though they command 
a larger share of discussion in respectable quarters, are the 
fair trade and protectionist schemes which crop up now and 
again. Baron de Worms attempting to exclude bounty-fed 
sugar, Colonel Howard Vincent making a similar attempt 
with respect to prison-made goods, agriculturists clinging to 
protection desirous to exclude foreign barley or bounty-fed 
butter, or to have foreign meat marked as such, though they 
dare not call for duties in favour of all home agricultural 
produce, and colonial federationists calling for a 2 per cent. 
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differential tax on imports from foreign countries for the 
benefit of the colonies or other British possessions—are 
clearly not to be seriously thought of in a question of trade 
depression. Depression would remain after as before the 
application of such remedies, and all of them of course, as 
they are interferences with trade, would aggravate the evil. 
Their mischiefs would only be limited by their peddling 
character. That such remedies should receive so much 
attention is surely a proof of the want of experience in the 
minds of many who talk most loudly and fluently about 
trade depression. 

This class of remedies suggests, by the way, that the whole 
question of protection as it exists at the present time is 
misunderstood. Protection is said to prevail throughout 
the world except in England; and such remedies as we 
have described are supposed to be a return to protection ; 
and with protection, we are told, will come back prosperity 
which we ure supposed to have lost. ‘The truth is that the 
proportion of the industry of the world now carried on under 
protectionist conditions is infinitesimal. Even in the United 
States, the leading protectionist country, not 5 per cent. of 
the labour and capital of the country receives any favour 
from protection. In countries like our Australian colonies 
or the Argentine Republic the scope of protection is still 
narrower because there are hardly any home industries 
capable of receiving protection—the protected industries do 
not exist. Mutatis mutandis much the same may be said of 
all protectionist countries. There are plenty of countries 
with high tariffs, but for a variety of reasons there is not so 
much protection as these tariffs would seem to imply. When 
it is considered, moreover, how large a part of the foreign 
trade of the world is carried on by the free trade part of the 
British empire itself, we can see at once that the popular 
idea of protection governing and directing the industry of 
modern societies is altogether untrue. Tt may be doubted 
whether even one per cent. of the capital and labour of the 
modern industrial world, as a whole, is diverted from its 
proper channels by protection. The talk of our return to 
protection as a return to the industrial system preponderating 
in the world is thus in the highest degree absurd. We 
may meddle with industry in a peddling manner as other 
countries do, and as Baron de Worms and Colonel Howard 
Vincent and the like economic authorities recommend us ; 
but this will not give us a genuine and tharough policy of 
protection, which is utterly and completely dead, not only 
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in this country, but throughout the world, in spite of any 
quantity of superficial talk and belief to the contrary. 

A larger place must be given to the currency remedies 
proposed, not because they really deserve it, but because of 
the noise they make and the vogue which they have in the 
literary press, in politics, and in society. ‘Tio remove the 
depression of trade, to give us prosperity where there is 
now adversity, to make the landlord better off, and yet not 
injure the labourer, the great nostrum is that the govern- 
ments of the world should unite to fix a price between two 
commodities. The two commodities are called gold and 
silver and the precious metals, and this is supposed to 
differentiate them from all other commodities between 
which it is admitted no such ratio of exchange can be fixed. 
But still, the remedy is what we describe—that govern- 
ments should unite to do for gold and silver what can be 
done for nothing else that men buy and sell, although many 
attempts in past times have been unsuccessfully made to 
do for other commodities what is now proposed for gold and 
silver alone. 

Viewing the subject as we do from so different a stand- 
point as that of the people who talk about depression and 
its remedies, we may hope to be excused from going over 
the stock arguments on the subject of bimetallism. If the 
general view of the present industrial position and of the 
possibility of remedies which we have maintained in this 
article is sound, we can have but little occasion to go 
through the bimetallic controversy in common form. 

It is obvious, to begin with, that for governments to fix 
the price between two commodities, though it may do harm, 
cannot do much good, as the measuie is of the kind already 
condemned as ineffectual, because by means of it govern- 
ment adds, and can add, nothing to the springs of indus- 
trial energy in society itself. The measure at best is only 
a formal one, a diversion of some business in a particular 
direction, and can add nothing to the energy of society, 
though, like other meddling measures, it may cause no 
little mischief. 

This opinion is not changed when we inquire in what way 
this fixing of a price between gold and silver is to benefit 
industry if a price can be fixed at all. Leading bimetallists, 
such as Professor Foxwell, maintain that for want of a 
fixed price more work has been thrown on gold as standard 
money than would otherwise have been the case through 
silver being displaced from working in that capacity (an 
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assertion, by the way, they have never proved or attempted 
to prove, and which is hardly capable of proof, because the 
use of a metal as standard money is not an important cause 
of the demand for it); that an unlimited fall of gold prices 
has consequently taken place; that the fixing of a ratio 
with silver will enable silver to act once more as standard 
money; and that prices will consequently rise again, or at 
least will be steadier than they have been. But Professor 
Foxwell had nothing to say when he was examined by the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture, and when it was pointed 
out to him—what we have shown in this article—that prices 
have been steady enough for the last ten years, and that 
nothing has occurred since then in prices generally of an 
unusual and abnormal character. What is really contem- 
plated by bimetallists is a return to the state of things 
before 1873, when prices were really inflated, the substitution 
of a worse for the better state of things which we now have. 
The impossibility of foreseeing the future is an obvious 
reason, of course, why we should not meddle. To attempt 
to direct future prices is beyond the proper scope of legis- 
lative action. But if prices are to move as bimetallists 
anticipate, that is a reason against, and not in favour of, 
their proposal. A remedy that is to bring back inflation is 
to be deprecated and not desired. 

This answer to the bimetallist we believe is final and 
conclusive. His whole complaint being based on the asser- 
tion of something seriously amiss with the industrial body 
politic, in consequence of a never-ending fall of prices, the 
demonstration that of late years the never-ending fall of 
prices generally has simply been non-existent, and that the 
proposed remedy would simply bring back an abnormal 
state of things which it would require another great fall of 
prices to set right, is all the answer that need really be 
given. But the idea of the industrial movement as con- 
ceived by the bimetallist and other currency-mongers is 
itself so unsound that a recapitulation of one or two leading 
principles of sound money and its proper place in the 
industrial system may not come amiss. A sound money 
system, then, is not devised by legislators at all with any 
view to an effect on prices. A commodity such as gold 
or silver is selected for the standard because of its great 
value in small bulk, its divisibility, the slight loss to which 
it is liable from wear and tear, and its liability to change 
little in value over short periods, such as these over which 
the transactions of buying and selling in daily life extend. 
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A commodity possessing these qualities fulfils all the fune- 
tions of standard money to perfection, and if it is supple- 
mented by a good system of token and paper money, 
providing ample means for settling transactions as the 
standard provides for making bargains and measuring values, 
a community is adequately equipped as far as money is con- 
cerned. It may easily have a bad system, and then various 
evils arise. An inconvertible paper issue may become the 
standard, or a community may voluntarily or involuntarily 
have such a system of restricted coinage as India now has 
without any proper standard, or there may be no suitable 
token money, or the paper issues may be discredited. There 
are hundreds of ways in which money may become bad, and 
various evils follow according to the nature of the mischief, 
reckless issues of inconvertible paper causing the worst mis- 
chief of all. But if a community has a sound money, it 
cannot have sound money made better. No evils can arise 
in a sound monetary system such as we have of the kind that 
bimetallists allege. The fall of prices such as they affirm to 
have taken place is one that may occur with any system of 
money, monometallic, bimetallic, trimetallic, or inconvertible 
paper. Nor does the legislature ever keep in view, nor can it 
keep in view, what may happen to prices generally a genera- 
tion or two ahead through the standard appreciating or 
depreciating. Legislatures have no power to foresee what 
will happen to the standard, while it is known beforehand, 
according to all past experience, that however little a good 
standard may change in very short periods—that is from 
week to week or month to month—yet the best standards 
change greatly in their general purchasing power over long 
periods- that is from generation to generation and from 
century to century. Since Fleetwood’s ‘Chronicon Pre- 
* ciosum ’ was written at the beginning of last century, and 
since Adam Smith’s demonstration of the fall in the value 
of silver as a consequence of the import of silver from 
America in the two centuries following its discovery, the 
unsuitability of money as a standard for long periods has 
been a commonplace of political economy. But bimetallism, 
with its notion of keeping prices stable for long periods, 
assumes that more is to be expected from money than what 
any doctrine of sound money allows. There could be no 
more fatal error. If governments seriously contemplate 
keeping prices stable from period to period, or keeping 
them always advancing from period to period, as even Mr. 
Balfour thinks advisable, they will infallibly lose sight of 
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the real and possible purposes intended by sound money ; 
and if the blind lead the blind, they will both fall into the 
ditch. 

Erroneous as are the ideas of bimetallists generally about 
the objects of sound money, they appear still more erroneous 
when the notion is to apply them to a progressive community. 
Here there can be no stable measure of value such as they 
contemplate from generation to generation, because the 
things to be measured, prices of commodities, and wages or 
incomes, will either move in opposite directions, or if they 
move in the same direction will move at different rates. 
Suppose the condition of a community to be one of continual 
improvement, each individual having greater and greater 
command over things produced—the condition which has 
existed in this country for several generations. It is plain 
that if prices of leading commodities are stable, or advance 
a little in an interval of ten or twenty years, then at 
the end of the interval the average income or wage ex- 
pressed in money must have increased or risen in order to 
give each individual a greater command over things. It is 
equally plain that if incomes do not increase or rise in amount, 
then prices must fall in order to give each individual the 
greater command over things which is assumed. But in the 
first case a stable standard for things—that is, a standard in 
which the prices of things do not rise—implies an unstable 
standard for incomes which are bound to increase. In the 
second case, again, a stable standard for incomes—that is, a 
standard in which incomes and wages generally remain 
stationary—implies an unstable standard for commodities 
which are bound to fall. In a progressive community, then, 
the average prices of commodities and the average amounts 
of income or wages cannot rise or fall at the same time in 
the same degree. A stable standard such as bimetallists 
seek in money is therefore a contradiction in terms. There 
can be no such thing, nor can there be an approximation, 
because the things to be measured go different ways. 

The bimetallist therefore is the seeker of an ignis fatuus, 
or philosopher’s stone. He is not only in error in the 
present question with regard to the relation between prices 
and trade depression, but his whole conception of sound 
money, and of what the State should aim at in establishing 
a sound system, is equally unsound, and can only lead to 
mischief. . 

The present is hardly a suitable occasion on which to 
discuss bimetallism at large, as the problem is trade depres- 
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sion, to which bimetallism obviously would not be a remedy ; 
but we cannot refrain in passing from saying a word in 
deprecation of the encouragement given to a mere currency 
fad by men like Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, and other 
eminent politicians. People have short memories and forget 
how well established on foundations of principle is the 
English monetary system. It is not by accident, but after 
long and deliberate choice, that the founders of this system 
based it on the principle that there cannot be a fixed ratio 
between gold and silver any more than between any other 
commodities. Sir William Petty, Locke, and Newton laid 
the foundations of this theory at the close of the seventeenth 
and beginning of the eighteenth centuries, and for more 
than a century their authority was accepted throughout the 
civilised world. It was admitted without question in the 
debate on the French bimetallic law in 1803, that law not 
being intended to affirm any different principle. Lord 
Liverpool, Ricardo, the Bullion Committee, and successive 
governments again affirmed the principle in the early part 
of the present century, and the Act of 1816, making gold 
the sole measure of value, was passed unanimously to give 
effect to the principle. In debates long afterwards the same 
principle was again steadily maintained, and the contrary 
opinion was hardly heard until those great prophets, M. 
Cernaschi and Mr. Ernest Seyd, arose to contest the wisdom 
of generations. Surely a system so well established is not 
to be got rid of by a side wind, or without a discussion of 
the reasons which led the eminent men of former genera- 
tions, who had great difficulties with a double standard in 
practice, to lay down the principle which they deemed to be 
essential to a proper system of money. But we have not 
observed in any speech of Mr. Balfour, or any bimetallist 
politician, a discussion of the reasoning of Locke, or the 
Bullion Committee, or Ricardo. It is our boast that we 
have a continuous polity, but there can be no continuity in 
this important matter of money if the experience and reason- 
ing of generations when the question was vital are ignored. 
Mr. Balfour tells us that the professors of political economy 
in this country are now bimetallists. We cannot say that 
we believe him. A like statement about France, or Germany, 
or Austria, or the United States, or any other country where 
they have had recent monetary troubles, would certainly not 
be true. But if the statement were true, what are we to 
think of political economy, and what are we to think of its 
professors? There are many other reasons for believing 
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that professors of political economy in this country are too 
often slipshod in their facts and logic, and it is not surprising 
that many of them should exhibit the most absolute ignorance 
of the history and principles of the only scientific system of 
money which has yet been established and maintained in 
any country. 

So much for the imaginary remedies for the imaginary 
evils of alleged industrial depression. Rejecting all nostrums, 
we may inquire, what is the real outlook for trade and in- 
dustry at the present moment? The affairs are of such a 
kind, as we have seen, as to be beyond the range of the 
conscious application of any remedies. The forces are too 
big on all sides, and the effects of any serious interference 
are too difficult to foresee. But observations may be made 
on the situation in the light of past experience, and perhaps 
there is room for hope, although there is so little deserving 
of study in the common talk about the nature of the malady 
and the popular remedies suggested. 

The best city authorities, it must be recognised, are 
strongly of opinion that the depression is passing away. 
While quack doctors are discussing their patent remedies, 
the patient is rapidly recovering. There is little outward 
evidence as yet to be appealed to; we have only the opinion 
of experts. But expert opinion in this matter is all im- 
portant, as it is bankers, merchants, and leading manufac- 
turers in the industrial world whose confidence makes the 
improvement which they predict. Beyond this we can 
appeal to the rise of prices which has set in in some leading 
speculative markets. As we write, wheat has led the way 
in an upward direction, and is now about 25s. to 27s. the 
quarter, as compared with 18s. to 20s. only a few weeks ago. 
No explanation, or little explanation, can be given beyond 
the fact that speculators have changed their minds, although 
there is much talk of short crops in the United States and 
other incidents which speculators for the rise can always 
fasten upon. In the metal markets copper and pig iron 
have also advanced, and all the world knows of the corner 
in petroleum, where the price more than doubled in a very 
few weeks. Putting all the incidents together, what we 
conclude is that the atmosphere of the business world has 
changed. People breathe an air of hope where formeriy 
there was distrust. Why such a change comes it is not 
always easy to explain. The wind bloweth where it listeth. 
But that it has come at the present time is beyond question, 
and we may expect improvement as in former experience, 
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and, as Mr. Bagehot explains so clearly in his ‘ Lombard 
‘ Street,’ to extend from one branch of business to another, 
till finally no branch is left unaffected. 

Apparently the real source of improvement, as one has so 
often seen before, is the energy and thrift which bad times 
impose upon labourers and capitalists alike, and the low 
prices and wages which enable the entrepreneur to carry on 
business with more economy, and to undertake risks on 
which he would not otherwise venture. After a time, con- 
tinued saving provides new funds for enterprise at the very 
time there is increasing impatience of the low rates of 
interest and discount in the short loan market, which are 
among the characteristic signs of a great trade depression. 
The accumulation of surplus money has certainly never been 
so great as we have lately seen. A reserve of about thirty 
millions sterling and a bullion accumulation of close upon 
forty millions sterling are events without precedent in Bank 
of England history ; and although these accumulations were 
not maintained long at a maximum, the figures still main- 
tained are enormous. It may be the case that a portion of 
the amounts included in excess of the surplus held at any 
former time is destined never to be dispersed. The banks 
concerned, it is said, are determined to keep a larger fund 
of unused cash, never to be dispersed unless upon great 
emergency, than ever they held before. But, however that 
may be, there is also a large accumulation which will be 
dispersed as trade improves, and where the long continuance 
of accumulation is a sign that the tide is about to turn. 
Industry and thrift have thus done their work. Trade is 
about to improve, or has begun to improve, from causes we 
cannot wholly explain ; but something is at least explained 
by the signs of the depression itself, the low range of prices, 
and the thrift and carefulness which have provided the 
accumulated funds necessary for a new start. The recent 
speculative activity on the Stock Exchange, to those who 
know the signs, is also a proof that the long inertia of dull 
times is over, and a new period of restlessness and activity 
has begun. 

There need be no fear as yet that any of the causes above 
adverted to as tending to aggravate the gloom of the late 
depression, especially foreign competition and the loss in 
some directions of our manufacturing pre-eminence, will 
interfere in any way with revival. These causes, whatever 
their effects may be, are of a chronic nature, and are not 
likely to make themselves felt in the oscillations between 
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good and bad times. But permanently we confess that we 
should like to see more and more attention given to the 
effect of these chronic influences on our trade. As we 
believe, the effect of foreign competition with our manu- 
factures, and especially of eastern competition, is to revo- 
lutionise our own manufacturing to a very large extent. To 
hold our own in the world we must cultivate more and more 
increased manufacturing skill, and devote ourselves to special 
articles instead of to the staple goods, where imitation is 
easiest and unskilled or half-skilled labour can be the most 
easily organised. The transformation will not be a simple 
one, but it is possible ; and we prefer to look forward to it 
rather than to the decay of our manufacturing altogether, 
which seems to be anticipated in many quarters where the 
immediate field of competition alone is studied, and the new 
directions which manufacturing industry may take are not 
for once considered. The loss of our manufacturing pre- 
eminence in certain directions—for instance, in iron and 
coal, and possibly soon in cotton manufacturing—teaches 
the same lessons. If we are to hold our own and continue pro- 
sperous, we must develope new manufactures or new speciali- 
ties among the old manufactures, maintaining our place in 
the world by greater skill than our competitors possess, so 
that we may profit rather than lose by the increased pur- 
chasing power of our neighbours, which their increased 
manufacturing developement implies. On the whole that 
developement is not to be deprecated, as it was in truth 
inevitable. But it is a new condition of our own manu- 
facturing power which should not be put out of sight. 

As a last word, we should like to say that depression will 
undoubtedly return, and the only way by which it can be 
met and its evil effects mitigated is for the qualities of 
industry and thrift which are enforced by bad times to 
become chronic. Looking to the future we cannot but 
express the apprehension that the great danger, not merely 
to the industry of this country, but to that of all civilised 
nations, is the disposition to take it easy which prosperity 
induces, and which affects all classes, not merely the manual 
Jabour classes, but, above all, the middle classes, both the upper 
and lower strata, on whom the driving force of the industrial 
machine depends. Difficult times are perhaps ahead, and 
we confess we should like to see greater energy, greater 
resource, greater industry, and greater thrift in the younger 
generations amongst us who are to carry on the industrial 
labours of the highly complex societies of modern times. 
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Art. II1.—Archery. By C. J. Lonaman and Colonel H. 
Watronp. (Badminton Library.) London: 1894. 


VIDENCE of the many-sided fascination of archery is 
forthcoming in the extensive literature which belongs to 
this subject, which lends itself equally to historical, romantic, 
and practical treatment. Text-books and other treatises 
setting forth the nature and use of the bow are numerous, 
and the subject has been treated both in a scientific spirit 
and also from a more purely esthetic point of view. When 
Roger Ascham in 1544 wrote his ‘ Toxophilvs, the schole of 
‘ shootinge conteyned in tvvo bookes,’ a most notable work 
was produced, full of sound advice, for which even yet 
practical archers are grateful, while at the other end of the 
chronological series ‘The Theory and Practice of Archery,’ 
by the late Horace Ford, is, in view of its extreme practical 
utility, an equally noteworthy and masterly production. 

Extensive, however, as is the literature of this popular 
subject, there was still room for a fresh work, for one which 
should bring together within a convenient compass the 
material available for a general study of archery, both from 
a practical and an historical standpoint. A general text- 
book of this kind was clearly wanted. Ford’s famous book 
of instruction deals with the practical side alone—admirably, 
it is true—and those works which deal with the history of 
archery, such as those of Hansard, Moseley, and others, do 
not sufficiently cover their subject, and are not always 
reliable as to their facts. The want could be supplied only 
by a carefully planned and skilfully compiled work, which, 
while treating of the subject in a general manner, should 
not err by being too detailed and discursive ; and it is per- 
haps not too much to say that the present compact volume 
of the Badminton Series is admirably calculated to fill the 
vacancy in toxophilite literature. A high standard of 
excellence has been set by its predecessors in the series, but 
this has been fully maintained. 

In glancing at the series of volumes already published one 
cannot help being struck by a seeming anomaly, in that a 
sport which can justly lay claim to so great an antiquity as 
archery—and but few are its rivals in this respect—should 
be treated of so late in a series of works relating to sports 
and pastimes. Archery, in the course of its lengthy exist- 
ence, has witnessed the birth of many a new form of 
recreative exercise, aye, and the decay and death, too, of 
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those of them which were less fitted to survive, and, if age 
combined with honest worth gives a claim to precedence, 
one might well have expected this volume to have been 
among the earliest to appear. 

As a national pastime in England archery depends not 
only upon its efficiency as a means of healthy exercise, and 
as admirably suited for a display of skill in friendly rivalry, 
but it has a lien upon our affections by reason of the part 
which it played in the making of England’s greatness, in 
the days when the longbow was essentially the national 
weapon. Although the latter’s place in military armaments 
has long since been filled by other more deadly weapons, 
archery justly survives as a pastime, and its disuse as such 
would amount to a national scandal. In other parts of the 
world, amongst races of lower culture, the same sequence 
of events has occurred, and we see in the Sandwich and 
Tonga groups of the South Pacific islands, in Java and else- 
where, that the bow, once a part of warlike equipment, was 
retained as an accessory of sport after its use as a lethal 
weapon had died out, without the aid of written history to 
keep alive the memory of its former practical utility. 

The present volume takes the form ofa series of essays 
upon archery in its various aspects, written by experts in 
the different branches of the subject, and no pains have been 
spared to secure the services of those well qualified to 
express themselves for the benefit of others less well 
informed. The earlier chapters, dealing with the history, 
antiquity, and, as it were, natural history of the bow and 
arrow, are those perhaps most calculated to interest general 
readers—those, that is to say, who lack either the time or 
the inclination to take up archery as a form of sport, and 
they will necessarily be the majority. The latter part of the 
book, devoted to the practice of archery as a pastime, and 
to the choice and proper use of its appliances, will equip the 
budding archer with a store of useful knowledge of the most 
practical kind, which will serve also to keep steady the 
hand and maintain the skill of the older expert; while the 
exposition of the charms of this form of recreation should 
serve to swell the ranks of devotees at the shrines of Apollo 
and his sister Diana, the mythical president and ‘lady 
* paramount’ of the supernal toxophilite fraternity. 

History does not carry us far enough back to supply us 
with material for the elucidation of the question of the 
origin of the bow, nor does archeological evidence assist us 
greatly in this matter. The progressive stages which led 
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up to the actual invention of the bow remain in obscurity, 
and can only be speculated upon. The study of primitive 
man makes it clear that even the simplest form of single- 
stave bow, however obvious an invention it may seem to the 
enlightened, is not likely to have come suddenly into being 
as a triumph of inventive genius, but was probably arrived 
at gradually, in the course of successive slight improve- 
ments, as a result of accumulated experience gained with 
even simpler structures. Mr. Longman quotes General Pitt- 
Rivers as follows :— 

‘The spring trap of the Malay peninsula, described by Pére 
Bourienne, is a contrivance that might readily have suggested itself 
from the use of an elastic throwing stick, When the spring is 
fastened down by a string or cord, it would soon be perceived that by 
attaching the end of the lance to the string instead of the stick it could 


be made to project the lance with great force and accuracy. The bow 
would thus be introduced.’ 


This suggestion from so eminent an authority may well be 
taken, for lack of a better; but, at the same time, it must 
be admitted that the successive stages in the developement of 
the bow from the spring trap are as yet by no means as clear 
as we might wish. 

One thing is clear at any rate—viz. that the arrow is the 
direct descendant of the throwing spear or javelin, of which 
it is a diminutive form, modified for adaptation to the 
special mode of propulsion by mechanical means. It still, 
in many parts of the world, retains characters which recall 
its spear ancestry, as, for instance, in New Guinea, the 
Andaman Islands, and parts of South America, where arrows 
six to seven feet or more in length occur, frequently with no 
nock for the bowstring and no feather. It is, in fact, not by 
any means always easy to determine from its appearance 
whether the missile be spear or arrow, so close may be the 
overlap even in modern times. 

In his picture (p. 9) of primitive man armed with his 
rudely fashioned ‘heavy stick for striking, his light spear 
‘for throwing, and his heavier spear for thrusting,’ before 
ever the bow had come into being, Mr. Longman is hardly 
happy in his choice of the Zulu equipment as a parallel. 
The Amazulu and their kindred are, relatively to the sur- 
rounding native races, a people of highly developed culture, 
and the ‘ knobkerry, the throwing assegai, and the stabbing 
‘assegai, with which Chaka and his Zulus overran South 
‘ Africa,’ are comparatively highly specialised weapons, by 
no means to be compared with the far ruder weapons with 
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which Mr. Longman equips his primitive warrior and hunts- 
man. The Amazulu, moreover, have full knowledge of the 
bow, and have probably actually used it in former times, 
their present equipment being regarded as an advance upon 
that of the neighbouring bow-using, but more lowly cultured, 
neighbours. The non-use of the bow does not indicate any 
special stage in culture; and even with ‘savage’ peoples 
knowledge of the bow and its adoption as a weapon do not 
necessarily go hand in hand. Even before the introduction 
of firearms many a dominant race has either given up or 
refused to adopt the bow as its weapon, preferring the 
heavier javelin, with its shorter range. The Romans are one 
example, the ancient Mexicans another. 

That paleolithic man in the cave period used the bow 
seems probable from the finding of small neatly made blades 
of flint, which are commonly classed as arrow-heads. It is, 
at the same time, unsafe to conclude that every smallish 
blade of chipped stone, of apparently convenient size and 
shape, must necessarily be an arrow-head. We learn from 
analogy of more recent races that such blades were fre- 
quently hafted upon short handles for use as knives, and 
an examination of the stone-bladed weapons of the Eskimo, 
whose habits and arts seem in many respects to resemble 
those of cave man, justifies us in concluding that the 
Solutré blade, figured (fig. 1) by Mr. Longman, would have 
served rather as the pile of a javelin than as that of an 
arrow. 

How far the customs and arts of life of modern lowly- 
cultured, so-called ‘ savage,’ races may be taken as reflecting 
the various progressive stages in the development of culture 
in prehistoric times is a question of moment which excites 
considerable interest, and the value to the archeologist of 
a study of the conditions prevailing amongst the still living 
‘ primitive’ races is every day receiving increased recogni- 
tion. The statement quoted (p. 14) from Tylor’s ‘ Early 
‘History of Mankind,’ to the effect that ‘we have no 
‘historical knowledge of any tribe who have used stone 
‘ instruments, and have not been in the habit of grinding or 
‘ polishing some of them,’ is one which requires qualifica- 
tion. The evidence at hand, after careful review, seems to 
point pretty clearly to the fact that the Tasmanians, who 
only recently became extinct, were in such a state as 
regards their stone implements. Dr. Tylor himself, and 
others, have recently brought together the evidence which 
distinctly points in this direction if it is not absolutely con- 
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clusive, and this characteristic is, perhaps, one of the most 
interesting in the culture of this truly primitive people, 
whose extinction is so greatly to be deplored on scientific as 
well as on sentimental grounds. 

The origin of the nearly universal wedge shape in stone 
arrow-heads is discussed by Mr. Longman (p. 21), who 
favours the suggestion, which we have heard before, that 
the form arose from copying the shape of the teeth of certain 
sharks (such types, for instance, as lamna and carcharodon), 
which undoubtedly bear a close resemblance to the tri- 
angular and hollow-base arrow-heads of flint and other 
stone. The coincidence is, as he says, a striking one. 
He argues that the ‘wedge is by no means the simplest 
‘and most natural form. The natural form would be merely 
‘a sharp and hardened continuation of the shaft. The 
‘addition of a wedge-shaped excrescence would seem to 
‘ impede penetration rather than to assist it.’ This may at 
first sight appear to be a valid objection, but penetration is 
not everything ; a mere sharp point may penetrate to a con- 
siderable distance without causing rapid death, or even 
death at all; a mere tapering point, too, is apt to plug up 
the hole which it has made, thereby impeding the flow of 
blood. The addition, on the other hand, of a broad wedge- 
shaped extremity would greatly increase the hemorrhage 
from the wound by extra laceration of the tissues, and would 
hasten death by this means. The same idea probably 
prompted the use of ‘ chisel-edged’ arrow-heads, which are. 
more widely distributed than Mr. Longman appears to be 
aware of. Moreover, as regards penetration, the North 
American Indians, who formerly used arrows with wedge- 
shaped heads of stone, were able to make them pierce the 
tough, resisting hide of the bison, and kill these animals 
with an ease which would satisfy the most exacting of 
sportsmen. It seems hardly necessary to suppose that such 
objects as sharks’ teeth were copied by the early makers of 
stone arrow-heads. The frequent use of pointed flint flakes, 
with their razor-like edges, for other purposes, might well 
have suggested their adoption as arrow-points, and the 
wedge shape seems to be a somewhat natural form to be 
developed from working arrow-heads out of flakes. It has 
also the advantages of being less likely to snap off than 
narrow points, and of causing greater laceration. There is 
no proof or indication of the use of sharks’ teeth as arrow- 
piles, nor would there seem to have been any advantage in 
so using them; in fact, Mr. Longman’s objection to the 
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departure from the ‘ natural form ’ to one ill suited to pene- 
tration would, in such a case, be well grounded, for the 
penetration of either of the sharks’ teeth figured would 
probably be very poor. The hafting, moreover, would 
necessarily be very clumsy, as their bases are very thick and 
ill adapted to being hafted for shooting purposes; hence 
there could have been but little reason for their being adopted 
as arrow-heads. The serration of stone arrow-heads, which 
affords so striking a resemblance to that of sharks’ teeth, was, 
as likely as not, an artistic improvement upon an accident in 
manufacture, as most stone arrow-heads have the edges 
more or less unevenly serrated, a feature due to the process 
of flaking alternately from either side of the edge, which is 
prevented from being quite even. One of the strongest 
points in favour of the shark’s tooth prototype theory has, 
curiously enough, escaped Mr. Longman’s notice, and we 
offer it to the supporters of his theory. Instruments in the 
form of a miniature bow and arrow are used by natives of 
South-east New Guinea as bloodletters or phlemes, in cases 
of headache, &c.; the tiny arrow is fastened to the bow- 
string, and is frequently pointed with a small shark’s tooth. 
This may seem to lend strong support to Mr. Longman’s 
theory; but in the case of these phlemes it is evident that 
this kind of point has been selected for two reasons: (a) that 
it will penetrate far enough, say to a depth of half an inch 
ut most, (b) that it will not penetrate too far, the thickened 
base acting as a stop and assisting the more rough and 
ready method of preventing too deep a puncture—viz. that 
of fixing the arrow to a weakly made bow. 

The chapter upon the ‘forms of the bow and their dis- 
‘tribution,’ also by Mr. Longman, will be found very 
interesting, and has been compiled from a variety of sources. 
The tale of the varieties under which the bow occurs is very 
long, in spite of the essential structure being necessarily so 
uniform. Endless well-marked local variations in size, 
shape, curve, section, materials, and mode of manufacture 
are seen, and it is usually an easy matter to name approxi- 
mately the region whence a bow has come, and even in some 
cases to give the exact tribe whose weapon it was. The 
‘self’ bows are divisible into a number of well-marked types, 
whose individual advantages are sometimes apparent, while 
at other times the peculiarities of form are not easily 
accounted for. It is difficult, for example, to understand 
why the Fuegians, and they alone, always make their bows 
with an oval cross-section, as nothing seems to be gained 
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thereby; the raison d’étre too of the curious S-shaped curve of 
many bows from the Andaman Islands and the New Hebrides 
is very puzzling. It is difficult to conceive a sufficiently 
valid reason for the adoption of so awkward a shape. 
It seems likely that this form may have been dictated by 
the natural form of certain trees from which bows were cut. 
With primitive tools it is necessary to rigidly follow the 
grain of the wood, and a form once dictated by Nature 
might be retained and copied afterwards, though even then 
one would expect some definite advantage to have been 
discovered to account for its permanent retention. We are 
disposed to doubt the suggestion that the recurved shape of 
the Andaman bows may be due to the influence of the com- 
posite bow of more highly cultured peoples in adjacent 
lands. The suggestion, too, that the East African bow 
(fig. 31), from the Shiré River, may possibly not be a 
native form, because Major von Wissmann ‘ obtained it 
‘ from a Portuguese who had seenan Andaman bow,’ is not 
likely to meet with much favour. The broad flat limbs of 
the Shiré bow recall, it is true, the outline of some Andaman 
bows, but, as it is not to be supposed that the Portuguese 
made the bow, and it is unlikely that he was even interested 
in native bow-making, it is difficult to see how his experi- 
ence, derived from a sight of ‘an Andaman bow,’ can have 
affected this African form. As a matter of fact, this form 
of bow is a well-marked East African type, and it seems 
quite unnecessary to go out of the way to ally it to a very 
distant though superficially analogous torm, and to deprive 
it of its local interest. 

The typical bow of the Japanese (fig. 37), too, is a conun- 
drum. Its shape is quaint, with its long and short limbs 
and odd curves, and the position of the handle, far below 
the centre, is a curious development whose use is by no 
means clear, though we may hazard the suggestion that it 
is due to the kneeling position which is the favourite 
shodting attitude of the Japanese archer. In this position 
a central handle would be practically out of reach. Alto- 
gether, this is a very original type of bow, whose advantages 
and virtues are yet to be explained. Mr. Longman says of 
this bow, ‘ It is entirely a wooden bow, though in structure 
‘ it is composite, and it is evidently an offshoot of the com- 
‘ posite bow.’ That in its developement it has been influ- 
enced somewhat by the proximity of the true composite 
bow we do not for a moment doubt, but, nevertbeless, we 
are hardly justified in applying the term ‘ offshoot of the 
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‘ composite bow’ to it. The resemblances to the latter are 
after all of a minor character (e.g. it is built up of several 
pieces of wood, and is vaguely reflex, waXdivtovos), Its 
general and important characteristics seem to us to indicate 
that the Japanese bow is a true ‘arcus’ or plain bow, show- 
ing a few modifications which imply influence of the compo- 
site bow to a slight extent. 

Bows in which a groove of varied depth is seen running 
longitudinally along the back, from end to end, present 
points of interest for discussion, as the use of the groove is 
by no means always obvious. The apparently simplest 
explanation of the origin of the groove, that quoted by Mr. 
Longman, is that it arose from a copying of the pith-groove 
frequently to be seen on the back of bows which have been 
made from a split stem or thick branch of a tree; but the 
developement of the wide deep groove which characterises 
many of the bows from the Tonga Islands and parts of South 
America requires some further explanation. From Captain 
Cook’s ‘ Voyages’ we learn that with the Tonga or Friendly 
Islanders the groove served as a holder for a spare arrow, 
which could lie comfortably in it. Can this, however, be 
the true raison d’étre of the groove? This use of it strikes 
one at once as highly unpractical, as, beyond the fact of the 
groove protecting the arrow somewhat from actual breakage, 
there seems to be nothing gained by using it as a vehicle for 
the arrow. It must, as Mr. Longman admits, assuredly tend 
to impair the straightness of the arrow, and, as a conse- 
quence, the directness of its flight, to tie it into a groove of 
a bow which would rarely or never be itself perfectly straight, 
and such a practice must shock the mind of the practical 
archer, who glories in the straightness of his shafts. A 
passage in Moseley’s ‘ Essay on Archery’ offers a better ex- 
planation as regards the probable primary use of the artificial 
groove. He says: ‘The Otaheite bows are very long, and 
* consist of one piece only, on the back part of which there is 
‘ a groove containing a pretty thick cord. The cord reaches 
‘ the whole length, and is fastened very strongly at each end. 
‘ This contrivance is found very serviceable in assisting the 
‘strength of the bow, and acts in some measure as a 
‘spring.’ If this was the case in Otaheite, it may well 
have been so in the Tongan group, especially in the 
days when the bow was used for something more than rat 
shooting. The cord reinforcement was really useful, and in 
every way worthy of a groove cut specially for its reception. 
There is an analogy in some South American bows in 
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which a backing of cord lies along a groove, just as described 
by Moseley. In any case this statement of Moseley’s is worth 
taking into account when discussing the origin and function 
of these grooves in the South Pacific. 

The ‘composite’ or ‘compound’ bow is considered 
separately (p. 46, &c.) from the bows made of wood alone, 
as indeed it must necessarily be, presenting as it does, in its 
more highly specialised forms, such widely different features, 
alike in its structure, the mutual relationship of its parts, 
and its action, as compared with wooden bows. In passing 
from the simplest form under which the composite bow 
occurs to its most elaborate forms, a line of develope- 
ment has been followed rapidly diverging from that taken 
by the wooden bow. One sees in the roughly made bows of 
the eastern Eskimo, and in those of some South American 
tribes, the rudest attempts at the reinforcement of weak 
bows, to prevent their breaking in use, or to increase their 
casting power. In these cases the reinforcement consists 
of one or more thongs or cords, lying along the back of the 
bow from end to end and bracing the ends together, so that 
when the bow is drawn a great part of the tension strain 
falls upon the cords, which give greatly increased strength 
to the bow. It seems likely that this is the most primitive 
method. The other well-defined mode of reinforcement, by 
moulding masses or layers of sinew outside the surface of 
the back of the bow, can also be seen in a very primitive 
state in bows from California and the neighbourhood, and 
between this form and the most elaborate types of composite 
bows there are intermediate types still extant in Asia, 
varying in their degree of complexity. The most highly 
specialised type of all, the Persian bow (figs. 44-48), which 
combines in its structure wood, sinew, horn, bark, and lacquer, 
is a masterpiece of constructive skill, and evokes a well- 
deserved compliment from Mr. Longman, who is able, as a 
practical archer, to say: ‘ Altogether, it must be admitted 
‘that the disposition of the materials of which the bow is 
‘composed is quite admirable from the bowyer’s point of 
‘ view.’ 

‘Probably the link between the wooden bow and the com- 
‘ posite bow was the bowof pure horn,’ suggests Mr. Longman 
(p. 48), but this must remain an open question. We feel 
more disposed to regard the bow of horn alone, such as for 
example the typical Javan bow, as an offshoot usually of 
the composite bow, and not the reverse, as suggested. We 
are even disposed to go further, and to maintain the pro- 
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bability of the bows described by Homer, those of Pandarus 
and Odysseus, having been of composite structure, and not 
merely of horn alone. The custom of concealing the 
structure of the bow under coats of birch-bark, &c., may 
have been in vogue in Homer’s days, as it now is wherever 
the Asiatic composite bow occurs in at all an elaborate form, 
and this would quite account for the absence, in a poet’s 
description, of any reference to the layer of sinew backing 
which would have been concealed from view. When we 
think that until the year 1889 the detailed structure of the 
Asiatic composite bows had not been described, and was 
known to few besides the makers, we can well excuse the 
possible omission on Homer’s part of structural details, and 
admire his beautiful lines none the less. Be this as it may, 
the immense power of Odysseus’s bow has to be accounted 
for, and our knowledge of modern bows of horn alone, which 
are by no means of exceptional strength, does not help us 
to do so. In order to account for the difficulty with which 
it was drawn, we must either greatly reduce our estimate of 
the standard of muscular power of those days—a view which 
would make Homer restless in his grave, though it would 
fully confirm the description of the ‘suitors’ as utterly un- 
worthy of Penelope, or any one else, by adding a wretched 
physique to indifferent morals—or we must powerfully rein- 
force the horn of which the bow was made. The latter is 
the more rational course to adopt, and the one which is best 
backed up by analogy. 
Whether the Asiatic composite bow was ever used to any 
aren extent by the archers of Western Europe must pro- 
ably remain unsettled. Mr. Longman says that ‘in the 
* Middle Ages it penetrated from Turkey far into the western 
* portion of Southern Europe’ (p. 46). Certainly we see it 
constantly depicted, often with some accuracy, in early 
Italian and other paintings ; but, so far as we are aware, no 
example of a composite bow used in Western Europe has 
been preserved in museums or elsewhere. The frequent 
representation of this most interesting class of bow in art 
may very probably be due as much to Byzantine in- 
fluence as to actual use of this weapon in the region. Its 
ready adoption for pictorial treatment is to be accounted for 
by the graceful nature of its curves, which lend themselves 
to decorative effect. Crossbows, on the other hand, of true 
* composite’ structure, clearly based upon that of oriental 
bows, were at one time common in Germany and elsewhere 
in the West, and may be seen in many museums, making 
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the absence of specimens of composite longbows the more 
striking. 

A very interesting chapter in the book, and one very well 
illustrated, is that dealing with ancient archery (chap. iv.). 
Their perishable nature has prevented the preservation of 
many actual specimens of bows from remote antiquity, 
though in Egypt a certain number have been discovered, 
some in very good preservation. A notable ancient Egyptian 
bow is one which is preserved in the splendid museum at 
Berlin, and of which Mr. Longman gives a detailed de- 
scription, quoted from a recent paper by Dr. von Luschan. 
This unique specimen is a true ‘composite’ bow, and the 
layer of sinew moulded on to the back as a reinforcement is 
still partly preserved, the remainder of the bow being of 
wood, not single-stave ; a groove along the belly of the bow, 
empty now, may have been filled with a strip of wood, or 
very possibly horn. No other composite bow has been as 
yet found in Egypt. This interesting specimen lends 
support to the idea that the bows of ancient Assyria were 
of composite structure, a theory which is based upon several 
considerations—its short length, its use on horseback, and 
the use of a bow case resembling those in which modern 
Asiatic composite bows are, or were, kept. It is a matter 
of considerable difficulty to determine the precise nature 
and probable structure of the bows of ancient races, as the 
material for examination consists almost exclusively of such 
contemporary representations, sculptures for the most part, 
as have been discovered, in which the bow and its use are 
portrayed. 

While many of the bows so represented in the ancient 
Assyrian bas-reliefs seem intelligible enough, particularly if 
we assume, as we may on good grounds, that they were of 
composite structure, reinforced with a backing of sinews, 
the same cannot be said of the very curious and wholly 
incomprehensible angular bow so frequently represented in 
these sculptures. In this the two limbs of the bow, which 
are straight, and usually of uniform thickness throughout, 
meet each other at an angle (of about 135°) at the centre. 
What are we to say of a bow which violates almost every 
principle of the bowyer’s creed? Mr. Longman makes a 
bold attempt to rationalise this bow, and endeavours to 
explain its possible structure. Here we must confess our- 
selves to be utterly at variance with him. What could be 
the structure of such a bow? It is clearly not a single- 
stave bow, and by no possibility could two separate limbs 
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be united at the centre at an angle such as is represented, 
with any probability of the bow being able to stand the 
strain of being strung, to say nothing of being drawn. Nor 
does the suggestion that the angular bow, like the non- 
angular, was of composite structure, help us to any extent, 
though Mr. Longman relies upon this. He says, by way of 
accounting for the angular centre: ‘ It is, however, possible 
* that in some cases the strips of wood [forming the limbs of 
‘the bow] did not actually join in the centre, in which case, 
‘ when the pressure of the string was applied, this curious 
‘ angular shape would necessarily be produced.’ It would, 
no doubt, be produced ; but then a very slightly increased 
pressure would infallibly break the bow, as no sinew back- 
ing would stand the strain. There is, we believe, no 
analogy whatever for a composite bow in which the wooden 
limbs were so brought together at the centre that there was 
a possibility of their not quite joining, that is to say, of 
their not butting against one another. As a matter of fact, 
an examination of the structure of a large number of bows 
shows us clearly that a stiff centre was essential, and that 
the wood was always carried right through the centre, as far 
as possible without any break. In an earlier chapter Mr. 
Longman makes the following remark: ‘ All archers know 
‘ that a bow which “bends in the hand” is uncomfortable 
‘and jolty to shoot with, and casts badly.’ The result of 
an attempt to shoot with a bow which, even in the merely 
strung state, presented an angular handle for the grip of the 
bow hand, is distressing indeed to contemplate—the broken 
bow, the terrible ‘jolt’! We do not question the possi- 
bility of one bow having been made after the manner 
suggested by Mr. Longman; but we do insist that the 
pattern would never have been repeated, and we shrewdly 
suspect that the brick, upon which was inscribed in cunei- 
form characters the bowyer’s licence, was not renewed to 
the man who perpetrated that anomaly. In the sculptures 
very many of the bows are represented as fully drawn in 
the act of shooting; but we cannot agree with Mr. Long- 
man that any of these can be taken as representing an 
angular bow in the drawn state. Many of them exhibit a 
far sharper curve towards the centre than is likely to have 
actually been assumed under tension ; but none exhibit the 
sharp angular centre which is seen in so many of the bows 
represented in the strung state merely, and we know of no 
mechanical law which would cause the angle at the centre to 
be obliterated when the ends were brought closer together by 
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the increased strain upon the bow-string; it would surely 
tend to become more acute, and therefore more marked. 
If we take Mr. Longman’s suggestion as to the possible 
structure of the angular bow (a sinew-backed bow whose 
wooden limbs did not quite meet at the centre), the fact 
that no bow with a sharp angular centre is represented as 
fully drawn would perhaps be accounted for, as we firmly 
believe that no such bow could ever reach the fully drawn 
state ; it would never have stood such rough usage. 

We feel bound to support the view which Mr. Longman 
condemns, viz. that the sculptures are inaccurate, of which 
he says: ‘This would be an easy way of dismissing the 
‘ question, but, on the whole, it does not seem the right 
‘ view to adopt.’ Without in any way wishing to obstruct 
a full discussion of the question from all points of view, 
we feel obliged to adopt the ‘easy’ explanation, so long 
as the only alternative is swallowing camels—camels of the 
toughest and most indigestible nature. We have but to 
glance at a number of Assyrian sculptures to see that, while 
in many cases the workmanship is very fine, many difficulties, 
in the matter of representation of objects and action, pre- 
sented themselves to the artist. Some of the most striking 
errors are mentioned by Mr. Longman. Tigures facing to- 
wards our left hand are apt to have the (anatomically) left 
arm upon the right shoulder, the right arm upon the left 
shoulder, and thus the drawing hand is brought into full view, 
jast as though the figure were facing the other way. Moreover, 
the lower half only of the bow-string is apt to be represented in 
a design ofa shooting figure; the upper half disappears behind 
the head of the archer, and often enough of his companion, 
or shieldbearer, as well. Such are a few of the commoner 
and more striking errors, and, in view of the frequency of 
such mistakes in representation, and, further, in view of the 
impossibility of as yet assigning a possible structure to a 
bow of angular shape, it seems not only the easiest but also 
the most reasonable course to adopt, to consider the angular 
bow of Assyrian bas-reliefs as nothing more than what we 
have elsewhere called a stereotyped artist’s error, unless 
perchance some symbolic significance can be assigned to 
the cuneiform shape. It is greatly to be hoped that prac- 
tical archers, such as Mr. Longman, may continue researches 
into the nature of bows in antiquity, and particularly that 
experimental tests may be conducted. 

The extremely interesting work of Professor E. S. Morse, 
of Salem, forms the basis of a chapter (chap. v.) devoted to 
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the methods of drawing and loosing the arrow. Professor 
Morse was the first to recognise in the various modes in 
which this apparently simple action is effected very 
valuable and instructive material for ethnographical classi- 
fication. The excellent photographs taken by Mr. Portman to 
illustrate the characteristic ‘ looses’ in the Andaman Islands, 
which Mr. Longman introduces into this chapter, are a 
testimony to the importance assigned by ethnographers to 
this line of inquiry, and it is to be hoped that other 
travellers may collect similar information. 

A quantity of information has (chap. vi.) been brought 
together upon the subject of ‘Savage archery,’ and many 
most interesting and instructive anecdotes and descriptions 
are quoted from various books of travel, &c. Not that the 
achievements of savage warriors and hunters, and the con- 
ditions under which their archery is conducted, can bear 
to any great extent upon the measured precision of the 
modern archery range. All is contrast, and the great 
difference in character between what we may call the 
‘business’ archery of man in a primitive state and 
archery as it survives as a sport amongst civilised people, 
or even the organised military archery of the Middle Ages, 
is strongly marked. Mr. Longman emphasises this point, 
and puts the case pithily. He sums up in the following 
words :— 


‘ To tell the truth, no effective comparison is possible between the 
highly specialised practice of modern English archery and either the 
war archery of our forefathers or the wild archery of savage tribes. 
It is one thing to kill and disable as many as possible of a body of 
disciplined and armed men; it is another thing to creep up to within 
fifteen or twenty yards of a Wapiti, and silently plant an arrow in the 
neighbourhood of his heart, or to shoot down a charging and infuriated 
buffalo; while to put as many arrows as possible within a given circle 
at a distance well known and long practised is a feat of a character 
quite different from either of the others.’ 


Even so-called savages are at times capable of astonishing 
feats in archery, but it is necessary frequently to discount 
some of their own descriptions of prowess and those given 
by travellers, as savouring obviously of the ‘longbow’ in 
a dual sense. 

The history of military archery in the Middle Ages is 
ably dealt with by Viscount Dillon, a well-known authority 
upon military history and ancient equipments. He gives 
a chronological and consecutive account of the use of the 
two in warfare, more particularly by the English, who 
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regarded this weapon with far greater favour than was 
usually the case with those who opposed them. In the 
comparison of the relative merits of the crossbow and 
longbow, Lord Dillon is disposed to increase the estimate 
of the greater rapidity with which arrows could be dis- 
charged from the latter. According to Villani, ‘the archer 
‘could discharge six arrows for each one of the crossbow- 
* man’s bolts,’ but Lord Dillon considers even this too low 
an estimate, and reduces to figures the motions required 
ineach case. We should be curious, for the sake of carrying 
the comparison further, to be enlightened upon the time 
required in each case for the fixing of the arrow and 
quarrel in position. The crossbow quarrels would not 
require ‘nocking,’ as these were not, as a rule at any rate, 
furnished with a nock, and it is possible that the time 
required for the operation would differ in the two cases, 
and influence the relative rapidity of discharge. The 
chapter gives the principal events in the history of the 
military bow, and, if somewhat tersely written, is concise 
and to the point. It is followed by one upon archery 
tackle in the Middle Ages, giving interesting information 
regarding the archer’s equipment at different periods, the 
materials used in bow-making, prices paid for the various 
parts of the outfit, and other particulars. All such infor- 
mation must necessarily be of considerable importance, for 
actual specimens of archers’ outfits of the Middle Ages are 
very scarce, while examples of the old English yew-bow 
are far rarer than Great Auks’ eggs. 

Under the title ‘The Decadence of Archery,’ Colonel 
Walrond gives the causes and circumstances of the decline 
and fall of this branch of military organisation. The intro- 
duction of firearms led inevitably to the gradual extinction 
of the bow as a weapon of war. That the ousting process 
was very gradual may be gathered from the fact that ‘ quite 
‘ two hundred years elapsed after their introduction ere the 
‘bow was finally ousted from its position as the chief 
‘weapon of England.’ This period of struggle for supre- 
macy between two classes of weapons is one of the most 
interesting in military history. Not till the end of the 
sixteenth century did firearms begin definitely to gain the 
ascendency, but once their superiority was generally ac- 
knowledged the bow began to disappear rapidly, and the 
practice of archery—unless when spasmodically from time to 
time it was enforced—fell into disuse, excepting as a form of 
sport. The introduction of firearms also revolutionised the 
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military tactics, and struck a death-blow at ‘chivalry.’ It 
was of little avail for the already heavily armed knights and 
well-to-do combatants to increase the thickness of their 
armour; they were still liable to be unhorsed and wounded, 
and the weight of their armour then rendered them com- 
pletely helpless, though it was necessary to ‘open’ them 
like oysters before they could be given their quietus. The 
bullet, moreover, was capable at times of penetrating the 
thickest armour and killing its occupant on the spot, a 
thing to which they had been unaccustomed. It was clear, 
therefore, that the heavy-armed knight was becoming com- 
paratively useless, and that his place would have to be 
supplied by combatants who would stand nearly equal 
chances of being killed with the rank and file, but who 
could manceuvre freely, unencumbered by ponderous sheets 
of metal. The account of the gradual disuse of the bow 
and the triumph of ‘villainous saltpetre’ is ably given by 
Colonel Walrond, and is a fitting prelude to the next 
chapter, which deals with the rise of‘ Archery asa Pastime,’ 
from its historical standpoint. This chapter practically 
introduces the second part of the volume, which is devoted 
almost exclusively to the consideration of the modern prac- 
tice of archery as a form of sport. Much of this is neces- 
sarily intended rather for those who follow this form of 
pastime, though it is by no means without interest for the 
general reader. The developement of the sport, and of the 
rules which could alone apply to archery as a pastime, the 
formation and subsequent history of the early archery 
societies, and the organisation of public meetings, are all 
subjects of general interest, especially when, as in the 
present volume, they have been written about in a clear and 
pleasing style by experts who so thoroughly know their 
subjects. As a pastime archery has had its vicissitudes, 
and at times has fallen into disfavour, but always to rise 
again, phoenix-like, and at the present day there seems 
little chance of its ever becoming obsolete. 

It would have been of interest, in dealing with the 
history of the pastime, to have given a collected account of 
the practice of archery among savage and barbaric races 
purely as a form of sport, apart from its use in war and the 
chase. The rules of the gameare at times apt to be curious, 
and an account of savage archery meetings would serve as 
an excellent contrast to the ‘Grand National’ and other 
developements of the highest toxophilite culture. 

There is one result from the chapters being written by 
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different experts, a result perhaps inevitable. There is apt 
to be a certain amount of needless repetition. The question 
as to the advisability, or otherwise, of money prizes is dis- 
cussed both by Miss Legh, in her interesting chapter on 
* Ladies’ Archery,’ and by Mr. Longman, in a chapter on 
‘ Archery Prizes.’ It would, perhaps, have been more satis- 
factory had the remarks on this point been concentrated in 
one place. The chapter on prizes seems the most natural, 
though the observations of Miss Legh, as coming from per- 
haps the most skilful and successful lady archer of the day, 
are of considerable interest. We do not gather that the 
growth of ‘ professionalism,’ as resulting from money prizes, 
is tending seriously to spoil the sport, as is undoubtedly 
the case with some popular games, and it may be regarded 
as doubtful if the harm is great, while certain advantages 
seem to exist. The question of the value to be assigned to 
hits in the different parts of the target is much discussed, 
and no doubt will be to the end of time. Certainly, to the 
outsider, it seems unnecessary to give a prize for the ‘ best 
gold,’ which appears at the best of times to be but a casual 
triumph. 

Colonel Walrond’s chapter on the management of public 
meetings gives valuable information to organisers and secre- 
taries. Their office is no sinecure ; in fact, the mere enumera- 
tion of the multifarious duties would dishearten many a 
would-be secretary. ‘All the kicks and none of the half- 
pence’ seems to be their lot. 

It is curious that practically all archery ranges should 
now be fixed, measured to an inch: we hear next to nothing 
about shooting at uncertain ranges, where a special quality 
of judgement would come into play. 

Eminently practical are the instructions given by Colonel 
Walrond regarding the choice, care, and manufacture of the 
various appliances used in archery. Each is treated sepa- 
rately and in a detailed manner, from the bow and arrow 
themselves down to the tassel and scoring-book. This is 
followed by a long and carefully arranged chapter by the Rev. 
Eyre W. Hussey on ‘ Practical Instructions in Shooting,’ of a 
pre-eminently practical nature. ‘Fayre shootynge,’ says 
Ascham, ‘comes of these thynges: of standynge, nockynge, 
‘ drawynge, howldinge, and lowsyng,’ and the modern archery 
instructor takes these points and considers each carefully as 
a separate thing, though each as dependent upon the others 
for complete success in shooting. In giving instruction, the 
rules so admirably laid down by the late Horace Ford are 
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followed, and his teaching forms the basis of the training of 
archers. Mr. Longman’s (chap. xxiv.) experiments on the 
penetration of arrows shot from the longbow are very 
interesting and suggestive, and it is greatly to be hoped that 
they may be carried yet further. It would also be instruc- 
tive if careful experiments could be carried out to test 
accurately the relative merits of the longbow and the 
composite bow. Nothing systematic has been done in this 
direction, although there are sundry records of special per- 
formances of composite bows, and Mr. Maxson (chap. xxvi.) 
tells us of a raw-hide backed bow, invented by Mr. Sutton, 
of New York, based upon the bows of some of the North 
American Indian tribes, which came into use, but never 
became popular, though Mr. Maxson himself was very suc- 
cessful with a 51-lb. bow of this kind. The use of the 
composite bow is still retained in China as an important 
part of military training, so that there should be no difficulty 
in obtaining bows of this type in a fresh and serviceable 
condition for experiment. 

Altogether this volume of the Badminton Series is a distinct 
and valuable acquisition to the literature of the subject, and 
the writers, more especially Mr. Longman and Colonel 
Walrond, to whom the greater part of the work has fallen, 
are to be congratulated upon the book which they have pro- 
duced. The bibliography at the end is very complete, though 
we miss a few publications which might well have been 
added to the list, but whose omission is quite excusable. The 
illustrations are copious and for the most part good, though 
fig. 43 is very poor. Like its predecessors in the series the 
book is well printed. If we have found matter for criticism, 
we have pointed it out rather with the idea of showing that 
there still remains in this interesting subject ample material 
for further investigation for those who care to pursue inquiry, 
than with the intention to decry what we regard as a valuable 
addition to the literature of the subject. Archery is worthy 
of support from many points of view, and we may always 
bear in mind Roger Ascham’s eulogistic terms: ‘ Shootyng 
‘ most honest pastyme. Shootynge fit for princes and great 
‘men. Shootyng fit for scholers and studentes. Shootynge 
‘ fitter for studentes than any musike or instrumentes.’ 
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Art. I11.—The Life of Sir William Petty. By Lord Epmonp 
Firzmaurice. Two vols. 8vo. London: 1895. 


HIs valuable and instructive work is another good con- 
tribution to letters made by the author of the ‘ Life of 
‘ Lord Shelburne.’ The House of Lansdowne, sprung from 
the commingling blood of a remarkable specimen of the 
great middle class of England and of the Norman Geral- 
dines of Desmond, has, for more than a century, held a high 
place in the State, and been eminent in the national annals. 
The first Marquis, the son-in-law of Carteret and the col- 
league of Pitt, in his youthful prime, was perhaps the chief 
negotiator of the Peace of 1783, and, questionable as may 
have been some passages of his career, was one of the first 
of the economic statesmen who made the faith of Adam 
Smith prevail in our councils. Many still alive remember 
the third Marquis, the colleague of Grey, Melbourne, 
Russell, Palmerston, in a long succession of Whig Ministries, 
a pillar of the State during the Reform era, an illustrious 
patron of art and learning. The present head of the family 
has already filled offices of the highest dignity with notable 
success, and has proved himself worthy of his best pre- 
decessors: his sagacity, his wisdom, his strong common- 
sense have marked him out as a coming Liberal chief 
when true Liberalism shall again be supreme in this country. 
The subject of this memoir, nevertheless, whose eventful 
life and chequered career Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has 
placed before us, was, on the whole, probably the most con- 
spicuous figure in the stem of worthies of which he was a 
parent. 

Sir William Petty is chiefly known in England as a 
founder of the Royal Society, as the father of statistical 
research, as one of those adventurers in the domain of ex- 
perimental science who made the close of the seventeenth 
century famous. In Ireland his memory still survives as 
the author of the celebrated ‘Down Survey,’ a record, in 
part, of the Cromwellian forfeitures, but more remarkable 
as the first cadastral register, on anything resembling the 
modern pattern, of territory made in these kingdoms; and 
what he accomplished in the wilds of Kerry forms a brilliant 
episode in Macaulay’s History. Yet these are not the only 
claims of this eminent man to permanent renown. Petty 
was a political writer of no mean order in the age of Milton, 
of Hobbes, and of Locke; his speculations on the sphere 
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and the duties of the State, and on the true position and 
functions of the Church, reveal profound and very enlightened 
thought. He was also a parent of economic science. He 
firmly grasped the true principles that conduce to the 
material wealth of nations. His views on trade, taxation, 
and commercial exchange correspond with much that 
Berkeley and Hume taught, and largely anticipate what 
Adam Smith has thrown into a more complete and philo- 
sophic form. Nor was he less admirable in practical 
politics: what he has written about the condition of 
England and the true objects of English statesmanship is 
conspicuous for its insight and wisdom ; and his comments 
on Ireland and Irish affairs, and what should be the system 
and objects of our rule in Ireland, even now deserve attention 
and study. Petty, in short, was in advance of the ideas of 
his day in many departments of thought and action, and 
the conclusions he formed, it should be added, were nearly 
always liberal in the best sense of the word. There is 
much, too, in the character of the man that is significant of 
his age, and still possesses interest. Strong-minded, thrifty, 
energetic, masterful, a persevering enemy, a sterling friend, 
and yet good-hearted, affectionate, and especially kind to 
dependents in an inferior position, Petty was a type of 
that breed of great Englishmen, sprung for the most part 
from the middle ranks of life, who did so much to create 
the England of the seventeenth century. 

We know of no biography of Petty worthy of the name 
before the appearance of this volume. Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice did well in any case to ascend to the source, 
not to follow the stream. This work is nearly all compiled 
from original documents. The archives of Bowood have 
contributed a number of Sir William’s letters and papers. 
To these should be added a mass of manuscripts that 
belonged to Sir Robert Southwell, a friend and kinsman of 
Petty, and an ancestor of the present noble house of De 
Clifford, one of the oldest of the Plantagenet baronies. The 
British Museum and the Bodleian Library have also furnished 
a few manuscripts ; and the principal work of Petty, the 
‘ Down Survey,’ has been explained and illustrated by several 
histories and reports, especially by the ‘ Notes’ of the late 
Sir Thomas Larcom, a chief author of the ‘ Ordnance Survey 
‘ of Ireland,’ and an Irish Under-Secretary of well-known 
merit. Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has composed his book 
from these materials and others of the same kind ; the result 
is a very attractive work, in some particulais of sterling 
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value. His sketches of the life of Petty and of his re- 
markable career, drawn for the most part from his corre- 
spondence—picturesque, homely, and characteristic in the 
extreme—form a narrative of no little interest. His account 
of the ‘ Down Survey,’ and of all that pertained to it, if not 
novel, is complete and accurate. His description of Petty’s 
writings, and his comments on them, are by far the best 
that have yet been published. Some of the leading 
personages of the age are also well portrayed, and the 
historical events connected with Sir William’s life are 
carefully indicated, and not at undue length. It may appear 
ungracious, where so much is excellent, to notice a few 
defects and blemishes. But Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has 
hardly glanced at one important part of Petty’s work in 
Ireland—the distribution of the Cromwellian forfeitures— 
and much evidence of this could be made forthcoming. He 
has also omitted, in his account of the famous Acts of 
Settlement and Explanation, and of their results in Irish 
landed relations, to notice the worst wrong they perhaps 
accomplished. Speaking generally, his description of this 
evil passage in the reign of Charles II. is not clear or 
adequate. We have noticed, too, a few misprints, or slips of 
the pen; for example (p. 10), the Commonwealth did not 
exist ‘in 1647,’ and no land in Ireland certainly paid a ‘ rent 
‘ of 207. an acre’ in 1652 (p. 31). 

William Petty was born in 1623,a child of a family which 
had long carried on the manufacture of woollens—the great 
English staple—at Romsey, in Hampshire, by the banks of 
the Test. As is usually the case with really strong natures, 
the boy gave proof of the character of the man: he showed 
@ precocious taste for mechanics, ‘could have worked at 
‘any of these trades when twelve years old,’ and ‘ before 
‘ fifteen had learned a competent smattering of Latin, and 
‘was entered for the Greek,’ at the Grammar School of 
Romsey. He exhibited, also, the turn for satire and carica- 
ture which he retained through life, occasionally with un- 
lucky results ; and he had acquired the habits of thrift and 
of making money which made him successful in the race 
for wealth. When an old man, and preparing for death, he 
set solemnly down how he began the world ‘ with a shilling, 
‘ which riss to four shillings and sixpence;’ how ‘ the four 
‘shillings and sixpence became twenty-four shillings,’ 
‘ gradually increased to four pounds,’ and by a leap ‘to 
‘ seventy "—all this, too, when, by bis own account, his 
estate was worth ‘6,700/. per annum.’ He had, in fact, 
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taken to huckstering while still quite a lad: ‘he layd out’ 
his little stock-in-trade ‘in France upon pittiful brass things 
‘with cooled glass in them,’ and ‘sold them at home to 
* young fellows for treble what they cost’—an admirable 
chapman, in short, before his chin wore down. He was ill- 
treated by the master of the coaster in which he made 
these youthful trials with Fortune ; and he was abandoned, 
near the shore of Caen, with a broken leg, having failed, 
owing to near sight, to make out a landmark. He had, 
however, turned his experience at sea to account: he had 
provoked ‘the envy of the crew for being able to say my 
* compasse, shift my tides, keep my reckoning with my plain 
‘ scale, and for being better read in the seaman’s Kalender 
‘—the safeguard of saylers;’ in a word, he had already 
learned the rudiments of the navigator’s art—an adept in 
mathematics while still in his teens. 

*Tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito’ was one of 
Petty’s wise ‘saws and instances ;’ the forlorn lad was soon 
on his feet again. He entered the Jesuit College of Caen, 
having stipulated that his faith was not to be meddled 
with ; he had ‘ gott’ his‘ expences’ by ‘ exchanging playing 
‘ cards, white starch, and hayre hatts’ for ‘tobacco pipes 
‘and the shreds of Letter and parchment.’ At Caen he 
became proficient in the varied knowledge for which he was 
distinguished through life; he ‘ obtained the Latin, Greek, 
‘and French tongues, the whole body of common arith- 
‘ metic, the practical geometry and astronomy ; conducing 
‘ to navigation, dialling, &c., with the knowledge of several 
‘ mathematical trades ; ’ and he ‘ was preferred to the King’s 
‘Navy’ when in his twentieth year, ‘having then gotten 
‘about three-score pounds, with as much mathematics as 
‘any of my age was known to have had.’ The great Civil 
War had not long broken out ; the youth quitted the service, 
perhaps owing to the Roundhead sympathies of a trader’s 
family; he remained on the Continent for some years, 
standing completely aloof, it would seem, from the contest. 
During this period he ‘vigorously followed’ his studies 
‘at Utrecht, Leyden, Amsterdam, and Paris;’ and he 
acquired the knowledge of surgery and medical science 
which was to place him on the first step of the ladder of 
Fortune. He was in Paris from about 1644 to 1646; his 
keen, active, and practical intellect developed rapidly, and 
with excellent results. He was much in the company of 
learned men, and the associations of the capital of France— 
it was the age of Descartes, Gassendi, of ‘the youth of 
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Pascal, and of the dawn of the renowned Academy—pro- 
moted and stimulated every kind of knowledge. Petty 
engaged in a mathematical contest about the squaring of 
the circle, and algebraic mysteries; but his time was chiefly 
employed in more useful pursuits. His mechanical skill 
was shown in a curious invention like the manifold letter- 
writer of these times; this, he rightly boasted, would save 
labour and money. He also wrote tracts on the education 
of the young, on the value of technical knowledge in trades, 
and on the advantage of ‘ model hospitals ’ for medical men ; 
these reveal the turn of his reflecting mind, ‘ preferring the 
‘ study of things to the rabble of words,’ and urging the im- 
portance of experiment in every art and science. Hartlib, 
a well-known correspondent of Milton and Boyle, described 
Petty, now twenty-four years old, as ‘a perfect Frenchman, 
‘and a good linguist in other vulgar tongues, besides Latin 
‘and Greek ; a most rare and exact anatomist, and excelling 
‘in all mathematical and mechanical learning; of a sweet 
‘ natural disposition and moral comportment; as for solid 
‘ judgment and industry, altogether masculine.’ 

Soon after this time Petty became acquainted with lead- 
ing followers of the House of Stuart—a little band of exiles 
in Paris; and he was probably presented to the royal 
brothers who became Charles II. and James II. Hobbes, 
however, who was in France in these years writing the 
‘ Leviathan’ and the treatise ‘De Cive, appears to have 
been his most intimate friend; but we do not agree with 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice that the philosophy of Hobbes 
could have had much weight with Petty. A theory of 
ethics based on pure selfishness, and a theory of politics 
which assumed that men are naturally in a state of warfare, 
and that despotism is required to keep them under, are not 
consistent with the philanthropic doctrines and the en- 
lightened and liberal views on government of which Petty 
became an advocate; his mind, in fact, was more akin 
to those of Locke and Tillotson. Yet, not improbably, 
Hobbes determined the course of life of Petty at this period. 
Hobbes certainly had a sincere regard for his friend; he 
had already attracted the notice of Cromwell, with whom 
he had certain points in common, though the large-minded 
and great ruler differed widely from the cold-blooded philo- 
sopher; and when he was compelled to leave France in 
consequence of his attacks on Rome he, perhaps, had 
Petty as a companion, and induced him, like himself, to 
throw in his lot with the Commonwealth, and to become 
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attached to the Protector’s government. Be this as it may, 
we find Petty at Oxford in 1649-50; and he was elected a 
Fellow of Brasenose, and then Vice-Principal by a special 
dispensation made in his favour. He owed this preferment, 
perhaps, to two of Cromwell’s chaplains employed by the 
Protector to look out for merit, perhaps to the commander 
of the armed force at Oxford, ‘ who had received testimony 
‘ of his rare qualities and gifts.’ 

Petty was in residence at Oxford for some three years, 
and soon made his mark at that great seat of learning. The 
Oxford of 1650-51 was a different place from the Oxford 
which Laud had made half Roman, which had melted its 
plate for Charles I., which had been a centre of the Court 
and the camp of the king. The University was under the 
Puritan yoke; its authorities were composed of the ‘ godly 
‘men’ who had been champions of the Independent faith, 
mixed with officers of the New Model; the teaching of the 
colleges was distinctly Puritan. Yet the course of many of 
the studies was but little changed: classics and mathematics 
flourished nearly as before. Cromwell treated Oxford with a 
due reverence for the past: le was conservative in this as in 
many other instincts. Petty was made ‘ Professor of Music ’ 
at Gresham College, an institution then in its vigorous 
prime. He ‘was beloved by many ingenious scholars,’ 
especially by a small body of very able men—Boyle, Wallis, 
Wilkins, Christopher Wren, and others, future shining 
lights of the Royal Society. Surgery and medicine, how- 
ever, his special calling, engrossed most of his time at 
Oxtord. He became professor of anatomy, and delivered 
lectures, and ‘ kept bodies preserved and pickled;’ and he 
gained a great reputation for skill, having resuscitated a 
malefactor only half hanged. He had been ‘ entered into 
‘the College of Phisitians in London,’ and ‘ had advanced 
‘his stock to about four hundred pounds,’ when he met the 
first decided turn in the flood-tide of fortune. By this time 
Treland had been completely subdued; but the army of 
Cromwell remained in the island, and the victorious soldiery 
of Wexford and Drogheda were being grievously wasted 
by the diseases which the Irish climate in the seventeenth 
century seems to have made fatal to thousands of English- 
men. The fame of Petty had reached the ear of the 
Government, and he was appointed in 1652 ‘ Physician- 
‘General of the Army in Ireland,’ charged with the general 
direction of its sanitary needs, and with a large authority 
over its medical staff. ; 
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We do not know whether the health of the army made a 
marked improvement under Petty’s care, but his active mind 
and keen sense of thrift had soon wrought a change in the 
parts of the service which had been especially committed to 
him. Ireton had died, and had left no fitting successor ; 
Lambert and Fleetwood were not very able men, and jobbing 
and maladministration flourished, but little checked, in most 
departments of the Irish War Office, and not least in its 
medical branches. Petty tells us that before long he had 
observed ‘the vast and needless expense of medicaments, 
‘and how the Apothecary-General of the Army, with his 
‘three assistants, did not spend their time to the best 
‘advantage; and forthwith, to the content of all persons 
‘concerned, with the State’s bare disbursement of 1201., 
‘he did save them 5001. per annum of their former charge, 
‘and furnished the army, hospitals, garrisons, and head- 
‘ quarters with medicaments without the least noise or 
* trouble, reducing that affair to a state of easiness and 
‘plainness which before was held a mystery, and the 
‘vexation of such as Jaboured to administer it well.’ 
He had, ina word, as medical head of the army, given proof 
of much economical and organising skill; but he was soon 
placed in another position, in itself of infinitely more import- 
ance, in which he achieved the most notable work of his 
life. 

The settlement of Ireland was ai this conjuncture the 
great and pressing object of Cromwell’s government. A 
murderous strife, which, with many phases, had continued 
for nearly ten years, had terminated in the utter subjection 
of the whole Irish community to Puritan England. The 
contest had begun with the Celtic rising of Ulster. It had 
changed into a ferocious civil war, in which the Catholic 
Treland of the Englishry of the Pale and of the Irishry of 
the native race had fought, for the most part, in the name 
of the king against Pr otestant and Par liamentary England ; 
it had culminated ina struggle in which five-sixths of Irish- 
men were arrayed in arms against the English Common- 
wealth; it had led to the assertion, absolute and uncon- 
trolled, of the supremacy of the more powerful country, and 
to the complete conquest of the much weaker people. The 
Ireland of Ormond and of the League of Kilkenny, of 
Owen Roe O’Neill, even of the Presbyterian North, had all 
been more or less involved in ‘ rebellion;’ it lay at the feet 
ofthe victor, awaiting a doom of proscription and confisca- 
tion after the manner of the age. More than half the island 
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had been declared forfeited; grants of millions of acres 
had already been made to English ‘ adventurers’ who had 
advanced money in order to put Irish risings down. In 
these circumstances Cromwell resolved to colonise Ireland 
on a gigantic scale by establishing English settlers on 
the lands which had become the spoil of his conquering 
sword. By these means [rish troubles would, he believed, 
cease, and the island would become a peaceful dependency. 
The numberless experiments of the same kind which had 
been made since the reign of Henry VIII., especially the 
Plantation of Ulster, were, if any were needed, sufficient 
precedents. 

The new settlement of Ireland nevertheless presented 
features differing in many respects from the confiscations 
of preceding centuries: it was more severe, general, and far- 
reaching. The chief towns, the lands of the Crown and the 
Church, and the forfeited lands in four counties, were re- 
served to the Commonwealth for its special uses. The 
forfeited lands in ten counties were allotted for colonisation 
in the first instance—those in Louth and eight other 
counties were added afterwards; all these were to be divided 
between the ‘adventurers’ and the Cromwellian ‘ army,’ 
about 35,000 persons. Parts of three counties were given 
to the army in England, and the forfeited lands in four other 
counties were appropriated to regiments which had passed 
from the service of the king to that of the Parliament after 
the defeat and the flight of their leader, Ormond. The 
forfeitures, we have seen, exceeded the half of Ireland; and 
thus an area which by modern figures must have been rather 
more than ten millions of acres, including unprofitable waste 
and water, was to be distributed among perhaps 40,000 
settlers, the great body of these being, with the ‘ adven- 
‘ turers,’ the Puritan soldiery who had subdued the island. 
The lands to be parcelled out in this way among colonists, 
who, be it observed, were by no means in very large numbers, 
considering the vast extent of the spoil, were to be assigned 
at almost a nominal price—12s. the Irish acre in Leinster, 
8s. in Munster, and 4s. in Ulster; the debt due to the ‘ adven- 
‘ turers,’ and the arrears of pay of the ‘army,’ making the 
purchase moneys in the great mass of instances. The 
forfeiting landowners of the conquered people were to be 
quartered in parts of Connaught, an illusory compensation 
for what they had lost—‘To Hell or to Connaught! ’ is still 
an Irish legend—and as very few owners of Jand among the 
Catholics of the Pale and the Catholics of the Celtic race 
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had satisfied the tremendous test of ‘ constant affection’ 
since 1641, imposed by courts set up for the purpose—nay, 
as many Protestant owners were in the same predicament— 
it was doubtless intended that far the greatest part of the 
land of Ireland to the east of the Shannon, that is, in 
Leinster, Munster, and Ulster, should be made the seat of 
the new English colony. This immense confiscation, how- 
ever, did not extend to the mere occupiers or tillers of the 
soil: these were to remain on the forfeited tracts, hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for Puritan masters; and thus 
the settlement, unlike that of Ulster, but like others of 
earlier times, was designed only to effect a change of owners 
on the land, and left the inferior classes intact. Many 
thousands, it should be added, of the conquered race, 
especially of the higher orders, had been driven into exile 
all over the world. 

It was most difficult, however, in the existing state of 
Ireland, to carry out this ambitious design of conquest. 
Apart from the opposition and complaints of the proscribed 
landowners, deprived ruthlessly by ‘ the Courts of Claims ’— 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice does not mention these—the 
work of the settlement was impeded by many other causes. 
Corruption and malversation prevailed; Fleetwood threw 
grants to favourite officers in his camp, and to ‘ godly men’ 
of the Anabaptist sect; the division of the spoil was already 
fought for, generally to the disadvantage of the common 
soldiers; the forfeitures were squandered in a variety of 
ways. The men in power, besides, did not even exactly see 
how the confiscated lands were to be ascertained and dis- 
tributed among the intended owners. Two plansfor a survey 
had been propounded; but the lands to be assigned to the 
colonists, and those to be left to the old possessors, were not 
identified in any way. There were scarcely, for example, any 
maps to show what they were and the distinction between 
them. All was confusion, disorder, and groping in the 
dark; the work could not proceed with an approach to 
certainty. Benjamin Worsley, too, who had been appointed 
Surveyor-General to preside over the task, was a visionary 
and incompetent man; Petty, who could not endure him, 
described him as a ‘ creature of mountain-bellied conceptions,’ 
fond of talking, but unable to act, extravagant, not superior 
to fraud, ‘one who, having been frustrated as to his many 
‘ severall great designs in England, hoped to improve and 
‘ repaire himselfe upon a less knowing and more credulous 
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In this position of affairs Cromwell made his son Henry 
Deputy, and gave him a free hand to complete the settle- 
ment. Henry Cromwell, an upright and humane man, 
found in Petty the instrument needed to accomplish the 
first, and perhaps the most arduous, part of the scheme. 
Petty contracted with the Government to set before it an 
accurate description of the forfeited lands, identifying these 
for the incoming colonists ; but obviously this could be only 
done in a satisfactory way by placing these and the un- 
forfeited lands in a single record, and registering all on a 
visible plan—and thus the project contemplated a general 
survey and a series of maps of the whole of Ireland. The 
idea may not appear remarkable in this age; but it was a 
striking conception for the seventeenth century; it does the 
author the very highest credit. Petty began his great work 
in 1654. It is to his honour that he entered upon it with a 
kindly and merciful feeling for the vanquished Irish race. 
He had no fanatical ideas as to the late Civil War, in this 
respect differing from nine-tenths of his countrymen; and, 
if he recognised accomplished facts, he wrote philosophi- 
cally : ‘ As for the blood shed in these contests God best knows 
‘who did occasion it; but upon the playing of the game 
‘or match the English won, and had, amongst other pre- 
* tences, a gamester’s right at least to their estates.’ While, 
too, he condemned the ‘ rebellion’ of the fallen Irish leaders 
—‘the priests and soldiers, the kindlers of the war’—he 
deprecated, with Vincent Gookin, a well-known name in 
that day, the wholesale confiscation of their lands, and their 
‘ transplantation,’ as it was called, into Connaught, and he 
had nothing but pity for the ‘poor commons the sun never 
‘ shined, or rather not shined, upon a nation so completely 
‘ miserable ;’ ‘the unsettling of a nation,’ he significantly 
added, ‘ is an easy work, the settling is not.” Repugnant as 
they were to the Puritan mind, these pleadings for clemency 
might have borne fruit but for one of those unhappy acci- 
dents which have so often darkened the course of Irish 
history. Just at this time a large body of the Irish 
exiles, who had entered the service of the Duke of Savoy, 
took a prominent part in the massacres of the Vaudois ; 
and ‘the adversaries of the Irish confiscations were swept 
‘ away in a fierce torrent of national indignation. . . . The 
‘ distressed and afflicted people of God,’ wrote the Irish 
officers of Cromwell, thirsting for their prey, ‘have a bitter 
‘ portion, even a cup of astonishment, put into their hands 
‘ to drink by that scarlet strumpet who makes herself drunk 
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‘ with the blood of the saints, because they refuse to drink 
‘of the wine of the fornication. What peace can we 
‘ rejoice in when the whoredoms, murders, and witchcrafts 
‘of Jezebel are so mighty?’ These pious effusions may 
be described as preambles to the. title to many an Irish 
estate. 

The survey of Ireland as proposed assuredly was a 
herculean task. Petty’s instruments could not have been 
perfect ; engineering science was still immature; observa- 
tions must have been difficult to make in a half-barbarous 
and ill-explored country; and he had to deal with irritated 
Celts and wrangling English claimants. The work was, 
nevertheless, finished in less than two years; it remains 
a monument of industry and skill. Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice gives us interesting details respecting the progress 
and completion of a masterpiece of toil. Petty’s sub- 
ordinates must have been very able men. He had in his 
employment about a thousand persons. His instruments 
were made by artificers of many kinds: 

** One man made measuring chains—a wire-maker ; another magneti- 
cal needles with their pins, viz. a watch-maker; another turned the 
boxes out of wood and the heads of the stand on which the instrument 
plays, viz. a turner ; another the stands or legs—a pipe-maker; another 
all the brass-work, viz. a founder; another workman, of more sensitive 
head and hand, touched the needles, adjusted the sights and cards, and 
adapted every piece to each other.” Time-scales, protractors, and com- 
passe-cards were obtained from London, * whither also was sent for a 
magazine of royall paper, mouth glue, colours, pencilles, &c.”’’ * 


Careful provision was made for the work of the survey 
and the perambulation of a difficult country :— 


‘A uniform size of field book was determined upon, and, where 
necessary, the surveyors were furnished with small French tents and 
portable furniture, as it was to be expected that in the wasted counties 
they would find neither house nor harbour. Great trouble was taken 
to secure the most trustworthy meresmen in each barony, and to 
organise the department of accounts as perfectly as possible. “ But 
the principal division of the whole work,” Dr. Petty relates, was ‘to 
make certayne persons such as were able to endure travail, ill lodging 
and dyett, as alsoe heatts and colds, being men of activity, that could 
leap hedge and ditch, and could alsoe ruffle with the several rude per- 
sons in the country; from whom they might so often expect to be 
crossed and opposed. The which qualifications happened to be found 
among several of the ordinary soldiers, many of whom, having been 
bred to trade, could read and write sufficiently for the purposes in- 











* Curiously enough the original copper plates from which the survey 
was printed have recently been found in a cellar of Lansdowne House. 
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tended. Such therefore, if they were but heedful and steady minded, 
though not of the nimblest witts, were taught.”’ 


The country was surveyed in its local divisions, counties, 
baronies, parishes, townlands, and so forth; the lands were 
described according to their kinds—towns, villages, lakes, 
rivers, &c., being set out; and the records thus made were 
put down in maps, the work being called for this reason the 
‘Down Survey.’ There probably were two sets of maps; 
one of them has been nearly altogether lost, the other has 
been much injured by fire, but all that we possess of Petty’s 
work is admirable for its accuracy and skill. Thousands of 
acres, described as unprofitable in his day, have since been 
enclosed and made good land; but the ‘ Down Survey’ is 
strikingly correct in its main lines; it has long been 
admitted as evidence in courts of justice, an honour not 
accorded as yet to the Ordnance Survey. Petty, it appears, 
was less molested than might have been supposed; he was 
a strong man, not easily cowed, and—for he was an adept 
in satire—he repaid his assailants in their own coin. 

The distribution of the immense mass of forfeitures was 
the next problem before the Puritan Government. The 
history of this is a curious example of the spirit and the 
events of an extraordinary time. The original plan was 
that the confiscated lands should be divided—apart from 
other claimants—between ‘ the adventurers’ and the ‘army,’ 
in proportional shares, at the merely nominal rates before 
referred to: 1,000 Irish acres* in Leinster were to be assigned 
for 6001. ; 1,000 in Munster for 4501. ; and 1,000 in Ulster for 
3001. The ‘adventurers’ and the ‘army’ were to have 
their lands near each other; the forfeitures were to be 
allotted in the three provinces to the regiments, it would 
appear, as units, and the distribution was to be made by 
lot, for the army had solemnly declared ‘ that they would 
‘rather take a lott upon a barren mountain as a portion 
‘ from the Lord, than a portion in the most fruitful valley 
‘of their own choice.’ Unfortunately Satan, in the guise 
of selfishness, annihilated the Puritan faith in Providence. 
The lands to be divided, of course, were of very unequal 
value: 1,000 acres, for instance, in Meath were worth 3,000 
in the King’s County, and so on in the other provinces. 





* Equal to about 1,600 acres in England. 

{ The adventurers and the army obtained large grants in Connaught 
also, at what rates does not appear; this chapter in the confiscations 
has not been fully explored. 
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The pious souls whose lot fell on a bad heritage were soon 
up in arms against those whose lot fell on a good. An 
attempt was made to redress this grievance by distributing 
the lands, not by provinces, but by baronies—very much 
smaller areas; but the inequality was not much lessened: 
one barony in Limerick was probably richer than two or 
three baronies in Cork and Waterford. All became clamour 
and recrimination in the camps of the Saints; the contrast 
between the fine plains of Louth and the tempestuous and 
desolate hills of Kerry was a theme of many godly revilings ; 
and, besides, the rights of the soldiery were already being 
filched away by cunning officers, contractors, and long- 
headed sutlers, who contrived to ‘cheat the poor privates 
* out of their portions.’ The scheme, in a word, completely 
broke down; and Henry Cromwell, seeing that wrong was 
being done, had recourse to more sublunary means than 
‘ Providential lotts’ to make the distribution approach 
justice. 

A commission, of which Petty was the real head, was 
appointed to make a division of the lands, and to give the 
‘adventurers,’ the ‘army, and all others entitled some- 
thing like properly adjusted shares of the spoil. This must 
have been a very difficult task; but all that is positively 
known is that the forfeitures were thrown, so to speak, into 
hotchpot, and then distributed by a rough and ready 
method. Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has not dwelt on this 
subject, yet the steps of the process might still be traced. 
Sir Thomas Larcom thought that the allotment was 
reasonably just :— 


‘It is difficult to imagine a work more full of perplexity and 
uncertainty than to locate 32,000* officers, soldiers, and followers, 
with adventurers, settlers, and creditors of every kind and class, 
having different and uncertain claims, on lands of different and uncer- 
tain value in detached parcels sprinkled over two-thirds of Ireland; 
nor, as Dr. Petty subsequently experienced, a task more thankless in 
the eyes of the contemporary million. It was for his comfort that he 
obtained and kept the good opinion of those who were unprejudiced 
and impartial. The true appeal is to the quiet force of public 
opinion, as time moves on and anger gradually subsides; and from that 
tribunal the award has long been favourable to the work of Dr. Petty. 
It stands to this day, with the accompanying books of distribution, 
the legal record of the title on which half the land of Ireland is 

* The number of grantees of all classes seems to have been at 
first estimated at about 40,000. But this total had been rapidly in 
course of diminution from many causes. 
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held; and for the purpose to which it was and is applied, it remains 
sufficient.’ 


Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice describes in detail the recom- 
pense given to Petty for these great services, and his 
investments of the sums paid to him. He received 9,6001. 
for the survey and the distribution ; he had saved 3,400/. in 
different ways; the whole capital was, therefore, 13,000/. 
With these sums he purchased estates in Ireland ‘at a 
‘ time when, without art, interest, or authority, men bought 
‘as much land for 10s. in real money as in this year, 
‘ 1685, yields 10s. per annum rent above his Majesty’s quit- 
‘rents;’ and he bought besides ‘the Earl of Arundel’s 
‘ house and a garden at Lothbury,’ keeping still ‘a part in 
‘ cash to answer emergencies.’ The Irish estates comprised 
about 17,000 acres, for the most part in counties of the 
better class ; but there were, in addition, some 50,000 acres 
in Kerry, then a wilderness of mountain, woodland, and 
waste, part of this tract forming the well-known settlement 
described by Macaulay, and to be briefly noticed by us. 
These lands, united with those of the Norman Fitzmaurices, 
composed the vast domain which the Lords Shelburne 
possessed in Ireland in the last century ; a large part of them 
still belongs to the house of Lansdowne. Petty always 
insisted, and it seems to be the fact, that he bought his 
Irish lands in the open market through the brokers who 
dealt on behalf of the army, and that he had nothing to do 
with the sinister traffic, through which land, at this time, 
was transferred in Ireland by fraudulent contrivances of 
many kinds. His Irish estates, indeed, cost him a mere 
song; but there is nothing surprising in this circumstance 
to those familiar with the occurrences of the time. To cite 
a single instance, the great estates of the Earls of Port- 
arlington were, for the most part, acquired by Joe Damer, 
a usurer of the camp, who lived down to the reign of 
George I., by petty advances to needy soldiers; and hundreds 
of thousands of acres, now forming fine domains, were 
bought by colonels of regiments and other officers, their 
men selling their allotments for a few shillings—in some 
cases, it has been said, for glasses of whisky apiece. The 
land of Ireland, in fact, after the Cromwellian conquest, 
was like a fox thrown to a ravening pack: the strongest and 
most sagacious hounds, as usual, had the lion’s share of the 
prey. 


Petty’s services made Henry Cromwell a friend; the 
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Deputy appointed him his private secretary, and also 
assistant-clerk of the Council. Things went on smoothly 
for the great survey during the Protector’s reign; but 
troubles began when Oliver had passed away. In the 
Parliament summoned by Richard Cromwell, Petty was 
returned for Kinsale, and sat for West Looe—the old repre- 
sentation in England had been restored—and he was assailed 
by a clique of angry partisans, his conduct in Ireland being 
brought up against him. The leader of these men was Sir 
Hierome Sankey, an impostor, a rogue, and a caster-out of 
devils, according to Petty’s bitter description. The object of 
this persecution became, for a time, ‘like a restless foot- 
‘ ball, kickt up and down by the dirty feet of a discontented 
‘ multitude, tyed all day long to the stake, to be baited for 
‘ the most part by irrational creatures.’ The charges, how- 
ever, of fraud, of taking bribes, of making false returns, and 
of breach of trust made against Petty were not sustained. 
The ‘ House of Commons fell a-talking with each other, and 
‘ tryed by interrupting and jeering to stop Sir Hierome his 
‘mouth.’ Nothing more was heard when an order was 
made that the accusation should be strictly specified, and 
after a moderate speech in self-defence Petty characteristi- 
cally took the offensive, and wrote a pamphlet to prove that 
the State was his debtor. He was, in fact, safe while the 
Cromwells retained power; but during the brief period of 
the ascendency of the Rump he was dismissed from all his 
appointments, and was, perhaps, for a time in danger. It 
is curious to observe that Henry Cromwell was almost as 
hostile as the Cavaliers themselves to the extreme re- 
publican faction. ‘The worms or vipers lying in the gutts of 
* the Commonwealth,’ he wrote, ‘have caused the frettings 
‘ and gnawings you mention;’ he exclaimed afterwards, ‘ Will 
‘ not the loins of an imposing Anabaptist or Independent be 
‘as heavy as the loins of an imposing Prelate or Presbyter ? ’ 
Petty, with nine-tenths of Englishmen, declared for Monk 
and a free Parliament when the opportunity came; in fact, 
the pretensions of the Rump—a Radical House of Commons 
clinging to power against the will of the nation; the spec- 
tacle is at present before our eyes—and the rule of the 
sword set up by Lambert had made the return of Charles IT. 
certain. He did not, however, abandon his friend and 
patron; he was the means of saving part of Henry 
Cromwell’s estate, and he was a trusted adviser of ‘ Lady 
‘ Cromwell’ for years. 

The Restoration marks a new era in the progress of 
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experimental science in England. As far back as 1646 a 
‘ Philosophical Society’ had been founded in London; the 
members had migrated to Gresham College. They esta- 
blished the Royal Society in 1660... which, it is well 
known, took ‘all the domain of Nature in view,’ and 
entered manifold fields of inquiry—physical, statistical, 
chemical, economical. Petty was one of its most illustrious 
members. His mind seems first to have addressed itself 
to naval construction and its improvement. These attempts 
attracted the notice of Charles and of the Duke of York, 
to whom, we have said, he had perhaps been introduced. 
The original ideas of the bold man of science provoked 
the light banter of the epicurean king, who told him 
that ‘he was allways ayming at the impossible.’ One of 
Petty’s designs was of a vessel worked by paddles, through 
machinery from within—a prototype of the modern steam- 
boat ; another was of a double-bottomed craft, resembling 
the ‘Calais Douvres’ of our day; he hoped that it would 
combine stability and speed, but unluckily it proved a sorry 
failure. We quote from Pepys; the shrewdness of Charles 
may be noted :— 


‘In the Duke’s chamber: the King came and stayed an hour or 
two, laughing at Sir William Petty, who was then about his boat, and 
at Gresham College in general ; at which poor Petty was I perceived 
at some loss; but did argue discreetly, and from the unreasonable 
follies of the King’s objections and other bystanders, with great 
discretion; and offered to take odds against the King’s best boates ; 
but the King would not lay, but cried him down with words only. 
Gresham College he mightily laughed at for spending time in weighing 
of such things, and doing nothing else since they sat. He told him he 
would have to return to Ireland in his own ship, which he called a 
fantastical, bottomless, double-bottomed machine.’ 


Petty was knighted in 1662; he was soon afterwards 
engaged in the work of dealing anew with the Cromwellian 
forfeitures, and remodelling the settlement of the land in 
Ireland. The Protector’s great scheme of colonisation was 
already failing; but his strong government had secured 
peace in Ireland, and even a certain degree of prosperity ; 
and most of the confiscated territory had been allotted to 
‘the adventurers’ and to the ‘army,’ or rather to what 
remained of both. A powerful ‘ English interest’ had thus 
been created, and neither the Cavalier Parliament nor that 
convened in Dublin would have tolerated an attempt to 
weaken or break it up, and to restore the dispossessed Irish 
owners to their lands. This, too, was the intention of 
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Charles and of his best advisers. They had been taught by 
a tremendous lesson how dangerous it was to cross English 
opinion and to trifle or dally with Irish rebellion; they 
never contemplated a radical change in the Cromwellian 
settlement. But they were beset by claimants of all kinds: 
loyal Protestants who had served with Ormond; Catholics 
of the Pale and Catholics of the native race who had borne 
arms in the name of the Crown; even by Catholics who had 
fought against Cromwell, though, perhaps, rebels since 1641. 
These classes all demanded that they should be given back 
lands wrested from them by a usurping regicide. The 
situation was one of enormous difficulty; a satisfactory 
arrangement was, perhaps, impossible. Yet the course 
adopted by the king was false and unjust, and especially 
marked by the bad favouritism of the Stuarts. The lands 
of the dominant Church of the few were restored ; immense 
grants were lavished on the Duke of York, on Ormond, on 
a few prominent courtiers, and on a certain number of 
Protestant loyalists. Subject to some exceptions, the lands 
allotted to the ‘adventurers’ and the ‘army’ were to be 
retained by them; or they were to be compensated, if dis- 
possessed, by other lands, believed to be of considerable 
extent, which apparently had not as yet been distributed. 
Comparatively little land was, therefore, left for the remain- 
ing claimants, five-sixths, probably, of the whole body; but 
it was considered that enough might be made forthcoming, 
as this class was for the most part Catholics, by applying to 
it a most stringent test: ‘innocent Papists’ only were to 
regain their lands, and the proof of ‘innocence’ was made 
difficult in the extreme. An Act, well known as the Act of 
Settlement, was passed by the Irish Parliament to carry out 
this scheme, and a commission was appointed to decide on 
claims, and especially to declare who were ‘ innocent Papists,’ 
a numerous but inconvenient body of men, representatives, 
indeed, of an ill-fated race, but, as far as was decently 
possible, to be thrust aside or silenced. Petty was a mem- 
ber of this commission, perhaps its master-spirit. 

The interest of Petty was to maintain the Cromwellian 
forfeitures ; he disliked, too, the ruined Catholic leaders ; he 
thought them deeply implicated in the guilt of rebellion. 
His correspondence shows the bias of his mind; he insisted 
that the ‘innocent Papists’ were very few; he made as little 
as he could of their losses and sufferings. Yet many more 
of this foredoomed class proved their ‘innocence’ than was 
deemed possible. It is only fair to remark that the com- 
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mission appears to have reported on their claims with a due 
regard to justice. It soon became evident that the fund of 
land would fall short were the greater part of these men to 
recover their estates ; a furious outcry was raised by the new 
‘English interest ;’ it was echoed at Westminster and in 
Dublin alike. Charles acted after the manner of his race: 
a few additional grants were made as tokens of the king’s 
special grace, but all the remaining Catholic Irish claimants 
were prevented from urging their demands further, and 
deprived of the rights given them by the Act of Settlement ! 
From 3,000 to 4,000 dispossessed owners of land were 
thus outlawed and despoiled without a hearing. It is by 
no means certain that a large number of these would not 
have satisfied the test of ‘ innocence,’ framed, as it was, in 
every way against them; in any case, their exclusion was an 
infamous wrong. Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has not referred 
to this gross instance of shameless injustice ; this is a notable 
and a bad omission in his book. The Act of Explanation, as 
is well known, was passed to modify the Act of Settlement, 
and to give its sanction to the new arrangements; the 
‘adventurers’ and the ‘army’ were compelled to give up a 
part of their lands in order, mainly, to make up grants 
bestowed, in most instances, on greedy favourites. The 
injured Catholic owners were left to fill the continent with 
well-deserved complaints. The final settlement, it should 
be added, was, by Petty’s account, marked by jobbery and 
frauds of every possible kind—a scramble of hard and un- 
scrupulous selfishness. If, in this matter of the confiscation 
of the land of Ireland, Cromwell was the stern conqueror 
who struck down his foes, Charles was a treacherous but 
unwise Machiavel. The king was reckless and lavish where 
his duty was prudence ; he consented beforehand to the ruin 
of men who, whatever their faults, had been his adherents, 
at least in the great mass of instances; he ultimately 
betrayed them without thought or regret. 

Petty has made an attempt to ascertain the extent of the 
great transfer of the land of Ireland which was the result 
of the Cromwellian forfeitures and of the Acts of Settle- 
ment and Explanation. Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has 
given us the figures. Apparently they were made in good 
faith; but they are largely conjectural, far from accurate, 
and, as Hallam has pointed out, by no means consistent. 
Sir William underrated the whole area of the island by 
3,000,000 or 4,000,000 acres. This was not, as he said, 
10,500,000 Irish acres; it was really more than 20,000,000 
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English. Of this area, more than two-thirds—that is, pro- 
bably, nearly 14,000,000 acres—were, he calculated, reason- 
ably good land; and between 8,000,000 and 9,000,000 of 
these belonged to Catholics, he computed, before 1641. 
These were all, or nearly all, made the subject of confisca- 
tion by the Protector; but a considerable part was not 
transferred, and a part was recovered under the Act of 
Settlement. On the whole, Petty inferred that about a half 
of these lands came ultimately back into Catholic hands ; 
that is, of the 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 acres they regained 
4,000,000 or 4,500,000; * in other words, before 1641 they 
possessed about two-thirds of the good lands, and one-third 
only after the Restoration. These estimates, however, are 
far from well founded; it can only be said with confidence 
that at least a fifth part—taking the lowest calculation that 
has been made—of the soil of Ireland finally changed hands 
between 1641 and 1665—that is, rather more than has been 
transferred by the Encumbered Estates Acts in our time. 
Petty thought that about a third of the people of Ireland 
perished in the Rebellion and the wars that followed; this 
nearly corresponds with the immense exodus which was the 
result of the Famine of 1845-7. 

We are on safer ground, and it is more instructive, when 
we note the effects of these wholesale forfeitures on the 
history, and even the present state, of Ireland. Cromwell’s 
work of spoliation cannot be justified, but it was by no 
means without a rational excuse. It was the age of the 
Edicts of Restitution, and of the sack of Magdeburg—crimes 
of the Catholic revival abhorred by the Puritan. The pro- 
vocation given to England by the great mass of Irishmen 
during many years was most grave and alarming. A 
massacre of the colonists of Ulster had occurred in 1641; an 
Trish army had landed on the shores of England; Charles I. 
had conspired with Irish rebels against the Long Parliament 
and English liberties; a Popish invasion from Ireland had 
long been a dread of Englishmen. We cannot feel surprise 
that the strong-minded ruler, who embodied the feelings 
and passions of two-thirds of his countrymen, should have 
exacted a widespread and summary vengeance. This ex- 
plains, much as we lament, Cromwell’s Irish policy. It is 
more important to recollect that the ambitious colonising 
plan of the Protector ultimately proved worse than useless. 





* We have in these figures endeavoured to rectify Petty’s original 
mistakes, and have translated Irish into English acres, 
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The intended settlers were much too few from the first; 
they disappeared in thousands as the lands of the soldiers, 
who were to form the backbone of the new plantation, were 
bought up by their officers and speculators of all kinds. 
Moreover, as the humbler classes of the native race were 
allowed to continue seated on the soil, the settlers who re- 
tained their allotments sank before long into the mass ot 
the Celtic peasantry, and became ‘more Irish than the 
‘Trish themselves,’ like the ‘degenerate Englishry’ of an 
earlier time. The Cromwellian settlement was soon very 
nearly effaced. Two or three thousand owners of Irish land, 
alien in race and faith from the people around them, and 
divided from it by the most evil memories, were in a 
century all that remained of it. But the Cromwellian 
settlement was the principal cause of the great rising of 
the Irishry in 1689-90; it was the ultimate source of Irish 
agrarian crime; it has ever since embittered Irish landed 
relations. To this day a ‘ Cromwellian landlord’ is a word 
of reproach in the mouth of the Irish peasant—nay, even 
of the Irish gentleman of the old noblesse. The lesson 
should not be lost on those who advocate another enormous 
transfer of the land of Ireland.* 

Petty was member for Innistiogue—a little Kilkenny 
village, one of the pocket-boroughs created by James I.—in 
the Irish House of Commons of this period. Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice has not noticed that he was again charged with 
misconduct and fraud; but he was acquitted, and we may 
accept the acquittal as just. He retained, it would appear, 
all the lands he had acquired, but he had to contend with 
an angry swarm of enemies and to battle for his Irish 
possessions for years. The revenue of Ireland was still let 
out to farm ; the farmers claimed from him obsolete arrears 
of rents, and set up against him old titles of the Crown— 
evil practices common in Ireland since the sixteenth century. 
He was not molested by the dispossessed Irish owners— 
these had carried their swords into foreign armies, or were 
too weak to make their voices heard—but his rights were 
impeached by Protestant loyalists discontented with what 
had been allotted to them; and ‘ the Duke of Ormond was,’ 


* By far the best account of the Cromwellian confiscations, of the 
Acts of Settlement and Explanation, and of the resulting evils, will be 
found in Mr. Lecky’s ‘England in the Eighteenth Century,’ vol. ii. 
ch. 6. Mr. Prendergast’s ‘ Cromwellian Settlement,’ if a one-sided 
book, abounds, too, in research and information, 
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for him, ‘ David,’ ‘but Iam Uriah;’ ‘ my estate in Kerry is 
‘ Bathsheba.’ He fought his enemies, however, with cha- 
racteristic vigour, made fresh ‘demands’ on the Govern- 
ment for sums he declared his due, and triumphed at last, 
after a succession of lawsuits as numerous as those of the 
Widow Blackacre, in one of which he was committed for 
contempt of court. ‘Let me tell you,’ he wrote pugna- 
ciously to his kinsman, Robert Southwell, ‘ that even in this 
‘ last storme which has blown upon my concerns in England 
‘and Ireland I have (to shewe mine enemies that they 
* cannot give me business enough) actually made and finished 
‘the chariot which I was modelling in England. ... My 
‘friends and enemies should both alike know that I am in 
‘a much better condition to chastise the one and to cherish 
‘the other than at any former period.’ Southwell, too, 
remonstrated in vain against the dogged tenacity of his 
friend. ‘I cannot but wish you well in Port, or rather upon 
‘ the firm land, and to have very little or nothing still left 
* to the mercy and goodwill of others. For there is generally 
‘ imbibed such an opinion and dread of your superiority and 
‘reach over other men in the wayes of dealing, that they 
‘ hate what they feare, and find wayes to make him feare 
‘that is feared.’ 

We do not know what Sir William did with his other 
lands in Ireland, but Macaulay, we have said, has described 
the settlement—an example of his speculative and energetic 
turn of mind—which he founded in the remote wastes of 
Kerry. This part of Ireland was then an unexplored 
wilderness, a land where the Atlantic tempests swept over 
desolate bogs and mountains, and where the wolf littered 
amidst a half-savage people, thinned by cruel years of civil 
war and famine. But the primeval forest clothed the deep 
valleys and glens; the beautiful woodland, in our day cling- 
ing almost to Killarney alone, spread over tracts from 
which it has long disappeared; and a rude marble was 
extracted from the sides of hills which gave no hope of a 
return to the husbandman. Petty planted a colony of 
sturdy men, of English blood and in faith Protestant, in a 
solitary recess of this wild region, where the head of a far- 
extending bay reaches inland from the distant Atlantic ; 
and the little town of Kenmare, or, as it was then called, 
‘ Nedeen,’ a ‘nest in the midst of encircling trees, became 
ere long a seat of busy life and industry. Southwell, the 
owner of Kings Weston, his fine seat on the Avon, sent ore 
from Bristol and Swansea to be smelted at Kenmare. The 
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vast supply of fuel on the spot made this a profitable and 
easy enterprise. Marble and timber were exported in large 
quantities; and, dangerous and long as the voyages were, 
the colony throve, and its active-minded founder made more 
money by this traffic than he received from all the rest of 
his vast domain in Kerry. Petty made repeated visits to 
Kenmare. His account of the settlement is full of interest. 
The colonists worked hard, and led happy lives, though 
nothing like a magistrate was to be found, and they were far 
from a place of religious worship. The Celtic peasantry, 
attracted by good wages, came gradually in considerable 
numbers to the spot, and toiled submissively for their Saxon 
masters, apparently contented and with goodwill. Skilful 
assistants superintended the works under Petty’s watchful 
and able direction. 

Petty was a kindly superior to his Kerry dependents; he 
did not, indeed, see through parts of the nature of the Celt, 
as the fate of his colony was to show, but he had genuine 
sympathy with the Irish of the humbler orders. He despised 
their chiefs, and had no idea how passionately they were 
still attached to them; but he insisted that they were the 
dupes of rebellion, and were better off than they had ever 
been before :— 

‘ What should they have gotten if the late rebellion had absolutely 
succeeded, but a more absolute servitude? ... The poorest now in 
Ireland ride on horseback, when heretofore the best ran on foot like 
animals. They wear better clothes than ever, the gentry have better 
breeding, and the generality of the plebeians more money and 
freedom.’ 


The Irish, Petty maintained, were like other people—he 
had the true Thucydidean temper—their faults were the 
results of circumstance :— 


‘Their lazing seems to me to proceed rather from want of employ- 
ment and encouragement to work, than from the natural abundance of 
flegm in their bowels and blood; for what need they to work, who 
can content themselves with potatoes, whereof the labour of one man 
can feed forty; and with milk, whereof one cow will, in summer time, 
give meat and drink enough for three men ; when they can every where 
gather cockles, oysters, muscles, crabs, &c., with boats, nets, angles, or 
the art of fishing; and can build an house in three days? And why 
should they desire to fare better, though with more labour, when they 
are taught that this way of living is more like the patriarchs of old, 
and the saints of later times, by whose prayers and merits they are to 
be relieved, and whose examples they are therefore to follow ?’ 


The condition of Ireland and of Irish commerce had, 
meanwhile, attracted Petty’s attention. Cromwell had per- 
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ceived, with the insight of genius, that a union of the three 
Kingdoms was a necessity of the State; representatives of 
Scotland and Ireland had appeared at Westminster. A 
free trade between Great Britain and Ireland would pro- 
bably have been the ultimate result; but the Restoration 
had set up the old order of things, and reconstituted the 
English, Scottish, and Irish Parliaments. The Parliament 
of England had already interfered with the trade of Ire- 
land in different ways: a season of agricultural distress 
was made the occasion of prohibiting Ireland to export to 
England cattle, meat, and even her best product—wool. 
The Navigation Act, too, was applied to Ireland. Ships of 
Trish build could not trade with our colonies ; the crews of 
English ships could be only one-fourth Irish; ships bound 
for Ireland had to unload their cargoes in England to be re- 
shipped to Irish ports. These restrictions, though framed 
after the ideas of the day—the mercantile system was in the 
ascendant—weighed heavily on Ireland, and half destroyed 
her trade. Petty, with enlightened prescience, protested 
against them. ‘We do the trade between England and 
‘ Ireland,’ he indignantly wrote, ‘as the Spaniards in the 
‘ West Indies do to all other nations; for which cause all 
* other nations have war with them;’ and he denounced it 
as a gross wrong ‘that men born in England who have lands 
‘ granted them by the King . . . should be debarred to bring 
‘with them out of Ireland food whereupon to live ; nor 
‘ suffered to carry money out of Ireland, nor to bring such 
‘ commodities as they fetch from America directly home, but 
‘ round about by England with extream hazard and loss, and 
‘ be forced to trade only with strangers.’ It is unnecessary 
to point out how wise were these words, or how they were 
prophetic of evils to come. The restrictions on the trade of 
Ireland were made more severe, and they not only checked 
her progress and increased her poverty, but exasperated the 
English Protestant colony planted in the land to maintain 
the British connexion. They provoked the ‘seva indigna- 
‘tio’ of Swift, made even the gentle Berkeley complain, 
and caused the Volunteer movement of 1781-2. 

Sir William married in 1667. His wife was the widow of 
Sir Maurice Fenton, and a daughter of Hardress Waller, a 
well-known Parliamentary soldier. Lady Petty is described 
as ‘a very beautiful and ingenious lady, browne, with glorious 
‘eyes,’ an ‘extraordinary wit as well as beauty;’ but, as 
she ‘could endure nothing mean, or that was not magnifi- 
‘cent,’ she was not perhaps exactly a fitting helpmeet for 
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a husband who had roughed it for the greatest part of his 
life, and who had ‘so little admiration for splendid furniture 
‘or the curiosities of the age’ that he declared ‘he could 
‘lie in straw with as much satisfaction.’ The pair, how- 
ever, were good, and happy in their marriage, though Lady 
Petty had no taste for expeditions into the wilds of Kerry, 
or even for living in the dingy streets of Dublin. Sir 
William’s letters are written in the best spirit. We quote 
two passages, one referring to the daughter wbo became 
the ancestress of the Lansdownes :— 

‘I hope, my Dearest, That this will find you safely delivered, the 
news whereof will be of all others most welcome. I am very weary 
of this separation, but hope to make this one the Prevention of any 
more. Otherwise this it selfe had been intollerable. ... As for 
My-Anne I protest I think her, taken altogether, the most desirable 
child I know. I assure you shee is neither froward nor abates a jot 
of her lusty feeding and sound sleeping, nor of her merry humor and 
pretty tricks, for shee also growes a mighty mimick and mocker of her 
brother Charles, and when hee bawles, will counterfet a wondring at 
him, as well as Lacy. If you doubt what I say, make hast to disprove 
mee upon the place, and let mee know where I shall meete you, but 
I will not come far, for I will not leave my children.’ 

Anne Petty’s gift as a mimic seems to have been inherited ; 
her father made use of this weapon against his assailants, 
often exasperating them, as he had cause to regret. 

This was not the least active or fruitful part of Petty’s 
honourable and useful life. He was welcome at the Court 
of Charles II., though too energetic for a fainéant king. He 
twice refused a peerage, because he would not pay for it, 
and because the offer did not add a lucrative place. He 
was much in the confidence of the Duke of York; became 
a Commissioner of the Navy, and made plans for the con- 
struction of ships, and official reforms; and characteristically 
set to work again at his double-bottomed craft, which he 
nsisted was the very best of models, but again proved unfit 
to stand the sea. Much of his time was spent in London at 
the Royal Society, where he made experiments on all things 
—from the properties of water, air, and disease, to the 
question, ‘ How milk came into the breasts of a woman.’ 
And he devoted laborious hours to collecting statistics, 
which he first placed in the rank of a science, and which, 
he rightly insisted, were essential to good government. 
He lived, however, chiefly, it would appear, in Ireland, 
where his estates and his principal interests lay. He had 
still to maintain a tough fight with enemies, and he did 
not get on particularly well with successive governors at 
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the Castle; but he was ‘ gradually less bitten by the tooth 
‘of envy’ as time passed and his real worth was known. 
He was recognised as one of the most able of the ‘ English 
‘in Ireland.’ He often visited his settlement at Kenmare, 
like his contemporaries, without a thought or fear of what 
the future was to bring for Ireland; and he propounded all 
kinds of Irish reforms, on which we shall say a word after- 
wards. He was made Judge of the Irish Court of Admiralty, 
too; but in this capacity he was not successful. He detested 
lawyers and legal chicane, resembling in this the great 
Protector. Yet the busy and energetic man of action had 
time for literary occupations of many kinds, and it was in 
these years that he composed works which have secured 
him a place among real thinkers. Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
thus describes Petty’s multifarious doings: 

‘ He builds houses in London and Dublin; reads papers before the 
Royal Society; keeps up his interest in medicine; commences a 
metaphysical treatise ; plunges deeply into political economy ; not only 
translates the Psalms into Latin verse, but also what he irreverently 
termed “ the catterwouling songs” of Sir Peter Pett of the Board of 
Admiralty, one of his colleagues on the Council of the Royal Society ; 
writes a quantity of good Latin and bad English original verse; builds 
a new kind of chariot, not to mention the “ double bottom ;” and does 
all these things in the intervals of his endless suits with the farmers of 
the revenue, and the battle with Lord Kingston, besides keeping up a 
large private correspondence. He gets a “ custodium ” of his lands in 
Kerry, and “is gone,” Lady Petty despairingly writes to Sir Robert 
Southwell, “upon the unlucky place himself; which she is very sorry 
for, considering how unfit he is to ride in such dangerous places.” He 
draws up schemes for the education of his own children and for 
Southwell’s son Edward; he dabbles in theology, and consoles himself 
in dreamy and rather mystical speculations on the character and nature 
of the Deity, for the terrestrial troubles which he suffers owing to 
“there being always some devilish enemy, who sows tares amongst 
the corn at night.” His old habit of mimicry was also an unfailing 
source of consolation; and he could not resist falling back upon it 
notwithstanding his constant resolves to abandon a practice too dan- 
gerous for unsettled times.’ 


Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has done well to devote a 
considerable part of his book to an examination of Petty’s 
writings; the review, we have said, is well informed and 
able. Petty’s works bear somewhat modest names—‘ Political 
‘ Arithmetic,’ ‘ Political Anatomy,’ and the like—and are less 
akin to elaborate treatises than to essays throwing out 
hints and thoughts; but they are, nevertheless, of sterling 
value, with reference] to the whole sphere of politics, 
Speculation is not their greatest excellence; yet the specu- 
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lations contained in them are usually enlightened, and in 
the right direction. They disclose a broad, far-reaching, 
and liberal mind, superior to the ideas prevailing at the time, 
and almost always on the side of progress. Take, for instance, 
this view of the functions of the State, set forth in the age 
of Louis XIV. and of the later Stuarts, and nearly corre- 
sponding to the modern theory ; it appears in the ‘ Treatise 
‘on Taxes : ’— 


‘ The only legitimate public charges of a State are, its defence by 
land and sea, so as to secure peace at home and abroad and honour- 
able vindication from injury by foreign nations; the maintenance of 
the chief of the State in becoming splendour, and of the administration, 
in all its branches, in a state of efficiency ; “ the pastorage of souls by 
salaried ministers of religion ;” the charge of schools and universities, 
the endowment of which, in his opinion, ought to be a concern of the 
State, and the distribution of whose emoluments ought not to be 
“ according to the fond conceits of parents and friends,” and of which 
one of the principal aims should be the discovery of Nature in all its 
operations ; “ the maintenance of orphans, the aged, and the impotent,” 
for, in his opinion, “ the poor can lay up nothing against the time of 
their impotency and want of work, when we think it is just to limit 
the wages of the poor;” and the improvement of roads, navigable 
rivers, bridges, harbours, and the means of communication, and the 
development of mines and collieries,’ 


The Church, too, like the State, was, in Petty’s judge- 
ment, not to be an encroaching and meddling despotism, 
restricting the legitimate bounds of liberty; narrow for- 
mularies were as reprehensible as coercive laws :— 


‘ He constantly had floating before his vision the idea of a broad 
and comprehensive Church, founded on ethical precepts rather than 
on any definite theological dogma or creed; the Church of God rather 
than the Church of England, or of any strictly sacerdotal body. To 
disbelieve, indeed, in the immortality of the soul rendered man, in his 
opinion, a beast; and persons holding such views should, he thought, 
be under civil and political disabilities. With this exception, the only 
reasonable penalties he considered to be fines for actual breaches of 
the peace, even if committed in the name of religion.’ 


It is scarcely necessary to say that, with these views, 
Petty was a zealous advocate of religious liberty. Un- 
doubtedly, like the most liberal Englishman of the age, he 
did not extend this doctrine to Roman Catholics; these, he 
contended, were justly subject to disabilities, and even to 
penalties, by reason of the pretensions made by their Church. 
But Rome was to blame for this exception; a Power that 
had acted as she had acted for a century and a half had no 
right to complain that a Protestant State—and even Catholic 
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States concurred—should take securities against a com- 
munion the spiritual chiefs of which had asserted claims 
inconsistent with public order and peace; our ancestors, 
in this matter, were not in error. Petty, too, took some- 
what narrow ground in claiming toleration for Protestant 
Dissenting sects. He did not place their case on the broad 
basis of right: he argued that they should enjoy religious 
freedom because they were law-abiding and industrious 
bodies of men. This was a concession to the prejudices of 
the day—perhaps an appeal to expediency and common sense, 
in preference to the higher demands of principle. And yet 
the true theory of religious liberty—since, happily, the 
birthright of all people of these realms—was unequivocally 
expressed in these fine words of Petty, remarkable in the 
times of the unjust ascendency of the Church in England 
and of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes: ‘No man can 
‘believe, but what himself pleases ; and to force men to say 
* they believe what they do not, is vain, absurd, and without 
* honour to God.’ 

The speculations of Petty, however, are most striking 
and original in the domain of commerce. In an age of 
restriction and prohibition he thoroughly grasped the real 
principles which contribute to the increase of trade and to 
the material wealth of nations. He perceived, as clearly us 
Adam Smith himself, if his thoughts are not cast in a scien- 
tific form, that industry, including the works of the mind, 
is the true source of opulence in a State; that in its opera- 
tions it should be let to discover its natural objects for 
itself; and that, consequently, law should not interfere with 
it. And from these just views he deduced the maxims that 
Governments should not interfere with foreign imports 
when these could be obtained fromm abroad more cheaply 
than at home; that they should not stimulate artificially 
domestic exports; that they should not raise barriers to 
force trade into channels it did not seek for itself; that, in 
exchange, things should be left to find their own level. 
‘Why, he asked, should we ‘persuade water to rise of 
‘ itself above its natural spring? . . . Why should we for- 
‘bid the use of any foreign commodity, which our own 
‘hands and country cannot produce, when we can employ 
‘ our spare hands and lands upon such exportable commodi- 
‘ ties as will purchase the same and more? ... We must 
‘consider, in general, that as wise physicians tamper not 
‘ exceedingly with their patients, rather complying with the 
‘motions of Nature than contradictirg it with vehement 
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‘ administratives of their own, so in politics and economics 
‘the same must be used.’ Petty concluded, therefore, that 
the mercantile theory of Colbert and his imitators was 
radically false ; that ‘ protection,’ and all that is implied in 
the word, is, as a general rule, a mistake ; and that as gold 
and silver are not the true tests of wealth, so the ‘ balance 
‘of trade,’ measured by that of the precious metals, has 
nothing to do with real prosperity. He was not always, 
indeed, consistent in his views. For example, his jealousy 
of the trade of the Dutch made him hint at a tariff hostile 
to the States; and he did not condemn the Navigation Act 
expressly, though he knew how injurious it was to Ireland. 
But the same may be said even of Adam Smith ; and Petty, 
doubtless, did not like to offend powerful interests upholding 
opposite doctrines—nay, to divert commerce hastily out of 
courses which, however unwisely, had been made for it. He 
was, in short, a prudent economic thinker; but he is entitled 
to rank with Berkeley and Hume as one of the fathers of 
economic science. 

The ability of Petty, nevertheless, is most evident in the 
domain of practical politics. With other enlightened 
thinkers of the day, he perceived the vices of our old 
electoral system: this was natural, indeed, in the case of 
men who had witnessed the changes wrought by Cromwell. 
‘ Of all the men in England of twenty-one years old,’ he saw 
that, ‘although they have all Right and Capacity to be 
‘made Members of either House of Parliament, yet scarce 
‘ one-fifth part of them have power to elect Members for 
‘the House of Commons; 70,000 Persons, called London, 
‘send but eight Members, while seven other persons send 
‘ two, and some counties of equal Bigness and Wealth send 
‘ ten times as many as others.’ 

Like Adam Smith, too, he saw that a domestic Parlia- 
ment was ill fitted to deal with a class of large questions 
belonging to a rapidly expanding Empire. 

‘He recognised the growth of a set of Imperial questions, created by 
the rise of the colonies and dependencies, for which the established Con- 
stitution hardly as yet seemed to provide any adequate answer ; and in 
order to solve them he proposed a grand National Council consisting of 
six hundred persons (being the greatest number that can hear each other 
speak), propounded not to be a Parliament, nor to make laws, but 
to give His Majesty advice and information concerning husbandry, 
buildings, manufacture, mining, navigation, foreign commerce, Ameri- 
can colonies, and the natural wealth and consumption of the people.’ 


This scheme, in fact, bore a strong resemblance to the 
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great Consultative Assembly proposed by Turgot, which pos- 
sibly might have changed the history of France. 

The views Petty entertained on religious liberty made 
him a decided reformer in the affairs of the Church; he 
was denounced as an ‘ Atheist and a Socinian ’ by interested 
priests. 


‘With his keen eye for abuses, Sir William had observed the in- 
equality of the distribution of the revenues of the Church, and the 
determination of the beneficiaries not to reform these and other evils. 
He had seen how frequently small parishes had large revenues, and 
large parishes smali revenues; and, pursuing his favourite statistical 
methods, he had arrived at the conclusion that, by a redistribution of 
parochial areas and their revenues, he could not only improve the 
position of the parish priests on lines consenant with substantial 
justice, but could also economise half a million a year, which could 
be paid into the national exchequer. ‘If anybody,” he said, “ cried 
sacrilege, I answer that if the same be employed to defend the Church 
of God against the Turk and the Pope, and the nations who adhere 
to them, it is not at all, or less, than to give three fourths of the same 
to the wives and children of the priests, which were not in being 
when their allowances were sct forth.” ... The true use of the 
clergy is “ rather to be patterns of holiness, than to teach men varieties 
of opinion, de rebus divinis,” and their excessive wealth should be cur- 
tailed as being injurious to religion ; ‘“ unless,” he sarcastically says, it 
is to be denied “ that there were golden priests when the chalices were 
of wood, and but wooden priests when the chalices were of gold.”’ 


Petty, like Cromwell, was also a bold law reformer. 


‘If registers,’ he says, ‘were kept of all men’s estates in lands, and 
of all the conveyances and engagements upon them; and withall, 
if publick loan banks, lombards, or banks of credit upon deposited 
money, plate, jewels, cloth, wool, silk, leather, linen, metals, and other 
durable commodities were erected,’ he cannot ‘ but apprehend how there 
could be above one tenth part of the law-suits and writings, as now 
there are.’ 

Sir William was not alarmed at the growing power of 
France, and never despaired of the future of England, even 
during the ascendency of Louis XIV. His views on this 
subject are contained in a tract, not published until long 
after his death, but written in the reign of Charles II., when 
England seemed a vassal of the Great King :— 

‘His special aim was to prove that the subservient policy pursued 
by Charles II. in his relations with France was not justified by any 
relative weakness on the part of England, especially if allied with 
Holland, and imitating her commercial policy. A small country, he 
argues, and few people may by their situation, trade, and policy be 
equivalent in wealth and strength to a fur greater people and territory ; 
and conveniences for shipping and water carriage particularly conduce 
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thereto. These exist in England, owing to her extended coast-line and 
admirable natural harbours, which ought always to secure for her a 
marked superiority at sea. He proves the great wealth of England by 
reference to the extreme ease with which she had been able to bear an 
increasing amount of taxation ever since the commencement of the 
century. He warns his readers against being dazzled by the splendours 
of the Court of Louis XIV., and taking those splendours to be a proof 
that the wealth of France was greater than that of England. They 
simply arose, he pointed out, from the King of France taking a large 
share of taxation out of the pockets of his people, and spending it in 
brilliant but unproductive expenditure at his Court and in military 
display. The material condition of France was, indeed, already 
a warning, and the growing misery of the people, crushed down by 
war and taxation, was a living commentary on the magnificence of 
Versailles,’ 


The statistical labours of Petty are well known; the 
science, we have said, began with him. The time was pro- 
pitious to this kind of inquiry; the great fiscal changes 
taking place in England, the rapid progress of commerce, 
the Plagne, and the Fire promoted calculations in this direc- 
tion. Petty rightly contended that it was a great national 
interest to collect accurate figures in order to ascertain the 
numbers of the population and the amount of property as 
bases of revenue and taxation. He was an indefatigable 
worker in this province of research. His statistics, however, 
are sometimes incorrect, though prepared with assiduous 
care and attention ; they are, perhaps, inferior to the French 
statistics of that age. His treatise on taxation is also well 
known; it is an argument for indirect taxation, in contra- 
distinction to direct; but here, too, he is not free from 
errors. As might have been supposed in the case of so 
energetic a mind, work and industry, he maintained, should 
be encouraged by the State, and were chief ends of social 
reform. 

The most interesting of Petty’s writings at the present 
time are his tracts on Ireland. His ‘ Political Auatomy’ 
of Ireland is a good account of the island in the reign 
of Charles II., but some of the statistics are not correct ; 
it does not require special notice. His views as to the 
policy to be pursued towards the Irish people abound 
in common sense, and still deserve to be studied. Petty’s 
interests were bound up with the Cromwellian forfeitures, 
and naturally he would not have them undone; he justified 
them, and made them seem less than they were. But he 
was not blind to the possible dangers of having Protestant 
England and Catholic Ireland parted from each other by 
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unhappy memories and ill-will ; and, though he did not foresee 
the Celtic rising of 1689-91, he wished to find compensation 
for the ruined Irish owners; and he advocated a partial 
disendowment of the Irish Established Church, and the 
making of some provision for the Irish Catholic clergy. 


‘To overturn the whole of the Land Settlement would, he argued, 
not only be an act of injustice, but would once more plunge the whole 
country—the great need of which was security and order—into con- 
fusion. It would be far better to compensate the dissatisfied Catholics 
in some other way; for example, with grants of lands in England, 
which would have the effect of strengthening the Roman Catholic 
interest there, an object which he considered equally desirable with the 
strengthening of the Protestant interest in Ireland, in order to prevent 
the supremacy of either denomination in any part of the two kingdoms. 
He also prepared a plan for the partial disendowment of the Established 
Church, both in England and Ireland, in order to pay the Roman 
Catholic priests, and wrote three small tracts developing the same 
order of ideas.’ 


What is most remarkable, however, in the views of this 
able man was his advocacy of a union of Ireland with 
England, even at that time. Petty agreed with Cromwell, 
with Montesquieu, with Adam Smith, with Pitt—in a word, 
with every statesman and thinker worthy of the name, for 
two centuries, until yesterday—that the Irish union was 
essential to the national welfare. These remarks may be 
read with profit to this hour :— 


‘The wealth of both peoples united will increase faster than of both 
distinct. . , . The Government of both united will be less expensive 
and more safe. . . . The prevention of rebellion in Ireland attainable 
by this Union is a benefit to England: former rebellions, and the last 
particularly, having been a vast prejudice to England. That the said 
Union will weaken the Popish power and party as well without as 
within his Majesty’s own dominions. . . . That all his Majesty’s terri- 
tories being united are naturally as strong and rich as the kingdom of 
France, . . . If it be an evil thing to unite Ireland with England, it 
seems a good thing to colonize even England itself into many small 
kingdomkins as heretofore. . . . A union would ipso fucto put an end 
to several dangerous and new questions depending between the rights 
of England and Ireland, to the disquiet of many of both nations, and 
which none dare determine.’ 


The accession of James II. to the throne alarmed the 
Anglo-Irish Protestant colony, and excited the hopes of 
Catholic Ireland. The opinion rapidly grew that the Crom- 
wellian forfeitures would be revoked in favour of the dis- 
possessed owners, and that the Acts of Settlement and 
Explanation would be repealed. Petty had an interview 
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with the king, who had been a friend for years, and urged, 
with effect, the arguments he had often used before : 





‘He pressed me to speak of the Settlement. I told him there were 
things in it against the Light of Nature, and the current equity of the 
world ; but whether it was worth breaking I doubted; but, if it were 
broken by Parliament, I offered things to be mixed with these Acts 
as should mend the condition of all men. ... The King told me 
expressly and voluntarily that he would neither break the Act of 
Navigation in England, nor the Settlement of Ireland.’ 


The appointment of Clarendon as Lord Lieutenant reas- 
sured Petty; he continued to believe in the promises of the 
king. He did not even abandon hope when Tyrconnel was 
given a free hand in Ireland ; when the Protestant settlers 
were flying in thousands ; when Catholics were placed in all 
offices of trust; nay, when signs of a great Celtic rising ap- 
peared, His eyes were opened by the destruction of the settle- 
ment at Kenmare :—‘O God,’ he wrote, ‘ how doth my foot 
‘ slip, when [ consider what Providence hath winked at in its 
‘ dispensations of Ireland.” This incident of the coming 
rebellion—one of many in which mad revenge and passion 
blotted civilisation out in Ireland—has been admirably 
described by Macaulay; the colonists hemmed in by the 
bands of the Irishry, and almost starved to death, just con- 
trived to escape : 

‘ With only five barrels of beef, forty gallons of oatmeal, and some 
unbaked dough, the little party was allowed to embark. The masters 
of the barques knew nothing of navigation, but the gentlemen on 
board were able to shape the course. They made for Bristol, but the 
winds were contrary, and they did not arrive till March 25, 1688, and 
in so miserable a condition that the mayor ordered collections for their 
relief. Many of the party died soon after landing from the effects of 
cold and exposure.’ 





The ruin thus consummated has never been repaired. Every 
trace of Petty’s settlement has disappeared ; there is scarcely 
an English name in the village of Kenmare; no sails 
from Bristol are seen in the bay; the woods that fed his 
furnaces have long ago vanished ; the Celtic peasantry hold 
the land around for leagues, vegetating under the kindly rule 
of the Lords of Lansdowne. 

Sir William’s health had been for some time in decline. He 
began to set his house in order with characteristic foresight ; 
left a careful account of his services to the State ; contended 
that he had still claims on it ; and dwelt at length on his work 
on the Down Survey. He drew out careful instructions for the 
education of his sons, laying stress on accomplishments rather 
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than book-learning—perhaps he felt he was deficient in these 
—-and reminded them that he had laboured sixty-four years 
for them. In his will he described minutely how he had risen 
in life and climbed the ladder of fortune with cautious steps ; 
and he left a few emphatic words on the value of thrift and 
industry, and on the duty of the State to set the poor to 
work. Energetic and sober-minded to the last, he folded 
his mantle around him with becoming dignity, and wrote 
with a Christian’s hope that, ‘as I have lived in thy fear, 
‘O Lord, may I be known to dye in thy favour.’ He died 
suddenly in December, 1657, a short time after the settle- 
ment at Kenmare had perished. Signs of peevishness and 
temper had appeared a few days before; and these seemed 
of evil omen to those who knew him, for his natural disposi- 
tion was kindly and sweet. He was buried in the abbey 
church of his native place at Romsey; a monument he had 
projected for himself and his family appears to have been 
never constructed; the third Lord Lansdowne, not many 
years ago, supplied this memorial with pious care. 

Tyrconnel’s Parliament, as a matter of course, confiscated 
Petty’s Irish estates ; but they were restored to his family 
after the close of the war. James II. had made Lady Petty 
a peeress for life. She seems to have been liked and esteemed 
by William III., who set store on her husband’s writings, 
especially on his estimate of the comparative strength of 
England and France. Petty’s sons, Charles and Henry, 
became Lords Shelburne; on their death without issue the 
Petty estates devolved on Sir William’s favourite daughter, 
Anne, who married Thomas Fitzmaurice, twenty-first Lord of 
Kerry, raised afterwards to the rank of earl. Anne Petty 
was not a beauty, but had a better dower than beauty and lands 
—many of her father’s gifts. Her grandson wrote of her 
that his grandfather had ‘ married, luckily for me and mine, 
‘a very ugly woman, who brought into his family whatever 
‘degree of sense may have appeared in it, or whatever 
‘wealth is likely to remain in it.’ Many of the qualities 
of Petty have been inherited by the house of Lansdowne, 
especially his sound judgement and political insight; we are 
not surprised that they appear to be prouder of their low- 
born ancestor than of their blue Geraldine blood. 
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Art. IV.—1. Materials for the Study of Variation. By 
Wituiam Bateson, M.A. London: 1894, 


2. Animal Coloration. By Franx E. Bepparp, F.R.S. 
London: 1892. 


Wy] oes principles of natural science which we have ever 

upheld, and for which we have now and again com- 
bated (not altogether without vigour, nor, we venture to 
think, entirely without success), are slowly but surely 
obtaining general recognition, as the flood of Darwinian 
delusion which has overspread the land for the space of a 
whole generation is beginning gradually to subside. Very 
remarkable is the combination of most diverse influences 
which has led to the developement of that self-destructive 
mechanical system—that crass materialism, often wearing a 
deceitful idealistic veil—which has been preached by laymen 
of scientific eminence in England, and still finds a crowd 
of belated admirers amongst the naturalists of Germany. 
Such a wonderful combination as that we refer to can 
hardly again occur in the history of mankind. Yet no 
system which meets with wide acceptance can be devoid of 
certain elements of truth, nor can any great movement be 
initiated which is unable to show how, in some degree, it is 
just and useful. 

At the close of the Middle Ages a sudden and amazing 
change took place in the spheres of law, politics, religion, 
science, and literature. Its occurrence enables us to under- 
stand the intensity of the philosophical change in the 
sixteenth century, one result of which has been the modern 
mechanical conception of Nature as a creative power. Had 
the revulsion been merely due to a dissatisfaction—legi- 
timate enough—with the vast gaps in human knowledge 
left unfilled by the earlier philosophy and with its method, 
science might have been enriched by all the additions it 
has since received, without the loss of principles necessary 
for its own completeness and logical stability. As it was, 
the influences just enumerated, all acting together in oppo- 
sition to views previously held, caused so great a repul- 
sion to be felt for them, that not only were they one and 
all repudiated with contempt, but a reconstruction was 
attempted without regard to those fundamental facts and 
principles of reason upon which their predecessors had been 
ever careful to build. While seizing upon truths, and adopt- 
ing methods which were as admirable as.they were novel, 
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they carelessly abandoned truths and methods which were 
before justly regarded as indispensable. Dazzled by antici- 
pations, and very soon by the results of careful obser- 
vations and experiments—whereby the inductive sciences 
were being developed—they neglected to consider upon 
what all induction must ultimately repose, what its 
successful prosecution implies, and what is the logical 
guarantee of accuracy with respect to the results attained. 
In their newly awakened zeal for ‘the new learning,’ and 
in their ardent desire to steer clear of all a priori methods 
of research—by basing their views on a solid basis of fact 
only—they initiated that philosophy of the senses which has 
prevailed in England since the time of Locke. According to 
it, ideas are but reproductions, in a weakened form, of 
past sensations, while those sensations are both our only 
source of knowledge and our supreme and ultimate test of 
truth. The opposite system teaches that the intellect, and 
not sense, is our supreme and ultimate test of truth, and 
that our ideas, though elicited through sensations, were 
never contained therein, but are the result of a power of 
intellectual intuition which guarantees its own validity, in 
its perception of self-evident, universal, and necessary truths, 
such as that nothing can at the same time both exist and 
be non-existent. 

We may seem, in the foregoing remarks, to have wandered 
very far from the consideration of organic variations, and 
from questions as to animal structure and coloration like 
those with which the two books, the titles of which head our 
article, are concerned. Such, however, is far from being 
the case. These books have many and varied merits, but 
their principal interest for us (and, we think, for most of their 
readers) is due to their bearing upon an important aspect of 
the philosophy of Nature—their bearing, that is, upon the 
great and fundamental question whether design is manifest 
in the universe, or whether that universe, with allits powers 
—aincluding intellect—is the product of unreason. 

Now sucha conception could never have obtained currency 
in a society whose leading thinkers were imbued with a 
philosophy which grounds our knowledge of Nature on a 
clear perception of those ultimate facts and necessary truths 
which are as incapable of proofas they are independent of it, 
because they repose on their own iuminous self-evidence. 
These are—(1) the knowledge of our own continuous exist- 
ence; (2) that of universal and necessary truths, such as the 
principle of contradiction, together with the further principle 
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(which, indeed, follows from the former one) that no new exis- 
tence can come into being without an adequate cause ; and (3) 
that of the absolute validity of reasoning when performed 
according to the laws of logic. Armed with a clear perception 
concerning such facts and principles, morality obtains a secure 
basis of which otherwise it must be entirely devoid, while 
intellect acquires a ground for self-reliance which could 
never be justified if all our faculties were but the chance 
outcome of the fortuitous interplay of existences and forces 
absolutely non-moral and unintelligent. But these facts 
and principles are not only latent in, and implied by, every 
experiment performed in each laboratory, but no botanical 
or geological excursion can furnish a single trustworthy 
observation if human reason has not the powers of percep- 
tion with which rational philosophy credits it. In that 
case, every system of evolution crumbles into dust. Yet, 
strange to say, to these truths some of the most prominent 
European naturalists show themselves entirely blind. Thus, 
Professor Haeckel, addressing a meeting of naturalists at 
Altenburg,* has represented the universe as having been 
formed by the union into ‘chemical atoms’ of indivisible, 
inert, unchangeable, probably spherical, ‘ primitive atoms’ 
of ether, scattered throughout ‘infinite space’ ‘in the 
‘form of dust.’ By such unions, and by indetinitely com- 
plex dances of atoms, everything we experience has been 
produced, and of such everything revealed to us by con- 
sciousness in reality consists. Each of us may think that 
he is a really enduring something, admiring or laughing 
at Haeckel; as also that Haeckel is a real something, pleased 
or not pleased at being admired or laughed at; but nothing 
of the kind is, according to this teaching, true. Each one 
of us is but a set of atoms performing one figure of a dance, 
while Haeckel is but another set of atoms dancing to a 
different measure. When we think we see the absoluté 
truth of the assertion, ‘If we know anything at all, then we 
‘cannot be devoid of all knowledge,’ that is but one form of 
motion of the cosmic dust; and when we accept that declara- 
tion as true, there is no real truth in it, for it is but another 
mode of molecular motion. 

Of course, a universe of this nature can be governed by no 
‘principle of design,’ and hence it is not wonderful that 
Weismann, following Haeckel, denounces any hypothesis 


* Seean enlarged reproduction of this in English, entitled ‘ Monism,’ 
translated by J. Gilchrist, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., London. 
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which should propound the existence of such a principle as 
one to be rejected, and affirms that ‘ natural selection,’ though 
unproven, is to be accepted, because ‘ it alone can explain the 
‘ adaptation of organisms without assuming the help of a 
‘ principle of design.’ Thus, all intelligence is the work of 
what is completely unintelligent, reason owes its being to the 
utterly irrational, and a tender conscience is the outcome of 
what is entirely indifferent to good or evil, because of neither 
has it the most rudimentary knowledge. 

Men who hold such views—the logical result of which 
in the intellectual order is mental paralysis and idiocy, 
while their fruits in the moral order are veritable apples 
of Sodom—must welcome and uphold the hypothesis which 
would represent all the adjustments and apparent evi- 
dences of design in the living world as but the results of 
minute chance variations, selected through the action of 
Nature’s manifold destructive agencies. According to this 
teaching, no inherent tendencies, no innate laws, govern 
either individual developement or the evolution of new 
species. All is due to the chance action of small congenital 
variations, each such variation being itself accidental, and 
the whole beauty and order of organic life due to no higher 
kind of cause than such as determines the apparently well- 
designed figures which a rotated kaleidoscope successively 
presents to the observer. But is this the truth? Are 
variations always minute, always irregular, never evidently 
produced under the sway of any specially determining innate 
organic laws? If such isthe case, they offer a singular con- 
trast indeed to what isto be observed with respect to non- 
living and inorganic Nature. There, at least, we perceive that 
every so-called element, every chemical compound, every 
crystal and every non-crystalline inorganic body, has its own 
innate powers and properties, and is subject to specific laws, 
from which it never deviates. They can, indeed, act in many 
ways on one another, but in every such action the reaction of 
the body acted on always takes place according to its own 
innate powers and endowments. 

Mr. Bateson is evidently a supporter of the view which would 
forbid us to regard the world of living beings as less governed 
by innate law than is the inorganic world. Though an 
upholder of the action of ‘ Natural Selection’ (and no 
rzasonable man can dispute that creatures so formed as to 
be ill adapted to live are likely soon to die), he sees clearly 
that such ‘ Natural Selection’ can never be the cause of the 


origin of species, which must rather be due to spontaneous 
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variations upon which it may act. Such ‘selection’ can 
evidently never be the cause of the growth of the tree of life 
(the varied world of living things), but must act exclusively 
as a pruning-knife to remove undesirable sproutings from it. 

The author most reasonably contends that, to arrive as far 
as possible at the comprehension of the origin of new species 
of animals and plants, it is above all things necessary to 
study variation. If there is any principle which both sets 
going and directs the course of variation, that principle 
must be the true cause of the origin of species. Obviously, 
the first thing to be done is to ascertain the facts as to 
variation. Only after having acquired a sufficient know- 
ledge as to these facts, only after making acquaintance 
with the modes of variation, can there be any reasonable 
hope for us to come toa knowledge as to their cause or 
causes. 

In his introductory chapter, after noticing the theories of 
Lamarck and of Darwin, and their followers, he says: 

‘ All these different theories start from the hypothesis that the differ- 
ent forms of life are related to each other, and that their diversity is 
due to variation. On this hypothesis, therefore, variation, whatever 
may be its cause, and however it may be limited, is the essential 
phenomenon of evolution. Variation, in fact, is evolution. The 
readiest way, then, of solving the problem of evolution is to study the 
facts of variation.’ (P. 6.) 

The popular view, from 1860 to the present time, has been 
that variation takes place in all parts and organs of animals 
and plants, and that such variations are minute and indefi- 
nite. It has, of course, always been known that ‘monstrosi- 
‘ties ’ and ‘ sports’ occasionally arise ; but, apart from these, 
the organism, or at least its germ, has been conceived of 
as utterly passive and inert, though both modifiable and 
modified, in minute degrees, by incidental forces, in all its 
parts and in any direction. Granting that new species have 
arisen by means of variation, Mr. Bateson’s work is devoted 
to the examination of the question whether variations are 
thus indefinite and minute, so that if the whole series of them 
could be seen they would appear continuous, or whether such 
a view of them would display sudden and considerable 
changes, so that the variations are discontinuous. 

His bulky volume is a most painstaking and elaborate 
record of facts, and its avowed object is not to set forth a 
doctrine, but rather to lead others to study variation, and so 
accumulate materials which may hereafter aid in solving 
the as yet unsolved (and, as we believe, insoluble) problem of 
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the origin of species. A book of this kind is a welcome 
novelty after the wearying series of speculative volumes 
which have appeared, from the publication of the ‘ Origin 
‘of Species’ down to the last collection of Professor 
Weismann’s protean hypotheses. We confess ourselves 
heartily sick of solutions reposing upon nothing better than 
such statements as ‘You cannot be sure that some of the 
‘ancestors of an animal may not have possessed a certain 
‘ character,’ or, ‘We are ignorant as to what their environ- 
‘ ment was, and if it was so and so, we may conclude,’ &e. 
As Mr. Bateson says in the beginning of his work— 


‘In these discussions we are continually stopped by such phrases as 
“if such and such a variation then took place and was favourable,” 
or, “we may easily suppose circumstances in which such and such a 

. . . . . +4 ” 4 La a 
variation, if it occurred, might be beneficial,” and the like. The whole 
argument is based on such assumptions as these—assumptions which, 
were they found in the arguments of Paley or of Butler, we could not 
too scornfully ridicule. ‘If,’ say we with much circumlocution, 
‘the course of Nature followed the lines we have suggested, then, 
in short, it did.” That is the sum of the argument.’ (P. v.) 


Our author’s work is a study of the facts of variation as 
exhibited in nearly nine hundred modes. Most of these are 
eases of abnormal structures which are commonly called 
‘monstrosities,’ and this fact has been brought forward (by 
Dr. A. R. Wallace and others) as an argument against Mr. 
Bateson’s contention, though (as we think will appear later 
on) it does not really in any way invalidate it. A dis- 
inclination to tackle such intricate and puzzling forms of 
variation is what might be expected of men who are con- 
spicuous advocates of that seemingly short and easy cut to 
an explanation of Nature—-‘ Natural Selection.’ But the 
problems of biology are not easy; though there are in these 
days, as Mr. Bateson says, 


‘many who do not fear to speak of these things with certainty, with 
an ease and assurance that in far simpler problems of chemistry and 
physics would not be endured. For men of this stamp to solve diffi- 
culties may be easy, but to feel difficulties is hard. Though the 
problem is all unsolved and the old questions stand unanswered, there 
are those who have taken on themselves the responsibility of giving to 
the ignorant, as a gospel, in the name of Science, the rough guesses of 
yesterday that to-morrow should forget. Truly they have put a sword 
in the hand ofa child.’ (P. xi.) 


Whatever is the real fact with respect to the variations 
through which new species are supposed to arise, there 
can be no question but that the species themselves are 
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discontinuous. With insignificant exceptions, different species 
are unmistakeably distinguishable one from another by 
differences of form or of colour, and often by strongly 
marked differences of constitution; and species are, on 
the whole, well fitted for the places wherein they have to 
live. 

Nevertheless, it is now generally assumed, and by Dar- 
winians it is loudly asserted, that these discontinuous species 
have been produced by diversities of environment that have 
destroyed intermediate forms which must have existed, and 
which, if all could be seen, would so completely bridge 
over the gaps between existing species that the entire 
series would appear continuous. 

Now, Mr. Bateson urgently calls our attention to the 
unquestionable fact that diverse environments (different 
climates, characters of soil and surface, supplies of food, 
presence of enemies, &c.) often ‘shade into each other 
‘insensibly and form a continuous series, whereas the species 
‘of plants and animals which are exposed to them form dis- 
‘continuous series. More than this, forms of life which are 
‘ identical (creatures which belong to the same species) some- 
‘times live under conditions which are very different, while 
‘allied but perfectly distinct species may live together under 
‘ what appear to us to be the very same conditions.’ This is 
a difficulty indeed for those who hold that all specific forms 
must ultimately be due to the action upon them of their 
environment. 

One of the fundamental articles of popular evolutionary 
faith is the doctrine that the stages through which any 
organism passes during its development from the germ, 
represent the series of changes which have taken place 
during the evolution of its species from some remote 
ancestral form. 

As to this, Mr. Bateson remarks :— 


‘It is curious to notice upon how very slight a basis of evidence 
this widely received principle really rests. . . . For the stages through 
which a particular organism passes in the course of its development 
are admissible as evidence of its pedigree only when it has been proved 
as a general truth that the development of individuals does follow 
the lines on which the species developed. The proof, however, of 
this general proposition does not rest on direct observation, but on the 
indirect evidence that particular organisms at certain stages in their 
development resemble other organisms, and hence it is assumed that 
they are descended from these forms. Thus the truth of the general 
proposition is established by assuming it true in special cases, while 
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its applicability to special cases rests on its having been accepted as a 
general truth.’ (P. 8.) 

And, indeed, allied forms often develope on very different 
plans. Thus, one of the two species of the curious worm 
called Balanoglossus has a larva which is opaque and creeps 
in the sand of the shore, while that of the other species is 
transparent, and swims on the surface of the sea. The 
guinea-pig and the rabbit belong to different families of a 
group to which all mice, squirrels, beavers, porcupines, and 
jerboas also pertain, all being members of the same order— 
that of rodents. Yet layers of cells, as they exist on the 
developing ovum of the guinea-pig, are completely inverted 
in the rabbit! 

Mr. Bateson groups all cases of variation into two great 
classes. One of these, termed by him meristic variation, 
relates to variations in the repetitions of parts of the body, 
and by such its symmetry is necessarily affected. The other 
class consists of what he calls substantive variation. This latter 
relates to changes of form in parts and organs, or in their 
substance, colour, &c. The present volume is almost entirely 
occupied about meristic variation, while the study of sub- 
stantive variation is reserved for a future work, which we 
hope may soon appear. 

One minor form of symmetry is that which determines 
the patterns which may be found upon large surfaces of 
large organisms, or on the most minute structures. It seems 
to us that the evolution of many of these patterns constitutes 
a difficulty none the less great because it has been so gene- 
rally overlooked. 

As to this, Mr. Bateson says : 


‘If any one will take into his hand some complex piece of living 
structure—a passion-flower, a peacock’s feather, a cockleshell, or the 
like—and will ask himself how it has come to be so, the part of the 
answer that he will find it hardest to give is that which relates to the 
perfection of its pattern. And it is not only in these large and 
tangible structures that the question arises, for the same challenge 
is presented in the most minute and seemingly trifling details. In 
the skeleton of a diatom or of a radiolarian, the scale of a butterfly, 
the sculpture on a pollen-grain or on an eggshell, in the wreaths and 
stars of nuclear division, such patterns again and again recur, and 
again and again the question of their significance goes unanswered. 
There are many suggestions, some plausible enough, as to why the 
tail of a peacock is gaudy, why the coat of a pollen-grain should be 
rough, and so forth; but the significance of patterns is untouched by 
these. Nevertheless, repetitions arranged in pattern exist throughout 
organised Nature—in creatures that move and in those that are fixed, 
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in the great and in the small, in the seen and in the hidden, within 
and without, as a property or attribute of life scarcely less universal 
than the function of respiration or metabolism itself.’ (P. 21.) 


One of the most obvious characters presented by our 
body, and by the bodies of all the animals most familiar to 
us, is that each has a right and a left side, and that these 
two sides, and their parts, correspond as our right hand 
proverbially resembles our left one. When deeply con- 
sidered, this fact is by itself sufficient to prove that the 
body of an animal has its own innate laws, which regulate 
its developement, for this kind of correspondence—techni- 
cally called ‘bilateral symmetry ’-—shows itself not only in 
these familiar conditions, but in the results of disease and 
in very peculiar structures found in exceptional animals of 
special kinds. Indeed, on the hypothesis that a blood-rela- 
tionship of descent binds together different animals, Nature 
actually forces upon us the perception that new and more 
intense forms of bilateral symmetry have arisen in a com- 
paratively recent geological time. Thus, naturalists now 
generally agree that birds have descended from reptiles ; 
but the very diversity of the bilateral symmetry which exists 
between the two wings of birds on the one part, and between 
their two legs on the other part, is far more striking than any 
which is to be found in their hypothetical progenitors. Mr. 
Bateson supplies us with numerous instances of similar and 
simultaneous bilateral variations. 

Another form of symmetry is known as ‘ serial symmetry.’ 
Such symmetry is most plainly seen in the successively 
similar segments and pairs of limbs in the centipede and its 
allies; but it is also to be traced in the structure of the 
human chest, with its successive ribs, the series of bones 
(called vertebrae) which compose our spinal column or back- 
bone, and in the resemblances which can be traced between 
the arm and the leg and between the hand and the foot. 

Mr. Bateson, in his third chapter, gives many examples 
of sudden variation in parts which are serially symmetrical. 

In man and beasts the bones (vertebrae) which exist in the 
neck are normally seven; and this is so whether the neck 
is enormously elongated, as in the giraffe, or excessively 
short, as in the whale or the mole. The only exceptions to 
this rule are the manatee, which has but six, and the 
sloths, in which there may be as few as six or as many as 
ten cervical vertebree. In the human subject the last bone 
of the neck, which normally is entirely devoid of moveable 
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ribs, sometimes possesses them. Fifty-seven such cases are 
cited by Mr. Bateson, and it is interesting to note that in 
forty-two of these instances the ribs were present on both 
sides. 

Variations are often found in the number of vertebra 
existing in successive regions of the spinal column, there 
sometimes being, for example, thirteen instead of twelve in 
the chest, four, five, or six in the lumbar region, &c. To 
ascertain the exact correspondence between bones which thus 
differ in different individuals and species has been a curious 
subject of inquiry amongst naturalists. Similarly, there are 
singular divergences, with occasional individual variations, in 
the number of bones which make up the wrist or ankle of 
different animals, and much ingenuity has been expended in 
trying to determine what are the precise correspondences in 
different cases of the kind. Mr. Bateson (we think with 
much reason) regards this quest, in the way it is often 
pursued, as but a vain one. Though Nature’s methods are 
simple, he urges, yet her simplicity is not ours. We are 
too apt in this matter to run into anthropomorphism, and 
allow ourselves to 


‘fancy that Nature has produced the forms of life from each other in 
the ways which we should have used if we had been asked to do it. 
If a man were asked to make a wax model of the skeleton of one 
animal from a wax model of the skeleton of another, he would perhaps 
set about it by making small additions to and subtractions from its 
several parts; but the natural process differs in one great essential 
from this. For in Nature the body of one individual has never been 
the body of its parent, and is not formed by a plastic operation from 
it; but the new body is made again new from the beginning, just as 
if the model had gone back into the melting-pot before the new model 
was begun.’ 


This passage merits thinking over. We are too apt to 
forget that, normally, the body of each living creature is the 
expression of one all-controlling energy, and that the entire 
living organism is ‘ the individual,’ and not its component 
parts. The resemblances which exist between the anatomical 
elements and organs of different animals and plants are not 
the result of any power or property of such elements and 
organs, but are due to the similarity of the energy which 
dominates such resembling organisms. 

Amongst the popular naturalists who oppose the idea that 
sudden and considerable (i.e. ‘ discontinuous’) variations are 
largely, mainly, or exclusively those which give rise to new 
species, it is a common habit to try and explain away every 
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such considerable new variation as being but a form of 
reversion to some ancestral character which had temporarily 
disappeared. In this such popular scientists only follow the 
lead of the late Mr. Darwin, who (as is well known) con- 
sidered * cases of the developement of a double uterus as 
necessarily ¢t cases of sudden reversion to some very ancient 
ancestral condition. 
As to such contentions Mr. Bateson observes :— 


‘This kind of reasoning has been used by others again and again. 
It is, of course, quite inadmissible; for by identical reasoning from 
the perfect symmetry of double monsters, of the single eye of the 
Cyclopean monster, and xo on, it might be shown that man is 
descended from a primitive double vertebrate, from a one-eyed 
Cyclops, and the like.’ (P. 77.) 


In the body of his work Mr. Bateson supplies a multitude 
of instances of discontinuous variations in backboned ani- 
mals of all classes—in insects, crustaceans, ascidians, worms, 
mollusks (or shellfish), and echinoderms.{ The variations 
described refer to parts of the internal and external skeleton 
—to exceptionally placed or supernumerary mamme, to the 
numbers and forms of teeth, to the condition of the kidney, 
its arteries and ducts, to eyes of insects and shellfish, to 
insects’ wings, to the horns of sheep, goats, and deer, and to 
the perforate or imperforate character of certain shells; to 
changes as to colour and markings, to many unusual condi- 
tions of the digits of very varied kinds, and to abnormal 
multiplication of parts, leading up to conjoined duplicity of 
the whole body. 

To the author’s claim that the facts described by him amply 
suffice to prove the very frequent recurrence of discontinuous 
variation, and the consequent probability that new species 
have been evolved by the help of such, it has been objected, 
notably by Dr. A. Russell Wallace, that his ample catalogue 
is a catalogue of monstrosities. Every one, as has been 
urged, knew that monstrosities from time to time occurred, 
but a new species—necessarily a symmetrical and well- 
organised form—could never have owed its origin to a mere 
monstrosity, such as a cat with two heads, a beast with 
superfluous or deficient digits, with half or with double the 
number of its proper supply of teeth, &c. This criticism, 

* See ‘ Descent of Man,’ vol. i. pp. 123, 124. 

+ On account of the perfection of form of such a sudden variation. 
+ J.e, star-fishes and their allies. 
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however, is both unfair and exceedingly shallow. It is 
unfair because, true as it is that we all knew of the occur- 
rence of monstrosities, very few of us knew of the great 
frequency and enormous number of such variations as those 
Mr. Bateson notices. Besides this, any candid peruser of the 
work criticised must see that its author is perfectly well 
aware of the monstrous character of many of the varieties 
described by him, and has no intention of presenting such 
forms as the probable, or even possible, origin of new species. 
It is still further unfair because a certain number of the 
variations described are perfectly harmonious and symmetri- 
cal changes, and can no more be said to be * monstrosities’ 
than a tiger can be said to be a ‘ monster’ because it has 
not the mane of a lion, or a lion a ‘ monster’ because it has 
not the stripes of a tiger. 

The space we can devote to our subject is very limited, 
but we feel we must bring to the reader’s notice some of the 
harmonious and symmetrical variations, records of which 
are to be found in the pages of the work we are reviewing. 
Before doing so, however, we must direct our readers’ 
attention to the fact that the unfairness of the objection 
above mentioned is less noteworthy than its shallowness. 
For what, after all, is the real nature of the variations 
which may justly be called ‘monstrosities’? They are 
almost all of them orderly and perfect in themselves. They 
proclaim loudly that organic Nature is not the passive mass 
of matter, devoid of innate laws of self-regulation, which 
Darwinism and Weismannism suppose it to be, but that 
every fragment of it, even each of its very aberrations, is 
replete with order of its own kind and in its due degree. 
A few instances will suffice to show this. We have repre- 
sented,* for example, the case of a sawfly, the end of the 
left antenna of which is changed into a foot; but that foot 
is a perfectly well-formed foot with a pair of normal claws. 
It is not an indefinite, disorderly variation, but a struc- 
ture perfect of its kind. Again, in a crustacean (Palinurus 
penicillatus) | one eye bears an antenna-like process. It 
is a structure relatively abnormal and out of place, but 
it is a perfect structure in itself. Many cases are given of 
redundant teeth, each one of which is a good and perfect 
tooth considered singly and alone. Similarly, many extra 
digits on the hands or feet of man or animals are each 
unmsistakeably true fingers and toes denen the others, with 
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duly formed joints, nails, &c. This is remarkably the case 
with extra legs, feet, and other parts of insects and crus- 
tacea. Thus,* in a kind of beetle (Carabus) there was 
found the ‘ monstrosity’ of one limb bearing an extra pair 
of legs, but the parts of the extra legs, freely developed, are 
all perfect and normal. Another beetle — is shown which 
had three legs developed in the place of one, but these three 
are all perfect in their parts. In a longicorn beetle} of the 
genus Prionus each of the six legs was double beyond the 
part known as the ‘femur.’ But the separately developed 
parts of each pair of legs seem to have been perfect. Many 
other cases might be cited did space permit. There are, 
indeed, numerous instances in which the ‘ monstrosity’ is 
greater and the symmetry much less; but in all cases the 
details of the monstrosities are orderly, and are quite 
different from what an utterly indefinite and fortuitous 
kind of variation (which the popular doctrine supposes) 
would be. ; 

jut we must return to the more important matter of 
altogether harmonious and symmetrical discontinuous varia- 
tions. Did we know of but one such instance, that alone 
would suffice to make it probable that, if new species arise 
by variation at all, such discontinuous variation is the kind 
of variation which has been efficient in their production. 

One change§ of the kind is that which occasionally so 
affects the feathers of birds—such, e.g., as the moorhen—-as to 
make them resemble the plumage of the apteryx, the emeu, 
and the cassowary. Such a variation amongst poultry pro- 
duces the forms known as the ‘silky fowls,’ sometimes 
called ‘emeu fowls,’ which are capable of perpetuation by 
breeding. 

The long-haired varieties of goats, cats, and rabbits are 
familiar enough, but it is Jess generally known that a similar 
variation exists in what are called ‘ Peruvian guinea-pigs.’ 
Mr. Bateson mentions the capture of a common mouse with 
long black, silk-like hair, which, he adds, is specially ‘ in- 
‘teresting as showing that such a total variation may 
‘occur as a definite phenomenon without selection.’ On 
the other hand, varieties have occurred which were en- 
tirely naked, but had a wrinkled condition of skin, and 
they produced young which were similar to their parents. 
Now, in South Africa two creatures, belonging to the same 


* P, 483, fig. 155. T P. 492, fig. 160. t P. 544, fig. 203. 
§ See p. 55. 
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natural order as the mouse, are of about the size of a mouse, 
and have a burrowing habit. They are, normally and 
naturally, naked with a wrinkled skin. If new species have 
arisen by variation, why should not these African animals 
have arisen by a sudden, discontinuous variation such as 
that which we know may occur in the common mouse ? 
Groups of plants are often characterised by having the 
parts which make up the flower in fives, or fours, or threes, 
as the case may be. The tulip belongs to a group having 
the parts or organs of its flower in multiples of three. Mr. 
Bateson gives * an interesting example of a tulip having all 
the parts of its flower in fours. This variation, as he says, 


‘is a large and decided one, but it is more than this—it is not only 
large, it is complete. The resulting form possesses the character of 
division into four no less completely and perfectly than its parent 
possessed the character of division into three. The change from three 
to four is thus perfected; from the form with perfect division into 
three is sprung a form with perfect division into four. This is a case 
of a total or perfect variation.’ 


Obviously, the perfection and symmetry of this remarkable 
tulip could have been in no way due to ‘ natural selection.’ 
Why, then, should the tulips with their parts in threes have 
owed that condition to ‘ natural selection ’? 

Many groups of insects are characterised by the number 
of segments into which the terminal member of the limb 
above the claws, namely the tarsus, is divided. Now, the 
tarsus of the cockroach normally consists of five segments, 
but a specimen has been met with in which the tarsus of 
each of the six legs consisted of four segments only. It is 
surely most improbable that this individual should have lost 
the whole of its six tarsi by accidental injuries, and that 
they should have all grown again in the same abnormal 
manner! Here again, then, we have an instance of a perfect 
variation which was never built up by ‘ natural selection,’ 
and we may feel sure could never be destroyed by it. 

We have already called attention to the tendency, when 
the last bone of the neck bears a small rib, for the variation 
to be complete, and for such a rib to be on each side. 
The same is generally the case when there is a variation as 
to the number of the thoracic ribs of man and other animals. 
Mr. Bateson brings forward an example of a frog, the first 
vertebra (atlas) of which varied in the possession of the rib 
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element. But there were a pair of such elements—one on 
each side of the atlas ! 

Amongst various noteworthy variations in the develope- 
ment of teeth, there is one case mentioned of special interest. 
The monkeys of the New World differ from those of the Old 
and from man by having three bicuspid molars (three 
grinding teeth with milk predecessors) on either side of each 
jaw, man and the Old-World apes having but two such. 

Now, Mr. Bateson describes and figures the skull of a 
spider monkey (an American ape) which has four bicuspid 
molars on either side of the upper jaw. These four teeth 
are perfectly formed, large teeth, in regular series on both 
sides. There is nothing to indicate that any one of them is 
supernumerary rather than any other. Since it is certain 
that a new and perfect form of dentition may thus suddenly 
arise, why may not the diverse dentitions of the first repre- 
sentatives of the New and Old World forms of apes have 
similarly so arisen ? 

The same phenomena are to be met with in organs hidden 
within the body as in those which are more conspicuous. 
Mr. Bateson cites the case of a human kidney of that 
abnormal form which is known as ‘horseshoe kidney.’ It 
is supplied with three renal arteries on either side, and the 
whole structure is so perfect and admirably symmetrical that 
it forms a good example of beauty which can have been due 
neither to ‘ natural’ nor to ‘ sexual’ selection. 

We have already spoken of the tarsus of the cockroach, 
but a word must be said about the antenna of the earwig. 
Each antenna of this insect consists normally of fourteen 
segments, but in some instances there are but thirteen seg- 
ments, and even only twelve, such numbers sometimes occur- 
ring simultaneously in both antennz. This also affords a good 
example of a perfect and symmetrical discontinuous varia- 
tion. More interesting and important, however, than even 
the instructive instance of the teeth of the spider monkey 
are some variations in the structure of the digits. 

Cuvier began, and Owen completed, the classification and 
subdivision of all hoofed beasts into two great groups, 
characterised respectively by having the toes made use of 
in locomotion of an odd or of an even number. To 
the even-toed group (Artiodactyla) belong all oxen, goats, 
sheep, antelopes, deer, camels and llamas, swine, and 
the hippopotamus. The odd-toed group (Perissodactyla) is 
made up of rhinoceroses, the tapirs, and all horses, asses, 
and zebras. Most of the even-toed group have but two 
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functional toes to each foot, and walk on digits which 
correspond with our third and fourth fingers and toes. 
Amongst the members of the odd-toed group, the horse has 
but a single digit to each foot, and walks on what corre- 
sponds with the terminal segment of our middle finger and 
middle toe—or rather on their nails; for the hoof of a horse 
corresponds with one of our nails. Thus, the so-called 
‘knee’ of a horse answers to our ‘ wrist,’ and its ‘hock’ to 
our ‘ heel.’ 

Rudiments exist in many hoofed animals of other digits 
besides those upon which they walk, but the line of 
symmetry in all cases passes down between the third and 
fourth toes in the Artiodactyles, and along the middle of 
what corresponds with our third finger or toe in the 
Perissodactyles. Thus, the two functional digits of a sheep, 
an Ox, or a deer, are each, as it were, a reflexion of the 
other, while the single digit of a horse is symmetrical in 
itself—its two external borders answering the one to the 
other. Various instances of abnormality have been recorded 
as to both groups, mostly more or less irregular. 

But Mr. Bateson records and figures a variation which 
took place in the forefoot of a horse of a quite extra- 
ordinary character, and one perfectly complete and sym- 
metrical. Instead of a single digit, this creature had 
attached to its cannon-bone two perfectly complete ones, 
each bearing a hoof. The bones of the digits, as it were, 
reflected each other (like those of a deer or ox), the line of 
symmetry passing down between them, while the two hoofs 
were well formed, curving towards each other like those of 
Artiodactyles. 

The great interest of this example consists in its com- 
pleteness. With so perfect an example of symmetrical 
discontinuous variation in one foot, the probability is 
evident (seeing the prevailing tendency of similar parts to 
vary similarly) that it might occur simultaneously in all 
four, with possible consequences as to specific origin im- 
possible for us to foresee with any certainty. 

Mr. Bateson has many interesting things to say about 
the colours and markings of animals. We have not space, 
however, now to consider them, and must confine ourselves 
to a few words respecting some of his concluding reflexions. 
He observes as to the evidence brought forward by him :— 


‘So far a presumption is created that the discontinuity of which 
species is an expression has its origin, not in the environment, nor in 
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any phenomenon of adaptation, but in the intrinsic nature of organisms 
themselves manifested in the original discontinuity of variation. But 
this evidence serves a double purpose. . . . The existence of sudden 
and discontinuous variation—the existence, that is to say, of new 
forms having from their first beginning more or less of the kind of 
perfection that we associate with normality—is a fact that disposes 
once and for all of the attempt to interpret all perfection and definite- 
ness of form as the work of selection. The study of variation leads 
us into the presence of whole classes of phenomena that are plainly 
incapable of such interpretation.’ (P. 567.) 


With these words we must express our entire concurrence. 
The evidence of variation, Mr. Bateson goes on to observe, 


‘suggests that the discontinuity of species results from the discontinuity 
of variation. This suggestion is, in a word, the one clear and positive 
indication borne on the face of the facts.’ 


The popular teachers of this subject in our own day, 
from Dr. A. R. Wallace to Professor Haeckel, agree in 
affirming that animal characteristics are developed and 
maintained through their utility, ‘natural selection’ acting 
fatally on organisms in which such characteristics are 
minimised or wanting. Characters which from any cause 
cease to be thus useful cease also to be maintained, because 
influences derived from ancestors in which they were 
wanting are then allowed to have their way. Thus, we are 
told, panmixia* comes about through the cessation of 
natural selection’s ever-present and watchful repression. 
According to this doctrine, the fixity of any character is a 
measure of its importance to the organism possessing it. 
But Mr. Bateson entirely dissents from the assertion, in 
the following passage :— 


‘To try to apply such a doctrine in the open air of Nature leads to 
absurdity. . . . 1 go into the fields of the north of Kent in early 
August, and I sweep the ladybirds off the thistles and nettles of waste 
places. Hundreds, sometimes thousands, may be taken in a few 
hours, They are mostly of two species—the small Coccinella dece- 
punctata, or variabilis, and the larger C. septempunctata. Both are 
exceedingly common, feeding on aphides, on the same plants, in the 
same places, at the same time. The former (C. decempunctata) shows 
an excessive variation, both in colours and in pattern of colour—red- 
brown, yellow-brown, orange, red, yellowish white, and black, in 
countless shades, mottled or dotted upon each in various ways. The 


* A barbarous term which has been used to denote the unrestrained 
mixture of ancestral tendencies. 
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colours of pigeons or of cattle are scarcely more variable. Yet the 
colour of the larger ((’. septempunctata) is almost absolutely constant, 
having the same black spots on the same red ground. The slightest 
difference in the size of the black spots is all the variation to be seen. 
To be asked to believe that the colour of C’. septempunctata is con 
stant because it matters to the species, and that the colour of C 
decempunctata is variable because it does not matter, is to be asked to 
abrogate reason. . . . The belief that all distinctness is due to natural 
selection, and the expectation that, apart from natural selection, there 
would be a general level of confusion, agrees ill with the facts of 
variation. We may doubt, indeed, whether the ideas associated 
with that flower of speech, ‘ panmixia,’ are not as false to the Jaws 
of life as the word to the laws of language.’ (P. 572.) 


We must now direct our attention exclusively to the 
colours and markings of organisms, and study the facts 
presented to us for consideration by Mr. Frank E. Beddard. 
His volume, naturally smaller in size than Mr. Bateson’s, 
since its scope is so much more restricted, is illustrated by 
excellent woodcuts and four attractive coloured plates, and 
deals in an independent spirit with the popular doctrines 
represented by the terms ‘ protective and warning coloration,’ 
‘ mimicry,’ and ‘ sexual selection.’ 

According to the popular view, all the markings and the 
colours of different animals are supposed to be due to one or 
other of the following causes :—(1) To their resemblance to 
their environment, so enabling their possessors to escape 
the notice of enemies, and also of the prey they seek. Thus, 
we are told, has come about the sandy colour of various 
desert animals, the verdant hue of dwellers in trees, the 
transparency of some organisms which live in water, and so 
on. (2) To their resemblance to some other animal which 
is dreaded on account of its dangerous properties or 
avoided on account of its nauseous taste; such are said to 
be cases of what is known as ‘mimicry.’ (3) To the charm 
which colour may cause to be felt by female animals, so 
that bright and beautiful males are supposed to have been 
produced by the strong preference for such felt by females 
who for very many generations can have experienced no 
vacillation or variation of taste. Mr. Beddard tests the 
worth of these doctrines by patiently examining a great 
variety of cases of very different animals belonging to very 
different classes. Of course there is much evidence which 
harmonises with, and appears to confirm, the doctrines 
above stated; but the reader must recollect that if but one 
or two clear cases can be substantiated in which animal 
coloration cannot be due to any of the causes thus popularly 
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assigned for it, then it must be due to some other and more 
recondite cause, which evidently may be also the cause of 
coloration in the other instances also. 

Yet that there are phenomena of colour not to be thus 
explained is undeniable. Mr. Beddard himself says: 


‘ Any one who has some knowledge of natural history will at once 
remark that coloration is apparently not always in harmony with the 
mode of life of the animal: not only are colours and coloration which 
have no use that can be detected present, but the general plan of 
coloration is occasionally absolutely dangerous; so it at least seems. 
. . . The patterns on the breasts of woodpeckers can have no function, 
for these birds, when in their natural haunts, do not show the spotted 
under surface. The highly conspicuous larve of one of our rarer 
hawk moths (De/lephila galii) must fall an easy prey to creatures that 
feed upon them, for it has been proved experimentally that they are 
not, as gaudily coloured insects often are, distasteful to insect-eating 
animals; their colours cannot, therefore, have been acquired “ as an ad- 
vertisement of their inedibility.” The advocates of the theory of 
natural selection as applied to coloration are apt to explain cases of 
this kind by faliing back upon our ignorance of so much of natural 
history. ‘They maintain that, were we better acquainted with the life 
and habits of those creatures, some explanation would be forth- 
coming. There is, of course, no gainsaying such an argument.’ (P. 9.) 


Very amusing are the readiness and ingenuity with which 
some naturalists seem ever ready to furnish us with an 
explanation of the occurrence of markings by some imagi- 
nary utility. Thus, it is plain enough that a rabbit’s white 
tail makes it dangerously conspicuous, and so ought not to 
have been developed by ‘natural selection.’ That may be 
true, says Dr. Wallace, but the mother’s white tail serves as 
a guide and rallying-point for her young—helps to guide them 
to the burrow—and so its utility exceeds its disadvantage. 
The same naturalist has lately* put forward the odd idea 
that the dark spot over each of the eyes of so many dogs 
has been developed because it was useful by making other 
animals think the dog was awake and with open eyes, when 
they were really closed in sleep ! 

Many young animals which when adult are of a uniform 
colour, are spotted while young. Such, for example, is the 
case with the lion, the puma, and the tapir. The meaning 
of this is not easy to see on the supposition that markings 
are brought about by utility alone. 

The striped marks found on many caterpillars have been 
explained by their presumed protective action. Thus, Sir 





* In ‘ Nature.’ 
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John Lubbock * has called attention to the connexion he 
supposes to exist between longitudinal stripes upon cater- 
pillars and a habit of feeding either upon grass or low- 
growing plants among grass, the green or brownish colours 
of these caterpillars still further heightening their resem- 
blance to grass leaves, the longitudinal stripes representing 
the veins upon such leaves. But, as Mr. Beddard tells us, 


‘Many of these larve have a far more efficient means of protection 
than that afforded by longitudinal striping. They are internal feeders, 
devouring the pith of reeds and other stems; and yet they retain the 
longitudinal striping in a situation which insures immunity from the 
attacks of all but entomologists.’ (P. 103.) 


It is often very confidently, and sometimes not a little 
rashly, asserted that brightly coloured caterpillars are dis- 
tasteful, while those the hues of which are such as seem 
likely to serve as a protection are sought after because 
palatable. Some of the cases experimented with by Mr. 
Beddard are quite inconsistent with this hasty statement. 
Having given the presumably distasteful kind of caterpillar 
of the magpie moth to four monkeys, he relates that 


‘A marmoset (Midas rufianus) ate one up quite greedily to the 
very least bit; the Cedus monkeys and a Cercopithecus callitrichus 
sucked at the caterpillar and threw away the skin after the contents 
had been entirely extracted; they paused every now and again to snift 
suspiciously at the caterpillar, but nevertheless they steadily persevered 
in munching it.’ (P. 149.) 


The tiger moth and the leopard moth are represented as 
being inedible forms, but they were both greedily eaten 
by the ocellated lizard. Mr. Beddard adds :— 


‘ Another caterpillar was offered to a brown Capuchin monkey, who 
ate it, though perhaps rather s!owly and reflectively.’ (P. 159.) 


Toads, however, seemed ready to eat anything in the shape 
of an insect, and the most brilliant or fantastic colours 
appeared to be without influence in their regard. 

On the other hand, insects which from their sober hues 
were regarded as protected, and therefore welcome as fvod, 
were found experimentally not so to be. Thus, the larve of 
a common moth (Mamestra persicarie) were by no means 
welcomed by a glossy starling or a greater spotted wood- 
pecker. Mr. Beddard observes :— 


‘If the caterpillar had been one of those which are distinguished by 
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brilliant colour, this experiment would have been surely quoted as an 
instance of the hesitation and reluctance with which a bird, probably 
compelled by hunger, satisfied its appetite. The instance shows the 
pitfalls which surround the path of those who wish to deduce theories 
from experiments of this kind, which are necessarily made in very 
great ignorance of bird psychology, or even physiology.’ (P. 155.) 


Some of the instances given of attractive colouring are 
absolutely opposed to the theory that bright colours serve 
as a warning that the creature so decorated is uneatable. 
Thus, the yellow underwing moth is furnished with the 
black bands on the yellow ground-colour which is believed 
to be so efficacious, yet it is quite palatable to birds, or at 
any rate is eagerly pursued by them. 

Mr. Wallace has given the following rules as to what he 
deems essentials of ‘mimicry ’—the beneficial resemblance 
of one creature to another—in order that it should be truly 
such :— 

1. The imitators must inhabit the same area as do the 
imitated. 

2. They must be relatively defenceless. 

3. They must be less numerous in individuals. 

4, The imitators must, by the livery they are supposed to 
have assumed, differ from the bulk of their own kith and kin. 

5. The imitation must be merely a superficial, external 
resemblance. 

But such resemblances may occur between insects inhabit- 
ing different countries, and this alone proves that what is 
practically ‘mimicry’ may take place without that cause 
(protective selection) which alone gives it value in the 
eyes of Darwinian theorists. 

Mr. Beddard has been furnished by Mr. Herbert Druce, 
F.L.S., with instances; and it is impossible to deny that 
there are very numerous examples of close resemblances 
between animals which, did they inhabit the same country, 
would confidently be put down as cases of mimicry. 

But there are cases of what would certainly be deemed 
‘mimicry’ were it not useless. Thus, Dr. David Sharp, 

F.R.S., has furnished Mr. Beddard with one such instance. 
This is a minute beetle (Celiodes didymus) which is very 
common upon nettles. In its companionship is occasionally 
found another rare species, Centhorhynchus urtica. 


‘These two insects are so much alike that it needs a careful investi- 
gation to distinguish them. And yet, what advantage is got by this 
resemblance? ... Very minuteness would seem to render any 
detailed mimicry more than unnecessary ; and yet it exists.’ (P. 221.) 
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Mr. Beddard also refers to the description by a Swedish 
naturalist (Dr. Carl Borallius) of an essentially shrimp-like 
creature, named Mimonectes, which has a marvellous likeness 
to a jelly-fish or medusa. The body of the former animal 
is produced into a dome-like structure, transparent as glass, 
from the under side of which depend minute legs which 
simulate the tentacles of a medusa. Here a harmless 
creature has seemingly put on the appearance of a stinging 
jelly-fish. Yet, as Mr. Beddard says, 


‘It is doubtful how far the Mimonectes profits by its departure from 
the usual amphipod appearance; a school of whales ora shoal of pelagic 
fish could hardly be supposed to stop and analyse carefully the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of selecting or rejecting a given animal as 
food. And these must be the chief enemies with which small pelagic 
animals have to deal.’ (P. 222.) 


Professor Semper discovered a most remarkable instance 
of close resemblance between very different animals, which 
he was, naturally, at first inclined to regard as confirmatory 
of the theory of mimicry. It is so instructive a case that 


we think it worth while to transcribe his account as given 
by Mr. Beddard :— 


‘During my last stay at Port Mahon, in the Balearic Islands, I found 
among the polyps of Cladocera cespitosa—a coral which is there very 
common—a species, as it seems to me now, of the genus M/yzicola [a 
kind of aquatic worm]. . . . . The species of this genus spread out 
the tentacles with which the head is furnished--and which are often 
regarded as branchie—in the form of a funnel; the sides of the funnel 
are perfectly closed, and are formed of the filaments of the branchie 
which lie in the closest contiguity ; the section of the funnel is circular. 

. . + The new Myzicola of Port Mahon I found, as I have said, 
among the polyps of Cladocera; they lived in long mucilaginous 
tubes, which they had formed in the rifts of the coral, and in which 
they could move about freely. As long as no light was thrown upon 
them they protruded themselves just so far as that the top rim of the 
corona of tentacles was on a level with the tentacles of the polyp, so 
that when the worm and the polyps were both extended, the coral 
itself presented a perfectly level series of cups. Moreover, the funnels of 
the Myxicola were of precisely the same colour as the polyps. . . . In 
short, the resemblance in size, position, and colouring of every part 
of the two creatures was so perfect that for a long time I took the 
corona of the Annelid for a polyp, until by an accidental blow I 
caused all the Myzicola of a large coral stock to shrink suddenly into 
their tubes, though it was not severe enough to induce an equally rapid 
movement in the polyps of the apathetic Cladocera. At the first 
moment I must confess I felt an almost childish delight at having 
detected so flagrant an instance of protective mimicry: here was a 
defenceless tubeworm, evidently most effectually protected by its re- 
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semblance to a polyp, well defended by powerful weapons. However, 
I soon found reason to doubt this interpretation of the facts... . 
Among the hundreds of specimens of Myzicola which I found in 
various pieces of coral . . . I never found one that had not these same 
points of resemblance to the polyps. One day, finally, I found a 
marine sponge in which hundreds of this same Myzicola were living, 
and in every portion of it their funnels of tentacles extended just to 
the level of the surface of the sponge. I then sought for the Myzicola 
in other spots, and succeeded in finding it almost everywhere, in the 
rifts in rocks, and in the sand, between marine plants or the 
tubes of other worms—in short, everywhere; and wherever I ex- 
amined it closely, it was exactly of the size and colour of the polyps 
of Cladocera caspitosa. . . . Mimicry, it is plain, is out of the ques- 
tion ; the resemblance between the two creatures is simply and wholly 
accidental.’ 


But in some cases the form which is supposed to mimic is 
equally abundant with its presumed model, while such 
mimicry may sometimes be even disadvantageous, as, for 
example, when clear-winged moths resemble harmless flies. 

Mimicry is also not always even deceptive. Lizards, it 
has been found experimentally, are not to be imposed upon 
by a false resemblance to a bee borne by a clear-winged moth. 
But, indeed, when we consider the great difference between 
insect vision and our own, and the wonderful sharpness and 
quickness of the eye of a bird, we ought to be strongly im- 
pressed with the need of great caution in estimating the 
effects upon such creatures of what appear to us to be either 
conspicuous or inappreciable differences of colour or outline. 
Because an insect may appear to our, perhaps quite un- 
practised, eyes indistinguishable from a bit of lichen ora 
tuft of moss, would it be reasonable for us thence to conclude 
that a bird, endowed with the acutest vision, has no better 
power of discrimination? Because we may be able to per- 
ceive at a glance, not only a gaily coloured flower, but the 
various complex and diversely coloured markings which 
adorn its petals, does such a fact warrant us in being certain 
that an insect which flies towards it has anything like as 
much power of perception ? 

But what some observers think they can perceive, not only 
as to the power of certain small creatures’ eyes, but even as 
to the mental states those eyes express, is very amusingly 
illustrated by a description given by a Mr. and Mrs. 
Peckham of the ‘courtship’ and ‘love-dances’ of spiders. 
The male is described as dancing, showing his first pair 
of legs (which are delicate green fringed with white) in 
various odd positions. All the time the female, we are told, 
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‘ eyed him intently,’ and appeared ‘ interested in his display.’ 
They speak of the female as ‘gazing in a softer mood 
‘towards the male, evidently admiring the grace of his 
‘ antics’ ! 

We well recollect the lady who corresponded with the 
late Mr. Romanes about her parrot, to which bird she 
ascribed ‘such a pitiful look; ’ and we recollect a lover who 
told his sweetheart ‘that her smile was like the smile of 
‘ the turtle ;’ but we must confess that these spiders’ ‘ sheep’s 
‘eyes’ are to us not only extraordinary, but, we must re- 
luctantly add, quite incredible. 

The foregoing quotation leads us naturally to the final 
subject of this paper—namely, ‘ sexual selection.’ Accord- 
ing to the doctrine which affirms its existence, the special 
characteristics of males, however beautiful, complex, bizarre, 
or revolting to us, have (mere strength and nimbleness 
apart) been evolved by means of the constantly recurring 
exercise of choice amongst contending suitors, such choice 
being determined by esthetic considerations only. 

Thus, Darwin and his followers have contended, the 
beauty of male birds; the complex patterns of their plumage, 
such as the peacock’s tail with all its wondrous eyes; the 
crests and wattles of other birds, the brilliant local colora- 
tion of some apes, the gorgeous hues of many butterflies, 
and the quaint and fantastic forms of some insects, and 
many of their movements, have all been produced. But 
as to the very spiders just noticed, it appears that the 
elaborate performances of the male are often long continued 
to no purpose, while they may rouse the female to make a 
sudden dash at him—an act which in so bloodthirsty an 
innamorata (always larger and more powerful than her wooer) 
has a very ugly, cannibal look. It may, indeed, reasonably 
be so regarded, since the female spider has been often known 
to kill and devour her accepted mate, an action which an 
eminent naturalist once described as ‘a very remarkable 
‘ post-nuptial settlement.’ 

With respect to the supposed action of ‘ sexual selection,’ 
Mr. Beddard well says that for this theory 
‘it is necessary to assume that the females of many species have a 
sense of beauty not only equal to, but far surpassing, that of the 
average human being. Mere brightness or unusual gaudiness in 
the male bird one could understand as being, in part at least, due to 
“ preferential mating ;” but to put down the delicate browns and 
greys of the feathers of the Argus pheasant, which is almost the most 
beautiful of birds, to sexual selection, is to assume a most refined 
sense of beauty in the bird. Moreover [when we consider many 
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specific characters] . . . the taste of closely allied birds must differ in 
an immense degree if this theory is to be accepted.’ (P. 263.) 


How very easy it is to mistake effects for causes in this 
matter is shown by Mr. Savile Kent’s observations on the 
palolo worm, greatly esteemed as an article of food by the 
Pacific islanders. The abnormal activities he noted in 
these creatures were, indeed, due to the breeding season, 
but to no ‘sexual selection,’ for they are animals which do 
not pair. 

That the brilliant coloration which certain apes possess 
should have been the work of female choice is to us utterly 
incredible, when we recall to mind the physical and psychical 
characteristics of the sexes of those animals. But there is 
much coloration to be found in animals which no eye can 
see while they are alive and unmutilated. Thus, we read :— 


‘The body cavity of some lizards is deep black ; the pigmentation 
does not affect the entire lining of the body cavity, but only a part of 
it, which is sharply differentiated from the rest; the palate of the 
orang-outang is black, that of the chimpanzee flesh-coloured, with no 
pigment at all. It is exactly these specific or generic differences in 
coloration which are sought to be explained by sexual selection, 
though it is clear that in these instances no such explanation is pos- 
sible. It would not be, therefore, unreasonable to say that many 
forms of external colour-modifications may possibly be also without 
any such explanation, ... A flagrant instance of non-adaptive 
coloration is the green tint of the bones in the fishes Belone, Proto- 
perus, and Lepidosiren, in the amphibian Pseudis, and in a lizard,’ 


(P. 10.) 


We would gladly dwell upon those wonderful patterns, 
known as ‘eyes,’ which are to be found not only on the 
peacock and the Argus pheasant, but which decorate in such 
numbers the plumage of the beautiful peacock pheasants 
(e.g. Polyplectron bicalearatum) of the Himalayas. Such 
developements no one has succeeded in explaining by any 
mechanical interpretation of Nature; but we must content 
ourselves with calling attention to our authors’ observations 
on the subject—those of Mr. Beddard (already alluded to) 
and Mr. Bateson. We have space but for few words more, 
and we regret we cannot treat this interesting subject at 
greater length. But, nevertheless, we have referred to neither 
of the works the titles of which head this article merely 
for the sake of the information about natural history which 
they contain, fascinating as such information is, but rather 
on account of their being manifestations of the change of 
spirit, which is rapidly diffusing a wider and wider recogni- 
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tion of the truth of those biological principles which this 
Journal has ever consistently maintained. We do not for 
one moment intend or desire to represent either of the 
authors we have been reviewing as mere anti-Darwinians. 
Nevertheless, they are signs of the reaction we spoke of 
in our opening sentence. Indeed, the views favoured and 
the‘principles here and there avowed by one or both of these 
authors are distinctly contradictory to the mechanical con- 
ception of Nature. The very fact that these younger natu- 
ralists are so far from having any desire to assume an 
intentionally hostile attitude to the doctrine of ‘natural 
‘ selection ’ lends yet more weight and importance to such of 
their facts and reasonings as are in distinct opposition to it. 
They have given us studies of Nature from fresh points of 
view. And it is to the frank interrogation of Nature herself, 
free from preconceptions, that we, above all things, desire to 
send biological students, instead of the exclusive contempla- 
tion of phenomena through the coloured medium of a 
popular theory. 

We say we would send the biological student to Nature 
herself; but if we would avoid the greatest of all mistakes, 
the Nature he studies must be understood to include man, 
and therewith an investigation of his own highest, no less 
than his lowest, powers and energies. By this statement it is 
not, of course, meant to imply that no one can obtain a good 
knowledge of anatomy, animal physiology, paleontology, 
zoological classification, &c., without first devoting time to 
the study of psychology and philosophy. But then, the 
men of the school we oppose are by no means content 
to restrict their teaching to simple matters of the kind. 
Were such the case, they would from us receive nothing 
but encouragement. Pretending, however, to appeal only 
to the facts of Nature, they induce the student to form 
judgements and acquire convictions concerning matters 
which repose upon philosophy, and not at all on questions 
of zoology and botany. 

Our profound disapprobation is due to the fact that upon 
a small knowledge of physics, anatomy, and physiology, and 
no more, as on a sufficient basis, our popular teachers pro- 
ceed to lay down laws and inculcate maxims concerning all 
the highest matters with which the human mind can con- 
cern itself: morals, philosophy, and that concrete present- 
ment of both upon which the welfare of a State most of all 
depends—religion. 

The thorough study of the world of life is no easy matter, 
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although the examining and dissecting of specimens, and 
the performance of physiological experiments, are things 
easy enough. The deepest questions of natural science can 
never be attacked successfully by any one not possessing a 
good knowledge of the ‘philosophy of Nature.’ What is 
likely to follow from attempts at solving them without it 
has, perhaps, been sufficiently indicated by our references 
to the writings of Professor Haeckel, and such instances 
could, we regret to say, be almost matched by quotations 
from some of our own countrymen. Of all such deep 
questions of natural science, perhaps the deepest, as it is the 
most interesting, is the question as to the origin of species. 

Considerable or small gaps between the various kinds of 
living creatures are manifest on all sides. The existing 
creation is plainly discontinuous. The facts as to continuity 
and discontinuity of variations, of successive forms of life 
and of surrounding conditions, are matters which demand 
most careful investigation, and investigations of the kind 
such as have here been noticed demand our gratitude. 
But what hope is there of any student of Nature arriving 
at the truthas to the continuity or discontinuity of specific 
origins if he has not a clear comprehension of the great 
facts of discontinuity which are on all sides open to his mental 
gaze ? 

There is, in the first place, the chasm which exists between 
everything which lives and all that is devoid of life. Granting 
that the universe may have been so formed that on the 
occurrence of the pre-ordained conditions, life, previously 
created in potentia, should suddenly manifest itself ‘ in act,’ 
such a process of evolution does not in the least invalidate 
the deep significance of the fact that, for all our experience, 
no life arises save from what already lives. 

Secondly, there is the chasm between everything which 
feels and all that is devoid of sensation. Every one must 
admit that this chasm exists—every one, that is, who is not 
prepared to affirm that the pen he writes with and the ink 
he uses are both sentient existences. For ourselves, we are 
profoundly convinced that we cause no pang when we pluck 
an apple from a tree, and that we may send grain to the 
mill with a perfectly good conscience. 

But if the living world enables us to understand the two 
great instances of discontinuity just mentioned, that world, 
when we include men within it, makes us aware of a chasm 
much greater still: we mean the chasm which yawns 
between every being capable of self-consciousness and a 
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knowledge (however imperfect) of truth, goodness, and 
beauty, and all that is devoid of self-conscious life. Here, 
of course, it is impossible for us to do more than refer to the 
greatest of all differences between created things; but the 
importance of its correct apprehension can hardly be exag- 
gerated, and it is for this reason that we would so urge 
upon the biological student the study of his own mental 
powers as a necessary condition for a true knowledge of 
Nature. The recognition of the existence of this third 
instance of discontinuity is especially important now, when 
the ultimate outcome of a sensuous philosophy—its fatal 
tendency with respect to all which gives moral dignity 
or beauty to human life—is beginning to be widely under- 
stood, thanks to the efforts of an aged philosopher* and a 
youthful statesman. 

It was a sense of the enormous importance, here and 
now, of the wide diffusion of a healthy philosophy which 
led us to open, as we close, this article by an endeavour to 
urge upon our readers the absolute need which exists for 
a full recognition of those primary truths and principles of 
reason which alone make either science or morals logically 
possible. Once recognised, those same truths and principles 
will extend their salutary influence into every department of 
human knowledge, and especially into the sciences which 
deal with living things. So alone, we are convinced, shall 
we be able to arrive at whatever knowledge is possible for 
us with respect to the ultimate laws of life, its maintenance 
and reproduction ; the nature of that most mysterious of all 
faculties (as existing in ourselves or other animals), namely, 
instinct ; and the deepest explanation obtainable of the facts 
concerning the forms and colours of living creatures, the 
principles which govern their individual variations, and 
which preside over the origin of each separate existence and 
of each new species inhabiting our planet. For this we need 
a combination of wide and deep philosophical views with 
persevering observations and patient and ample records of 
facts and phenomena, and for such latter we desire to 
express our thanks to the authors of the two books which we 
have here reviewed. 


* Dr. Martineau, 
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Art. V.—The Collected Works of Robert Louis Stevenson 
(Edinburgh Edition), viz.:—1. Travels with a Donkey in 
the Cevennes; 2. Picturesque Edinburgh; 3. Treasure Is- 
land; 4. Kidnapped; 5. The New Arabian Nights; 6. The 
Master of Ballintrae ; 7. The Silverado Squatters; 8. The 
ibb Tide; 9. A Child’s Garden of Verses; and Miscellanies. 
8 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh and London: 1894-5. 


N° author need desire a more gratifying tribute than to 
+‘ be mourned and missed as a personal friend by a 
multitude who only knew him through his books. Nor 
should Stevenson have deemed it a misfortune that he 
perhaps took a higher rank among men of letters during his 
life than may be assigned him by the dispassionate judgement 
of posterity. He was at the height of his fame when he 
was with us to enjoy it, and he made no secret of having 
staked much of his earthly happiness on the endurance of 
his popularity. Had it been otherwise he would never have 
made so great a name. For it was his especial charm that 
he kept himself always in closest touch with the ever- 
extending circle of his admirers, and to him was given the 
very rare gift of awakening and intensifying feelings of 
warm and almost passionate attachment. In fact, with his 
sensitive and self-revealing versatility he had made friends 
among all sorts and conditions of men, by taking each or 
any of them to his innermost confidence. 

There was irresistible fascination in what it would be 
unfair to characterise as egotism; for it came naturally to 
him to talk frankly and easily of himself. No man who 
was not touchingly free from self-consciousness would have 
published the ‘Child’s Garden of Verses.’ He cannot 
address a friend in his melodious rhyming without inviting 
sympathy and interest by reviving associations and memories. 
He could never have dreamed, like Pepys, of locking up his 
confidences in a diary. From first to last, in inconsecutive 
essays, in the records of sentimental touring, in fiction and in 
verse, he has embodied the outer and the inner autobiography. 
He discourses—he prattles—he almost babbles about him- 
self. He seems to have taken minute and habitual intro- 
spection for the chief study in his analysis of human nature, 
as a subject which was immediately in his reach, and would 
most surely serve his purposes. We suspect much of the 
success of his novels was due to the fact that as he seized 
for a substructure on the scenery and situations which had 
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impressed him forcibly, so in the characters of very different 
types there was always more or less of self-portraiture. 
The subtle touch, eminently and unmistakeably realistic, 
gave life to what might otherwise have seemed a lay figure. 
For the shrewd, though romantic and imaginative, young 
Scot had a practical side to his genius. The writer of the 
‘New Arabian Nights ’ and ‘ Dr. Jekyll’ had no ill-disciplined 
mind. He could indulge that soaring fancy of his in 
extravagant flights, and would embody some morbid day- 
dream or nightmare in strangely sensational fiction. He 
soon came to understand what ‘fetched’ the public, and his 
ambition was set upon fame with its substantial fruits. But 
he constrained himself from the beginning to a severe and 
austere course of self-training. He always had attached 
extreme importance to style, and it was the finish and ultra- 
refinement of his style which first conciliated and then 
almost terrorised the critics. In some of the leading reviews 
the ‘ Travels in the Cevennes’ and the ‘ Inland Voyage ’ were 
welcomed with almost rapturous admiration. Thenceforward 
it had become the fashion to admire, and he made the most 
of an unusually favourable start. It is too often the case that 
injudicious or exaggerated praise blights the fair prospects 
of a promising young writer. It lulls him into careless- 
ness and excites him to short-sighted over-production. On 
Stevenson the effect was altogether the reverse. Up to a 
certain point, with the success of each succeeding book he 
became more thoughtful and more conscientious. He 
nursed his growing popularity by guarding his fame, and 
till health had failed, and he fell back on the collaborative 
system, each volume from Stevenson’s pen was assured of a 
welcome, and not only numbered its eager readers by the ten 
thousand, but invariably commanded the consideration or 
adulation of the reviewers. 

As we: have said, the whole story of his life is told or 
shadowed out in his many-sided writings. In the ‘ Garden 
‘of Verses’ we hear of the sickly childhood and of the 
kindly nurse, to whom he paid a loving tribute when the 
disease from which she had snatched him in infancy had 
again laid deadly hold on him. ‘ Picturesque Edinburgh’ 
was chronologically one of his later books, but it comes in 
second when we look between the lines for the auto- 
biography. Scott, with whom we are always tempted 
to compare him, ‘sed lengo intervallo,’ was not more 
heartily devoted to his own romantic town. As Scott in his 
sad decline would daily drive down the Canongate to Holy- 
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rood in his roomy landau, Mr. Stevenson would go wander- 
ing about old Edinburgh by day and by night. Like Scott 
in his youth, he went climbing Arthur’s Seat, scrambling 
over Salisbury Craigs and Sampson’s stony ribs, and making 
excursions through the sheep-downs in the pastoral solitudes 
of the Pentlands. Like Scott in his ardent and impres- 
sionable youth, he was all unconsciously storing up the 
materials for his fictions. It was from old Edinburgh he 
drew the fresh inspirations which never failed, even in the 
intoxicating atmosphere of the balmy South Seas, when, 
adapting his romances to the demands of the day, he had 
turned his attention to the white savages and the survivals 
of the buccaneers. The ‘ Picturesque Edinburgh’ is admi- 
rably picturesque, and never did a sentimentally sensational 
writer light upon a more congenial subject. The impres- 
sions of his schooldays were deep and lasting. He recalls 
how he used to scramble up the wooded precipices of the 
Castle Hill, which had been scaled before him by nocturnal 
storming parties in the wars of the Succession and in civil 
broils, and how he would triumph when he had laid a hand 
on the basement of the battlements. He remembers sympa- 
thetically how the urchins from Heriot’s Hospital used to 
snatch a fearful joy in intruding on the sombre precincts of 
the Greyfriars’ Cemetery, sanctified by the sufferings of 
Covenanting martyrs, and shout timid challenges in quaver- 
ing accents at the haunted mausoleum of the Bloody Mac- 
kenzie. As he grows up his sense of the sublime and 
beautiful awakens into vigorous life. He becomes alive to 
the unrivalled beauties of a city which surpass the attrac- 
tions of Prague or Salzburg. For Edinburgh, though like 
Jerusalem it is set upon a hill and surrounded by hills, is 
not shut in by a cincture of mountains. From the Castle, 
which is its Zion and which crowns the rocky ridge of the 
old town, he looked out upon the epitomised panorama of 
stern but fertile Caledonia. In the distance is the blue 
range of the Highland hills, which used to be the barrier in 
the days of ‘Kidnapped’ and ‘ Catriona’ between civilisa- 
tion and comparative barbarism. In the middle distance 
are the Pentlands, which figure continually in his remi- 
niscences, where the persecuted Covenanters were wont to 
hold their conventicles and sometimes show fight at their 
field-preachings when assailed by the troopers of the Council. 
Hard by are the heights which look down upon Holyrood, 
once a favourite and convenient refuge of the malefactors of 
the Scottish metropolis, as Windsor Forest and Bagshot 
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Heath used to be for the outlaws of London. Yet the grand 
and somewhat gloomy landscape is softened by a pleasant 
intermingling of the scenes and sights of peace and pro- 
sperity. Between the Castle and the Bass, where Balfour 
was kept in captivity, are stretched the rich farms of East 
Lothian; on the other side is Linlithgowshire, with the 
winding river, where Balfour and Alan went wandering ; 
beyond the broad estuary of the Forth; the grey smoke is 
rising from the prosperous fishing villages and townlets 
which skirt the coasts of the ‘ Kingdom,’ and where the 
absconding banker was tracked by the carbonari; and the 
sea view, as Stevenson says, is alive with steamers trailing 
their smoke towards the horizon, and with vessels under 
sail tacking towards the Baltic. 

The city itself had inspirations for him of a no less 
sensational sort. The toppling ‘lands’ which had latterly 
been collapsing; the closes which were sombre in the 
brightest sunshine, and darkened besides by the clothes- 
drying of their poverty-stricken tenants, were replete with 
suggestions for his dramas of the present and the past. 
There is nothing, perhaps, more vividly dramatic in his 
writings than his picture of the fall of the lofty tenements 
above the Mound, when the fishermen and ploughmen, look- 
ing across from Fyfe at dawn of day, saw a strange rift in 
the familiar cliffs of stonework which bad hitherto bounded 
their northern horizon. That fall, as he says, spread sorrow 
and revived fond recollections among exiled Scots in all 
quarters of the globe, from New Zealand to the Wild West 
of the Canadian Dominion. For those teeming hives of 
humanity had been continually throwing off industrious 
swarms to all quarters of the globe. The olden memories 
of Auld Reekie might have been still more pregnant for the 
writer, whose fancy had been captivated by the romances of 
French feudalism. For some reason he was not tempted by 
the days when the warlike aristocracy of a country distracted 
by fierce hereditary animosities, were cooped up like fighting- 
cocks in narrow closes—where they contested the crown of 
the causeway to the wild gathering cries of their swordsmen, 
and when atrocious crimes of violence in broad day were 
always renewing long-standing vendettas. But he laid his 
‘scenes subsequently among those picturesque but incom- 
modious tenements in the times of transition, when the 
martial barons with their military households had been 
replaced by smooth-spoken lawyers who were statesmen as 
well, by the heads of county families, and by peers whose 
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ambition did not take them to the Court. When Balfour 
made acquaintance with Catriona, aristocratic influences 
were still supreme in Edinburgh, and politics were all the 
more envenomed that the area and interests were circum- 
scribed; while the sullen adherents of the exiled dynasty 
were still, before their final effort, a formidable danger to the 
State. These subjects have only been touched incidentally in 
the course of Balfour’s stirring adventures. But though 
posthumous stories, left unfinished, can seldom be satis 

factory, we shall look forward with interest to the promised 
work, which is said to have the subtle but kindly Preston- 
grange for its hero. 

We have dwelt at perhaps undue length upon his little 
volume of ‘ Picturesque Edinburgh ’—in which, by the way, 
he has borrowed freely from Chambers’s ‘Traditions of 
‘ Edinburgh ’—but it is really the story of the writer’s 
literary education, as it forecasts the worries of that constitu- 
tional debility which sent him into the involuntary exile to 
which he resigned himself with constitutional fortitude. 
He speaks of the climate of his native town with the per- 
sonal rancour of an aggrieved sufferer. He resents the 
boisterous exhilaration of citizens buttoned up in overcoats, 
who face the blustering east winds and make an offensive 
show of, enjoying them. He does his best to draw a lesson 
of cheerful endurance from seeing two little barefooted lasses 
singing in the exuberance of their spirits as they dance 
along the frosted pavements. But, although he may try to 
lay the lesson to heart, his habitual tone is one of savage 
abuse. In this passage we have the expression of his inner- 
most feelings: ‘To none but those who have themselves 
‘ suffered the thing in the body can the gloom and depression 
‘ of an Edinburgh winter be brought home. For some con- 
‘ stitutions there is something almost physically disgusting 
‘ in the bleak ugliness of easterly weather: the mind wearies, 
‘the sickly sky depresses them, and they turn back from 
‘ their walk to avoid the aspect of the unrefulgent sun going 
‘ down among perturbed and pallid mists.’ Again, he wails 
out that ‘life is so unsightly that there are times when the 
‘ heart turns sick in a man’s inside.’ 

In his native town he served a brief apprenticeship to law 
and literature, neglecting the one, to which he had a natural 
aversion, and perhaps unconsciously preparing himself for 
the practice of the other, by enthralling ‘cracks’ with 
humble friends among the shepherds of the Pentlands and 
the husbandmen of the Lothians; by saturating himself 
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with the spirit of the English romantic classics, and especially 
with the works of the great master of Scottish fiction, 
which explains the early polish of his style and the genesis 
of the best of his books. He was never a free agent, and 
was always more or less at the mercy of his health. It was 
health, we believe, which sent him to the Cevennes, but he 
characteristically tried the somewhat perilous remedy of 
exposure to the weather and occasional roughing which has 
since been recommended by fashionable physicians to patients 
ordered to Colorado or British Columbia. Moreover, in the 
Cevennes, he entered upon a severe course of self-discipline 
and of developing self-reliance under rather trying con- 
ditions. The trip proved fortunate in every way, and the 
modest narrative of exciting adventure had an almost 
unaccountable success. It may have been overpraised by 
the friendly critics who set the fashion of pronouncing it 
admirable ; but it is to their credit that they justly recognised 
as its most striking merits the extreme and elaborate care 
of the workmanship. Besides that, there were evidences of 
a thoughtful philosophy which moralised in playful manner 
on the foibles of human nature—giving platitudes a para- 
doxical air of originality—and of the dramatic power which 
could dash in a sketch with figures of idiosyncrasies who 
took the tone and colour from their breeding and surround- 
ings. Any one reading the ‘Travels in the Cevennes’ with 
care might surmise that in the writer were the possibilities 
of an accomplished novelist. The little book was obviously, 
if not avowedly, an imitation. The affected and capricious 
printing of certain words in italics and with capital letters 
was an advertisement that Stevenson in his sentimental 
journey was treading in the footsteps of Sterne. Stevenson, 
although in those respects he cannot rival his predecessor, 
is always indulging in similar sentimental or philosophical 
reflexions, and endeavouring to strike an identical vein 
of humour. But Sterne, in his dry fashion, was a born 
humorist, whereas with Stevenson the fun is often forced, 
and cnly flows with sersible efforts at the pump-handle, 
But not a few of the scenes and many of the sentences are 
thoroughly Sternish—if we may coin a word. After much 
bargaining Stevenson buys the donkey that was to be his 
troublesome travelling companion from an old gentleman 
rejoicing in the sobriquet of ‘ Father Adam.’ Possibly it was 
the famous ‘dead ass’ that suggested the purchase. Father 
Adam was more venerable than reputable. ‘He professed 
‘himself greatly touched by the separation, and declared he 
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‘ had often bought white bread for the donkey when he had 
‘ been content with black bread for himself; but this, accord- 
‘ ing to the best authorities, must have been a flight of fancy. 
‘He had a name in the village for brutally misusing the 
‘ass; yet it is certain that he shed a tear, and the tear 
‘made a clean mark down one cheek.’ In that passage 
the ‘it is certain he shed a tear’ is Sterne; the rest is 
genuine Stevenson. It is Stevenson, again, when he pro- 
nounces ‘ Modestine’ a mere appurtenance of his unmanage- 
able mattress—‘a self-acting bedstead on four castors.’ 
But there is undiluted Sterne in the following lines: ‘ God 
‘ forbid, thought I, that I should brutalise the innocent 
* creature: let her go at her own pace, and let me patiently 
* follow.’ 

No sensible man of talent would have risked writing so 
uneventful a narrative of every-day incident had he not been 
conscious of the art of making much of very little. In that 
Stevenson excelled. He showed it still more remarkably in 
his still tamer ‘Inland Voyage,’ where the worst peril of 
shipwreck was in the locks of a Flemish canal; and in which 
one of the most attractive and effective scenes is in the 
microscopic Dutch painting of a birdcage and the inmate 
imprisoned like the starling. He attempted it again with 
more questionable results, in the volume he devoted towards 
the close of his career to the tempests in the teacup of Samoan 
politics. In the solitudes of the deserts and gorges of the 
Cevennes, with the rushing streams and the rustling pine- 
woods he had hit upon a singularly happy subject. There was 
a dash of something verging on danger: the people were un- 
sophisticated, sometimes inhospitably suspicious of strangers, 
and they often spoke a strange and almost unintelligible 
patois. It was easy in the chronicle to make mountains of 
molehills and to affect to mistake windmills for giants. A 
strange sound near the lonely bivouac, in the solemn stillness 
of the night, would thrill through susceptible nerves like the 
sighings of an Aolian harp. The wanderings of the traveller 
with his stolid but vociferous comrade remind us often of 
the experiences of Don Quixote and his squire, and of those 
of Borrow when he had turned knight-errant in Spain for 
the diffusion of the Gospel. He loses his way and must 
camp out in the wilderness, beset by apprehensions of 
horrors and terrors which vanish with the night mists and the 
breaking of the dawn. He is landed supperless in primitive 
hostelries where he would be glad indeed of the cowheels 
which Sancho marked for his own. He goes to rest in 
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strange sleeping quarters, suggestive of trap-doors, owbliettes, 
and stealthy cut-throats. He is assured in the daylight 
that his simple hosts are highly respectable, and then his 
sole speculation is as to the amount of the bill, which may 
be ludicrously small or a ruthless swindle. These thrilling 
personal incidents are interspersed with brilliantly graphic 
and poetical sketches of scenery, as seen in light and shade, 
under the blazing southern sun or in pallid moonshine. 
The language is often farfetched and sometimes affected, 
and though it obviously bears the mark of frequent revision, 
still the sharpness of first impressions is retained and it 
places the scenes vividly before us. The traveller is cultivat- 
ing the landscape painter’s faculty of minute observation 
which served him well in his subsequent books, redeeming 
his frequent descriptions from the reproach of dull uniformity. 
He found more romantic material when he reached the hill 
strongholds of the Cevennes, where the bitter intolerance of 
the conflicting creeds yet lingers among the people, with 
the traditions of cruel persecutions and the relentless re- 
prisals they provoked. But perhaps the happiest examples 
of the earlier style of the peripatetic essayist are to be 
found in his reflexions, as he lay dreaming and dozing 
through ‘ A Night among the Pines.’ 


‘Night is a dead monotonous period under a roof, but in the open 
world it passes lightly, with its stars and dews and perfumes, and the 
hours are marked by changes in the face of Nature. What seems 
a kind of temporal death to people choked between walls and curtains 
is only a light and living slumber to the man who sleeps in a field. 
All night long he can hear Nature breathing deep and freely; even 
as she takes her rest, she turns and smiles; and there is one stirring 
hour, unknown to those who dwell in houses, when a wakeful influ- 
ence goes abroad over the sleeping hemisphere, and all the outdoor 
world are at their feet. It is then that the cock first crows, not this 
time to announce the dawn, but like a cheerful: watchman speeding 
the course of night. Cattle awake in the meadows, sheep break their 
fast on dewy hillsides and change to a new lair among the ferns; and 
homeless men, who have lain down with the fowls, open their dim eyes 
and behold the beauty of the night... . Yet even when I was 
exulting in my solitude, I became conscious of a strange lack. I 
wished a companion to lie near me in the starlight, silent and not 
moving, but ever within touch. For there is a fellowship more quiet 
than solitude, and which rightly understood is solitude made perfect.’ 


The Ideal and the Fanciful had set their stamp on his 
sentimental travelling, and both are specially characteristic 
of his earlier fiction, and more especially in the prominent 
personages. When, as a boy, his tastes had turned towards 
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romance, one of his first and most valued masters had been 
an old shepherd of the Pentlands. He tells how ‘he 
‘dropped into civilities’ with John Todd, hearing of ‘the 
‘exquisite stupidity of the sheep, the exquisite cunning of 
‘the dog,’ and listening to his tales of conventicles and 
Covenanters, and of saints militant who sealed their testi- 
mony with their blood. A dreamy lad, he was absorbed in 
the literature of his predilection. ‘Give me a highwayman 
‘and I was full to the brim—a Jacobite would do, but a 
‘highwayman was my favourite dish.’ There we have the 
germ of his stories of the proscribed and hunted fugitives 
of the °45—of buccaneers, beach-combers and wreckers. 
From boyhood onwards he had sat at the feet of Scott and 
Dumas, those inimitable painters of life in vigorous action, 
who had imbued themselves so thoroughly with the spirit 
of the middle ages as hopelessly to distance all rivals 
and imitators. Yet it was characteristic of Stevenson’s 
self-reliant independence that his was no slavish admiration. 
He does not hesitate sacrilegiously to denounce ‘ Scott’s 
‘languid, inarticulate twaddle’—perhaps he had some of 
the tedious introductions or the first half-volume of 
‘Waverley’ in his mind-—as he speaks superciliously of the 
slovenly workmanship of ‘The Pirate. No methods of 
composition could indeed be in stronger contrast than 
Scott’s almost unconscious rush of thought and intense 
repugnance to revision with Stevenson’s deliberate execu- 
tion and elaborate polish. He said that ‘sometimes of a 
‘whole day’s work not a single sentence would stand ’— 
which goes far to explain how the swift results of Scott’s 
exuberant spontaneity so far transcend in glow and anima- 
tion the most admirable of Stevenson’s Scottish stories. 
Compare, for example, ‘ Kidnapped ’ with ‘ Waverley,’ or ‘Gu 
‘Mannering’ with the ‘ Master of Ballintrae,’ who, like the 
heir of Ellangowan, was a native of Galloway. 

It seems a paradox, but it is a truth, that the highest 
quality of fiction is reality. The heroes of Homer, the 
characters of Shakespeare, the personages of Defoe and 
Scott, may be creations of the imagination, but they are the 
image and pure reflexion of living men. Such writers 
literally hold the mirror up to nature. That constitutes 
their pre-eminence. In Mr. Stevenson’s tales this quality of 
reality is almost entirely wanting. Such beings as he de- 
scribes never existed or could exist. They are actors in a 
cep: hid in masks and motley, and they amused, not 
y their truth, but by their eccentricity. 
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Stevenson followed neither Scott nor Defoe in his 
attempts at fiction. ‘The New Arabian Nights’ were 
brought out, we believe, in an obscure magazine, ‘The 
‘London ;’ and consequently, perhaps, they attracted so 
little attention as to discourage the author. Yet, although 
the idea was avowedly plagiarised, they were brightly 
original in the conception. Stevenson gave free rein to 
fantastic extravagances which had been running riot in his 
hot and seething brain, and showed, moreover, the pre- 
dilections for the morbid which were to give us ‘ Dr. Jekyll 
‘and Mr. Hyde.’ It was a happy and ingenious fancy, 
which set possibilities at defiance, while at the same time 
conjuring up irresistible illusions by an almost vulgar 
fidelity of local detail—which brought Bagdad of the Caliphs 
to London and confused the Tigris with the Thames. In 
the misnamed ‘ Suicide Club,’ really a mutual association 
for murder, we have the counterpart of Haroun Alraschid 
wandering about the Haymarket with his faithful vizier, 
using his wealth and secret power to change the fortunes 
and decide the fates of individuals, in defiance of the 
detective police and in contempt of the sitting magistrates. 
The Prince of Bohemia himself—he might have been 
borrowed, by the way, from the Grand Duke in Sue’s 
‘ Mystéres de Paris’ !—suffers a sad sea change and a truly 
oriental transformation. When still preserving his com- 
manding and magnetic dignity he subsides in ‘The Dyna- 
‘miters’ on the cigar divan of the shop near Leicester 
Square. These stories incidentally throw light on another 
chapter of biography. In‘ A Lodging for the Night’ and 
‘ The Sire de Malétroit’s Door’ we are reminded that Steven- 
son was then fresh from a residence in the Quartier Latin, 
as they are full of the memories of medieval France, and 
suggest his sympathetic study of the medizval chroniclers. 
It is strange that he never again made use of these 
picturesque and serviceable memories till in his latter days 
he collaborated with his stepson in ‘The Wrecker,’ when 
he revived his old recollections of the Bohemian colony of 
Fontainebleau. 

‘The Suicide Club’ is thrillingly dramatic in its title, 
although the ideal still predominates in the wayward dis- 
tortion of strange or inconceivable individualities. It 
reminds us much of Balzac’s ‘ Histoire de Treize,’ and the 
designation of ‘Arabian Nights’ excuses and explains its 
outrageous incredibility. Balzac imagines a possible con- 
fraternity of crime, which multiplies the chances of im- 
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munity from detection by the diabolical astuteness of 
unscrupulous brotherhood sworn to the perpetration of any 
enormity. Stevenson’s club is made up of the weak and 
the vicious, who, though they might sell themselves to 
Satan in a moment of despair, would assuredly have broken 
away from the bargain, all oaths to the contrary, when the 
morrow had brought sick headache and calmer reflection. 
Nevertheless, nothing can be more powerful than the situa- 
tion when Prince Florizel, with all his iron nerve, realises 
what are the stakes of that sinister gambling. To play his 
life on the turn of a card is much, but the chance of having 
the réle of a murderer assigned to him sends a shock alike to 
his nerve and his conscience. The method of his extrica- 
tion is commonplace, yet after all he was in London and 
not in Bagdad. But there is both terror and intense 
pathos in the description of the coward, who, driven to 
his last resources for a new excitement, has trifled once too 
often with the death he dreads. We follow him with a 
sickening shudder when he is ordered away to his fate as 
a sheep to the slaughter, although we know, of course, that 
as he crossed Trafalgar Square he had only to put himself 
under the safeguard of the first policeman. Sometimes, 
in his fantastic perversity, the romancist gratuitously 
defies the realistic; sometimes he introduces it with a 
plunge into bathos, and with singularly effective results, as 
when the weak-minded young American smuggles the corpse 
of the murdered Geraldine into England in the multifarious 
luggage of Prince Florizel. In abject terror of detection 
he drives to the Craven Hotel, Craven Street, has the 
Saratoga trunk, with its ghastly contents, carried up to 
his attic by a pair of grumbling porters, and then, after 
pretence at dinner in ‘the yellow coffee-room,’ is ‘shown 
‘down to the black, gas-lit cellar, which formed, and 
‘ possibly still forms, the divan of the Craven Hotel.’ It is 
characteristic that these details are doubtless exact and 
carefully studied; and equally characteristic is one of the 
repulsive touches in which Stevenson would not unfrequently 
indulge, notwithstanding his super-refinement. Before Silas 
left the trunk-coffin to go down to dine ‘he nosed all the 
‘cracks and openings with the most passionate attention. 
‘ But the weather was cool.’ 

The pseudo-caliph figures conspicuously in the ‘ Rajah’s 
‘ Diamond,’ which recalls the scenes and conceptions in 
Wilkie Collins’s ‘Moonstone,’ but he disappears from the 
other stories. ‘The Pavilion on the Links’ stands out by 
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itself, and is perhaps the most impressive of the series. 
The patriotic Scot, who loathed his native climate, is, never- 
theless, at the strongest on his native soil. Old familiarity 
and wistful affection effectively etch in the scenes and 
surroundings. Here the fantastic effects are introduced by 
a blending of strangely incongruous elements. Nothing 
could be more natural than that an absconding banker, who 
had outrageously swindled a formidable secret society, 
should accept the hospitality offered him in an out-of- 
the-world nook of the North. Nothing more natural than 
that an eccentric foot-wanderer, like Borrow’s Lavengro or 
Stevenson of the Cevennes, should pitch his tent among the 
sea-blown sands of Fyfe, which gave the writer admirable 
opportunities of picturesque description. Nothing more 
natural than that the sworn bloodhounds of the victimised 
Association should follow up the trail and keep close watch 
on the enemy. But nothing more extravagant, even in the 
* Suicide Club,’ than that the carbonari of outlandish costume 
and speech should muster unremarked in a Fyfeshire fishing 
village; or that a dwelling-house should be beset, be- 
leaguered, and burned within sound of the bells of a parish 
church, and with farmers, fishermen, and gamekeepers 
going about their daily business. The humour and the 
thrill of the melodrama are in its being so ludicrously mis- 
placed. The two little French stories in the series please 
us the most, because they are so true to nature and to our 
ideas of their times. In the ‘Sire de Malétroit’s Door,’ 
really the only stretch of extravagance is in the presentation 
of the venerable cynic who deliberately sets the trap. Yet 
we know that the pride of family and a stainless pedigree 
not unfrequently take the form of mild insanity. The rest 
follows, not unnaturally, considering the manner in which 
marriages were then arranged, and the inflammability of 
youths and maidens who had slight opportunities for court- 
ship. In that, as in ‘A Lodging for the Night,’ there are 
striking pictures of the French feudal towns huddled up 
within the fortifications, and of the perils of the gloomy 
streets when the night had dropped its curtain. All manner 
of villainy walked abroad, and the patrols of the quet or 
the undisciplined soldiery gave fair warning of their 
approach by their jovial choruses or the clash of their 
weapons. En revanche, when they did lay hands on a 
straggler, they dealt out sharp and summary injustice. 
‘ The Lodging’ is like another scene from Hugo’s ‘ Notre- 
‘Dame.’ We make acquaintance with infamous characters 
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in the lowest dens of crime. But the interest centres in 
the scurrilous poet Villon, whose depraved genius had a 
strange fascination for Stevenson, and whom he has 
scourged and branded in the most stinging of his essays. 
Villon is the very fanfuron of shameless vice and low cun- 
ning; his shattered nerves do indifferent duty for a con- 
science, he dallies lovingly in his sprightly chatter with the 
bleached remains of the ruffians who swing from the neigh- 
bouring gibbet of Montfaucon, though he would be paralysed 
with abject terror were the noose actually around his neck. 
There is something of the mocking cynicism of Voltaire, 
blended with the broad humour of Rabelais, in Villon’s 
dialogue with the dignified old seigneur who entertains 
and would assist him in contemptuous charity. He shows 
his knowledge of himself when he mockingly rejects his 
last chance, for he is too utterly lost to be reclaimed to 
respectability. 

The sequel of ‘The Dynamiters, written many years 
afterwards, except for the casual resuscitation of the fallen 
Prince of Bohemia had slight connexion with its more 
brilliant predecessors. It was a grim jew d’esprit dealing 
lightly with a grave menace to society; and the extreme 
looseness of the construction is scarcely excused by the fact - 
that it was professedly a wild extravaganza. Nevertheless, 
there are inimitably comical passages, as where the writer 
ridicules the personal apprehensions of the conspirators, 
who, while plotting to scatter death and destruction broad- 
east, are careful of themselves as any hypochondriac, as 
in ‘ Zero’s’ touching pictures of the disappointment of the 
scientific dynamiter when the infernal machine he has pain- 
fully elaborated is brought to trial and not even a baby is 
blown to shivers. Nor can anything be much droller than 
the ‘Tale of the Explosive Bomb,’ set by clockwork to 
explode at a certain hour, with the agonies of the agent in 
charge, who cannot get rid of it and seems doomed to the 
revolting death of dynamite. Nor is there anything so 
sombrely thrilling in the sensational romances of the South 
Sea as the scene of treasure-hunting in the dismal swamp, 
where the pestiferous slime is alive with poisonous reptiles 
and the deadly atmosphere is darkened with clouds of 
obscene carrion flies. 

The mention of treasure-hunting brings us back to 
‘Treasure Island,’ which was born of the original ‘ Arabian 
‘Nights.’ If the author of the ‘ Nights’ had gained little 
notoriety, his work was appreciated by an enterprising pub- 
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lishing firm. Messrs. Cassell invited him to write a story 
for ‘The Boys’ Own Journal,’ and, after some hesitation, 
he consented. Probably he was aware that nothing is more 
difficult for the inexperienced than to write an effective story 
for boys. But he may have known, too, that it would be 
easier to him than to most men, as the writer of ‘ The Child’s 
‘Garden of Verses’ remained in many ways a child and a 
boy to the last. Without an effort he could warm up all his 
boyish predilections, and he knew well the sort of reading a 
boy loved. Besides, what is a blot on his later books, or at 
least a defect, was in this case no disadvantage. There is 
little lovemaking in any of his stories. But in ‘Treasure 
‘Island’ he goes to work with a will in transforming the 
highwayman of his old passion into the reckless buccaneer. 
How dexterously he uses the sinister romance that hung 
about prosperous Bristol, as the seat of the slave trade, the 
headquarters of smuggling, and the retreat of gentlemen 
of fortune, who had survived to be superannuated, or had 
retired on a modest competency! There is far more than 
the ordinary picturesqueness of his favourite contrasts in 
the smooth-spoken and respectable Silver, keeping a well- 
conducted public-house under the shadow of a cathedral, 
with cut-throats and reprobates for his valued customers. 
Perhaps we may wonder that Flint’s lieutenant should have 
chosen to take up his quarters in so dangerous a vicinity, 
when he knew that his old comrades had scent of his 
dangerous secret. But the wild story works out very 
naturally, and the buccaneers so realise our conceptions 
that they might well be mistaken for portraits. The key- 
note is struck to excellent purpose in blustering Bill Bones, 
with his truculent swagger and everlasting mistrust, who 
startles the homebred frequenters of the village tap with 
the rollicking chorus of the ‘Dead Man’s Chest.’ Nothing 
more likely than that the injudicious squire should fall a 
victim to the plausible Silver, and ship a crew of Silver’s 
choosing. Silver himself is one of those enigmatical per- 
sonages of whom we have spoken, for the forecastle 
Machiavel is so deep that we can never fathom him, and 
almost too clever to seem real. He may have made Flint’s 
mutinous ship’s company mild as lambs, but we cannot 
conceive how he managed it. Nor can we believe that Mr. 
Stevenson altogether made up his own mind as to Silver’s 
intentions in the final quest for the vanished treasure. But 
boys are not exacting critics, and their elders may easily get 
excited over Machiavel, the mainspring of the machinations 
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which Jim Hawkins defeats. As for Jim’s conduct in 
desperate emergencies, it is difficult to overpraise it. It is 
he who chiefly keeps up the illusion, and overpersuades us 
as to the actuality of his story. He has more than a double 
share of shrewd mother-wit, and his natural astuteness is 
sharpened by his eager aspirations. Presence of mind with 
him is second nature. He accomplishes a startling succes- 
sion of achievements, yet no one of them is incredible. Nor 
could either he or his patrons have possibly pulled through 
against tremendous odds had not their enemies given them- 
selves away in the insanity of their vices. With the 
broaching of the rum casks on the beach, the unquenchable 
thirst for drink and the insatiable greed of gold turn the 
gang of ruffians into so many demons. In their drunken 
frenzy they care as little for their own lives as for those of 
their intended victims, exchange stabs and pistol shots with 
no provocation, and bivouac in the swamp, where the air is 
deadly. The enriching of the adventurers is a foregone 
conclusion, but otherwise the sensation is excellently sus- 
tained. In the penultimate scenes, before the emotional 
dénouement, the interest still centres in Jim and Silver, who 
have all along engrossed it with their play and counter-play ; 
to the very last we are left in doubt as to the mind and pur- 
poses of the plausible buccaneering scoundrel, who, indeed, 
steers a doubtful course under stress of changing circum- 
stances; and, were it not a novel, to the last we should feel 
anxiety as to the fate of the captive boy, which hung by a 
hair on the caprices of a ruffian. 

It seems strange that the praises lavished upon ‘ Treasure 
‘Island’ did not satisfy the writer as to his vocation for 
fiction. We might have fancied that the mere pleasure of 
doing brilliant work—of conjuring up, at the touch of his 
pen, the picturesque characters who lived and breathed— 
would have encouraged and, indeed, constrained him to per- 
severe in story-telling. On the contrary, he hesitated again, 
and had anxious consultations with candid friends, who ex- 
pressed very opposite opinions. One of the ablest of them 
assured him, with friendly conviction, that his real calling 
was essay-writing, and that he would do well to confine 
himself to that. Fortunately for the many to whom he 
has given infinite pleasure, Stevenson was guided by more 
judicious counsels. We venture to think that, with his love 
of intellectual self-indulgence, had he found novel-writing 
really enjoyable, he would never have doubted at all. But 
there comes in the difference between him and Scott, whom 
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he condemns for the slovenliness of hasty workmanship. 
Scott, in his best days, sat down to his desk, and let the 
swift pen take its course in inspiration that seemed to come 
without an effort. Even when racked with pains and 
groaning in agony the intellectual machinery was. still 
driven at high pressure by something that resembled an 
irrepressible instinct. Stevenson can have had little or 
nothing of that inspiriting inflatus. He did his painstaking 
work conscientiously, thoughtfully ; he erased, he revised, 
and he was hard to satisfy. In short, it was his weird— 
and he could not resist it—to set style and form before fire 
and spirit. We feel the results, rather than detect them, and 
they impress us chiefly in the most cursory comparison with 
Scott. In truth, Stevenson has indiscreetly given oppor- 
tunity for the comparison. We are compelled to contrast 
‘The Black Arrow’ with ‘Ivanhoe’ or ‘The Betrothed.’ 
In the former there are clever pieces of scene painting; 
but though they are sometimes dazzling, we feel they are 
illusive. Crookbacked Richard is madly melodramatic ; 
he is a grotesque caricature of the usurper we know in 
Shakespeare. ‘The forest outlaws are but faint and second- 
hand reflexions of Locksley and the holy Clerk of Cop- 
manhurst. The chivalry of the Roses is rather suggestive 
of the theatrical Eglinton Tournament than of the Joyous 
Passage of Arms at Ashby; though at Ashby even Scott 
makes ‘Ivanhoe’ run a succession of charges which would 
have sorely overtaxed any earthborn battle steed. The fact 
is that in any of these studies of the olden time it is but a 
question of deluding us more or less successfully. Scott 
came as near to the mastery of the magic spell as mortal man 
could do; and Stevenson failed, not discreditably, in an 
attempt to which he was possibly encouraged by his success 
in such short dramatic episodes as the ‘ Sieur de Malétroit’s 
‘ Door.’ By far the most impressive scene is when the stolen 
bark is labouring in the breakers, and drifting with its 
helpless men-at-arms towards a lee shore, when little short 
of a miracle can save it. For the descendant of the old 
sea-rovers, the grandson of the naval engineer, whose 
memory is associated with roosts and reefs and Highland 
lighthouses, and ‘The Pirate,’ is always at home on the 
waves, whether the brig ‘Covenant’ be in trouble off the 
coast of Mull, or the schooner ‘ Farralone,’ heeling over to 
her lee scuppers, is striking sail when caught in a hurricane 
on the miscalled Pacific. 

But it was ‘ Kidnapped’ which immediately followed 
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‘ Treasure Island,’ and Stevenson has never done a more 
‘ finished or effective piece of work than that romance of 
‘the rising of the *45.’ It is no fault of ours that he 
will be continually challenging Scott, by venturing upon 
almost identical ground; and it would be unfair to persist 
in invidious comparisons with the mighty master of the 
magic spell. ‘Kidnapped’ has merits and charms of its 
own, with a quaint and decided originality of conception. 
There are studies, etched in with more black than white, 
which leave indelible impressions. There is the grim old 
house of Shaws, with its bleak and sinister surroundings, a 
fitting abode for the God-forsaken old miser, who sells his 
soul to the devil to increase his worldly substance. There is 
the floating hell on the ill-named ‘ Covenant,’ where cruelty 
and drunkenness, and greed like that of old Balfour, make 
the miserable present more horrible to the home-sick and 
sea-sick lad, who looks forward to dismal slavery on the 
plantations. A spark is set tothe smouldering combustibles 
when Alan Stewart comes on board with his money-belt and 
those silver buttons which play an important part in the 
story. Yet though Alan’s arrival leads to blows and blood, 
he comes with a waft of fresh Highland air which clears the 
murky atmosphere. With all his faults and the prejudices 
of his semi-barbaric upbringing, he is the embodiment of 
honest and single-minded manhood. We take him to be 
the most natural and lifelike of all Stevenson’s portraits. 
This typical Celt, like the Gascon, is full of braggadocio, yet 
he is ready to back up the brave language with bold deeds, 
and his courage is unimpeachable. Capable of extraordinary 
self-sacrifice, and the staunchest of comrades where he has 
taken a fancy, it is perilous to ruffle his Highland suscepti- 
bilities. He might pass his sword through his friend on 
slight provocation, at the cost of never-dying remorse. His 
wild chivalry and his thrilling escapes as a proscribed 
fugitive are expressive of the unsettled conditions of the 
Highlands, which was the best and only excuse for the 
cruelties of the Duke of Cumberland. The western clans 
cared nothing for politics, but they were devoted to their 
banished chieftains, and detested the Saxons and the Whigs 
who sympathised with the Saxons. Alan is rescued from 
the billows of the Minch while risking his neck to carry to 
his chief the second rent which had been voluntarily paid by 
poverty-stricken clansmen. There is nothing much more 
graphic in ‘ Waverley’ than the description of the arbitrary 
old Cluny in his cage, when the secret was kept by scores of 
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paupers whom he scourged with whips, if not with scorpions, 
and who might have enriched themselves by denouncing him 
at the nearest garrison. 

There, as in the long and close comradeship with Alan, the 
southern-bred David Balfour, the pupil of Presbyterians and 
the inheritor of their principles or narrow prejudices, comes 
in admirably as a foil to the Highland gentlemen who have 
so few feelings in common with him. Cluny, if he plays the 
courteous though distant host, and even gives his advice on 
a point of delicacy when appealed to as a father, cannot 
conceal his aversion to the pragmatical young Puritan. 
Alan, who knows David better and who owes him much, is 
always being scandalised and irritated by sentiments he 
cannot understand. And David, on his part, is lost in 
amaze at the perverted notions of law and morality which 
prevailed in the mountains under the patriarchal system. 
To him it seemed clear as day that the short way out of 
the trouble of the Appin murder would have been the sur- 
render of the assassin, so far as that might have been 
brought about by simply telling the truth. But even the 
timid James Stewart, who has ultimately to suffer for com- 
plicity in the crime, never hesitates on the point of honour 
which lets the real murderer escape, by throwing suspicion 
on his own innocent kinsman and on the stranger who had 
trusted to his hospitality. Alan, of course, cordially agrees, 
though he has to run the gauntlet of flying parties of 
enemies on the outlook, from Ballachulish to the Firth of 
Forth. 

The scenes and adventures are not only exciting in them- 
selves, but they give a faithful historical picture of the 
society of the time, and of the relations and distinctions 
between Highlander and Lowlander. Now and again, in- 
deed, we come upon a strange oversight which we should 
scarcely have expected in Stevenson, as when heavy cavalry 
is made to manceuvre on the moor of Rannoch, where the 
horses would have been bogged to the holsters in the moss- 
flows. But these trivial mistakes pass almost unperceived 
in the persuasive glamour of the general air of truthfulness. 
Imagination must have had much to do with creating the 
light-hearted Alan, the representative of vanishing manners 
and of a bygone age of barbarism. But David Balfour is the 
eternal south-country lad whom Stevenson bad known well 
at school and college. In some of his most striking cha- 
racteristics he is obviously Stevenson himself. He had sucked 
in Calvinistic Presbyterianism with his mother’s milk; he 
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had been weaned and reared on the Shorter Catechism and 
long sermons ; and the seed had been sown in good although 
stiff and arid soil. Shrewd and somewhat ‘close,’ with a 
sharp eye to the main chance, he is made prematurely 
sagacious by trials and troubles. Resourceful as Jim 
Hawkins, of whom he is the Scottish counterpart, he has 
strong principles which are the fruit of early piety, to which 
the child of the English public-house cannot pretend. His 
deeds of generosity and noble self-abnegation are the results 
of deliberate reflexion, when he has resisted his impulses 
and consulted his conscience. Yet there is a dash of 
chivalry in the young Presbyterian. He knows it would be 
wise to part from Alan when they are being hunted, for it 
would be comparatively easy to purge himself of suspicion. 
But though Alan is irritating with his airs of protection, 
the claims of friendship are not to be denied, and he never 
seriously thinks of renouncing the compromising ac- 
quaintance. 

That Stevenson bestowed infinite pains upon David is 
evident, and it was but natural that after a long interval he 
should fulfil the promise given on the last page of ‘ Kid- 
‘napped,’ and carry on the adventures of the youth who was 
doomed to a second abduction. ‘Catriona,’ like most sequels, 
comes short of its predecessor. But the difficult task of 
developing David’s character under the aggravation of 
anxieties and growing stress of circumstances has been -very 
adroitly accomplished. We are not surprised that the 
shrewd and well-principled youth, although he blinks bash- 
fully like a dazzled owl when brought into the best society— 
though his pride is flattered by the winning civilities of a 
great lawyer and politician ; though he is terrorised by the 
thought that he is treading among oubliettes which at any 
moment may open to swallow him—should, nevertheless, 
hold his own against terrors or temptations, and shrink from 
the stain of bloodguiltiness. And it is a natural touch, 
that the pawky Scot, when the unlucky James of the Glens 
has been hanged in spite of him, should find comfort in the 
reflexion that the death he had striven to avert was, after 
all, a happy riddance, as it cut the knots which might 
never have been disentangled. 

Stevenson was a poet and a doating husband, and excep- 
tionally dependent on affectionate domestic intercourse ; 
yet, as has often been remarked, he neglected the ordinary 
resource of the novelist, and seldom indulged his readers 
with love scenes. In hig Catriona we find almost the only 
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exception; and the exception proves the wisdom of the 
general rule. It is true that the young laird of Shaws, 
with all his sterling qualities, was no likely subject for the 
tender passion. We should have said that he was the last 
man to fall in love at first sight with a strangely attired 
Highland maiden. When he met her at a close-head, in cir- 
cumstances we should have believed to be disenchanting, far 
from being well-tochered he must lend the lass a sixpence ; 
she is attended by a small tail of wild gillies, and David 
must have had more than enough of the mountaineers: her 
mean, disreputable, and time-serving father—an extraordi- 
narily clever though repulsive sketch—provoked the supreme 
contempt of his prospective son-in-law. Catriona’s great grey 
eyes and unprotected condition are hardly sufficient explana- 
tion. We believe in women who can carry hearts with a rush, 
and we know that the most calculating natures have their 
feeble points which may be taken by storm. But for our- 
selves, we can see little witchery in Catriona. Though she 
wears the snood and the tartan screen, she seems straight- 
laced as the primmest of Scott’s heroines—as Isabella 
Wardour, for instance, or her own highflown compatriot, 
Miss Maclvor. It strikes us there was better material in the 
witty, kindly, free-spoken, and brilliant Miss Grant, the 
prototype of the more famous Duchess of Gordon, and we 
hope and half expect she may figure again in one of the 
posthumous novels which we see are announced. 

‘The Master of Ballintrae ’ strikes a loftier note, as it goes 
far deeper in searching psychological analysis. In the all- 
pervading and oppressive gloom which prepares us for the 
tragical dénowement, it resembles the ‘ Bride of Lammermoor.’ 
Paradoxical as it may sound, we should pronounce the story 
a masterpiece in its way—the refined sublimation of one of 
Galt’s south-western tates—were it not for the omnipresence 
of the Master who is the moving spirit. Grand almost to 
sublimity as is that sinister figure, he does not satisfy us, 
for we fail to understand him. To the last his creator 
leaves us in the dark, and we suspect he was faltering in 
the dark himself. We ask if such a character is conceiv- 
able or possible. He might surpass the most malignant of 
the earthly satellites of Satan, when he has slipped on 
board the pirate, and still more when, with the infernal 
ingenuity of a Mephistopheles, he is making mischief in 
the household where in his innocence he had been cradled. 
Yet the Mephistopheles who glories in his cold-blooded 
malignity has the gift of winning devoted attachments. 
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He casts his spells alike over the girl who had been engaged 
to him; over Burke, the careless soldier of fortune; over 
the Indian who leaves his native land for his sake and 
follows him to the death with unfaltering affection. The 
incessant drafts on our credulity are extravagant, and we 
may doubt whether it is true art to compel us to grapple 
with the unimaginable. For the rest of the sad tale of a 
domestic tragedy we have little but unstinted praise. Nor 
could the pictures of crime and sorrow and heart-sickening 
suffering have been better framed than by putting the tale 
in the mouth of the faithful dependent who follows the 
declining fortunes of the doomed race of the Durrisdeers 
with the devotion and quick intelligence of the sheepdog. 
The narrator and Henry Durie, whom he regards as his 
special patron, are admirably and essentially Scotch. The 
devotion of the former is beyond cavil. Yet, as the motives 
of human nature are unsearchably mixed, we feel that the 
canny house steward is playing for his own hand in man- 
fully sacrificing himself to back his master. The misfortunes 
he labours indefatigably to avert would leave him homeless, 
masterless, and destitute. And the younger brother, whom 
we pity rather than like, is clearly of the same kin and blood 
asthe master. He is the ill-educated Scotch laird who would 
have limited himself to the respectable discharge of his duties 
as a country gentleman had all gone well. We can well under- 
stand that the utter absence of romance in him should have 
made his wife slow to forget the wooing of his brilliant 
brother. She might respect the one were it not for his 
shabby parsimony, but she was dazzled by the other. The 
admirable art of that part of the story is in the secrets which 
are generously kept by Henry and his confidant; in the 
infernal chantage practised by the Master, to which the stolid 
Henry chivalrously resigns himself in spite of agonising 
misapprehensions ; in the shy nature which shrinks from re- 
vealing or complaining of the festering stings from the 
fiendish mockery. But the cadet has his full share of the 
family pride, and the hot border blood is in both the brothers. 
More sluggish in the veins of Henry, it simmers slowly 
till it boils; but then the long and painful concealment 
makes the calculated outbreak of his wrath more terrible. 
There is nothing unnatural in the longsuffering husband, 
who in different circumstances might have been a ruling 
elder in the Presbyterian Communion, retaining a gang of 
desperate ruffians for a deliberate fratricide. His meditated 
crime was only a modern counterpart of the feudal tragedies 
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associated with so many of the border strongholds, where a 
burning sense of injury and unsatisfied hatred seized the 
long-deferred opportunity of glutting itself with vengeance. 
Admitting that, the closing scenes in the gloomy American 
wilderness are fittingly dramatic. To the last the haughty 
Master, struggling like Milton’s arch-fiend with adverse 
circumstances and irresistible fate, keeps his coolness and 
declines to succumb. To the hirelings charged with the 
murder his case seems desperate, yet they have reason to 
be suspicious of his serene demeanour and to mistrust his 
fertility of resource. He has prepared himself for the 
worst eventuality, and holds a winning card in reserve. The 
cynic and sceptic can still absolutely confide in the unselfish 
attachment of the Hindu follower that has been tested by 
time and trials. And were it not for one of the chances 
with which it is impossible to count, the Master would have 
risen from beneath the sod to walk the earth again and to 
make matter for a more terrible epilogue to the melancholy 
tragedy of the Duries. Some writers would have resusci- 
tated him for future chapters of thrilling incident. Stevenson 
knew well that anything further would have been fantasti- 
cally unnatural as an anti-climax. He breathes more freely 
when he has given the finishing touches to his horrors, and, 
in the words of ‘ Wandering Willie’s Tale,’ dismissed the 
unquiet spirit to its place whither the imagination dare not 
follow it. 

‘The Master of Ballintrae’ is a tale of two continents, 
and suggests previous episodes in Stevenson’s biography 
which were to bring about a change in the inception of his 
later novels. The memory of the old country was always 
with him. In ‘The Wreckers’ there is an interlude, when 
the cosmopolitan Mr. Dodd pays a visit to his ‘ sneck- 
‘ drawing’ relatives in Auld Reekie. The heart of man 
knows its own bitterness, and the popular author was heavily 
handicapped by bodily infirmities. The Scottish climate, 
of which he speaks so resentfully, had done him irreparable 
injury, and it influenced all his future life. It was ill-health 
that sent him an alien to the Antipodes, where he naturalised 
himself in Samoa, immersing himself in the grotesque 
politics of his adopted country, finding new themes in its 
legends and wild oral traditions, and for his misfortune, 
perhaps, seeking sensations in the hazardous lives of God- 
abandoned beach-combers and very commonplace villains. 
Meantime he had been beginning to bridge the gulf between 
two very different phases of his activity by voyages across 
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the Atlantic and sojourns in the Western States of the 
Union. Later he could indulge himself with the luxuries 
of a yacht. At first, partly from economical motives, but 
chiefly from the enthusiasm of the author of the ‘Tour in 
‘the Cevennes’ for the study of character, he took a 
passage from Liverpool to New York in the steerage of a 
liner. The story of the trip reads something like the 
memorable ‘ Experiences of the Amateur Casual’ in the 
workhouse; but Stevenson, with his genially satirical vein, 
found excellent material for ‘copy’ in his companions. He 
was still storing the experiences he was to turn to his literary 
profit when he went on the vociferous Stock Exchange at San 
Francisco, and where he settled for a summer, Crusoe-like, 
as a squatter in Silverado. To those recollections we are 
indebted for some of the most telling scenes in his 
‘Wreckers ’—for the auction, for example, when the ship 
stranded on the coral reefs is knocked down at fancy figures 
to the rash speculator who is bidding in the dark. In the 
Silverado ranche he shows his rare gift of inviting confidence 
by engaging sympathy. He saw a good deal of the Scot 
abroad, when his struggling countrymen unbosomed them- 
selves to him, and sometimes much to their disadvantage. 
Yet there is a delightfully homelike touch when he says 
they always came to him in a waft of the peat-reek; for 
there is nothing like a once familiar but half-forgotten scent 
for softening the heart by awakening the memory. 

In estimating the South-Sea romances we ought in fair- 
ness to take into account the author's failing health and 
the influences of an enervating climate. As to those which 

were written in collaboration with his stepson, we cannot 
speak positively, though we may shrewdly surmise, as to the 
actual workmanship of the one man or the other. But, 
although sensational description came easily to the author 
of ‘ Treasure Island,’ we must regret that Stevenson thought 
it not unworthy of his talents to seek his chief sensations 
in vulgar acts of crime, and to make pseudo heroes of 
the off-scourings of civilisation. Nevertheless, both ‘ The 
‘ Wreckers’ and ‘The Ebb Tide’ are far more than mere 
novels of sensation. We do not suggest that there was any 
real identity between the cases; but it was evidently with 
sympathy deepening his compassion that Stevenson loved to 
present a weak but not ill-disposed man abandoning himself 
to the drift of fancied fatality. Thus the prodigal aristocrat 
in ‘The Wreckers’ is the victim of his own follies and 
excesses; and, once launched on the incline, we can well 
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understand that he wants resolution to put on the drag, 
though terrified by the swift acceleration of the pace. Once 
committed to a reckless fellowship, he must stand or fall 
with his associates, even if their ways point to the gibbet. 
In all these novels a perverted sense of honour either 
extenuates or is supposed to explain complicity with de- 
testable crime. The weaker will and the feeble nerves 
are dominated and braced by the contact with a strong but 
brutalised nature which should naturally have been healthy 
and vigorous. Had Herrick, of ‘The Ebb Tide,’ been left 
to himself, although he proved afterwards that he had not 
the courage for suicide, he might have died respectably of 
starvation in the calaboose of Papeete. As it is, for his 
misfortune, he falls in with the American captain, who is a 
man with a heart, although a drunken reprobate. The 
captain seizes the opportunity for perpetrating a remunera- 
tive crime, but he is helpless without Herrick’s assistance. 
Arguments and sophistry would have failed, but he wins his 
cause and has his way by his passionate and pathetic 
appeals as a father pleading for his children. With unin- 
tentional deception, carried back to the memories of a more 
tranquil past, Davis even uses the possible fall of the 
daughter he had buried long before, with decisive effect. 
Throughout the cruise which brings the three conspirators 
to signal sorrow it is Herrick alone who in any measure 
retains his respect. The drifting and weak-minded waif with 
shattered nerves, in dire extremity, becomes a man again. 
He navigates the craft and holds aloof from the debauched 
carousals of his comrades. It is he who recalls the drunken 
Davis to a sense of his responsibilities, when the storm- 
stricken schooner is on the verge of ‘turning turtle.’ Yet 
nothing is more natural than that when both should have a 
last chance of being saved, the stronger American should be 
purged of his sins in agonising throes of penitence, whereas 
the more decent Herrick, always halting between two 
opinions, is probably doomed beyond hope of regeneration. 
The muscular mystic of the mysteriously unknown isle 
is another of the fanciful types where Stevenson imagines 
and idealises at pleasure. The conception may have been 
borrowed from the actuality of the late Laurence Oliphant. 
Attwater is at once a religious enthusiast and an extraordi- 
narily shrewd man of the world; while seeking to convert 
benighted heathen to an appreciation of the pearl of great 
price, he treasures up the marine pearls of his private fishing 
with the intention of realising a second fortune. Of course, 
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the gigantic and gentlemanly hermit, with his cruel heart, 
his gospel fanaticism, bis shooting ‘ plum-centre,’ in the 
language of American mountain men, and his preternatural 
or supernatural sagacity in anticipating evil intentions, is as 
much matter for another chapter of ‘Arabian Nights’ as 
his isle which, in a halo of enchantments, has escaped the 
notice of navigators. But the plot is ingeniously devised 
for developing the degradation of disreputable characters. 
The three rascals steal a schooner laden with champagne, 
and when they have once broken bulk and broached the 
bottles the temptation tells on the evil natures which un- 
blushingly unveil themselves in repulsive deformity. Then 
disappointment turns to disgust and despair, when, as the 
vilest of the three neatly expresses it, they find they have 
run away with a cargo of spring water; for the victimisers 
had been victimised by a trick of the South Sea trade. So 
they have been wrought up to the commission of any 
enormity, when they happen upon the settlement or hermi- 
tage of Falesa, and stumble into the trap that has been 
baited with the pearls. 

It only remains to speak of that morbidly remarkable 
tour d’esprit ‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.’ We believe, as we 
should naturally have suspected, that it was the birth of a 
prolonged nightmare. The writer rose from restless slum- 
bers to throw it off in a sustained burst which must have 
been terribly severe and exhausting. For once the morbid 
tendencies which are frequently discernible found free and un- 
fettered course. In the psychological extravagancy the con- 
tending principles of good and evil which wage a continual 
warfare in every man are dissolved by chemical action and 
materialised into dual personalities. The respective propor- 
tions of the conflicting ingredients are physically preserved. 
Dr. Jekyll is still beaming and rubicund. Hyde is small, 
shrunken, and singularly repulsive. It is suggested that 
had Jekyll taken the right and sensible course when his fear- 
fully audacious experiment succeeded, he might have shaken 
himself clear of his compromising double, and so logically 
he might have become a phenomenon of stainless humanity. 
We know not how that might have been, but as it is, this 
strange story is made strangely realistic. In a succession 
of wonderfully dexterous strokes of art, Stevenson almost 
triumphantly contends with the incredible. It is difficult 
to continue sceptical, in spite of prepossessions in favour of 
experience and the evidence of the senses, when Utterson, 
the matter-of-fact lawyer, is reluctantly convinced, and 
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when a learned physician dies of Jekyll’s confession, con- 
firmed by the transformation scene he has witnessed him- 
self. We see that the essential malignity of Hyde has all 
the encouragement of absolute impunity, for he knows he is 
to disappear in a bodily disguise which no detective can 
penetrate. Yet his eminently respectable counterpart 
must endure vicarious punishment, and we cannot but pity 
Jekyll for the penalties he has to pay for his rash venture 
into forbidden spheres of knowledge. The swift changes of 
the antagonistic individualities are made marvellously im- 
pressive and pathetic. Hyde has committed a brutal and 
meaningless murder on the venerable baronet, and intends 
to disappear. ‘He had a song upon his lips as he com- 
‘ pounded the draught, and as he drank it, pledged the dead 
‘man. The pangs of transformation had not done tearing 
‘him before Henry Jekyll, with streaming tears of gratitude 
‘and remorse, had fallen upon his knees and lifted his 
‘ clasped hands to God.’ The revulsion is excessive when, 
as the benevolent Jekyll, he is reminded that a man must 
reap as he has sown, and that it is not a saline draught 
which will dissolve that infernal partnership. In the 
closing scenes of the ill-fated doctor’s life there is many a 
creepy and an eerie touch. The fruitless search for the 
missing drug when he is imprisoned in the personality of 
the outlawed murderer; the growing terror of his servants 
in the haunted house; the nervous listening for the foot- 
falls of the mysterious presence of which nothing is known 
save that it must be somethiug supernatural and evil; and 
the irruption into the privacy of the sinister tenant which 
leads at last to the elucidation of the mystery. We cannot 
envy the state of mind which could conceive such a romance 
and elaborate the conception. But it is the most distinctly 
original of all the author’s fancies, and had Stevenson 
written nothing else, that wild freak of a sickly imagina- 
tion would have sufficed to establish his reputation. 

We have endeavoured, as we said, to study the author in 
his works. Some of the essays on men and books we have 
passed over in silence, as they are merely supplementary or 
vasually illustrative. Deliberate analysis confirms us in 
the belief that Stevenson owed much of his fame to the 
personal liking of his contemporaries; nor can we dis- 
cover either novelty or profundity in his social philosophy. 
It should satisfy the ambition of any author to have a multi- 
tude of readers for his mourners. 
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Art. VI.—1. Problems of the Far East. Japan—Korea— 


China. By the Hon. George N.Curzon, M.P. London: 
1894. 


2. The Peoples and Politics of the Far East. 
Norman. London: 1895. 


3. Society in China. By Rosert K. Dovetas. London: 
18 4, 


4. On Short Leave to Japan. By Captain G. J. Youne- 
HUSBAND. London: 1894. 


5. The Real Chinaman. By CuesterR Houicomse. London: 
1895. 


M2 PoLo is nowadays left nowhere by every globe- 
trotter who, with a few months and a couple of 
hundred pounds to spare, takes a ticket ‘from London to 
‘London’ round our steam-spanned planet. The vague and 
wonderful ‘ Cipango,’ vainly steered for by Columbus and 
Cabot, has become vulgarised by glib descriptions. As 
likely as not the first man in a club has sailed through the 
Inland Sea, has stared at the sun-descended Mikado, and 
brought sham curios from the erewhile capital of the 
Tycoon. He, no doubt, called in besides at a couple of sea- 
ports of the Middle Kingdom, and thus gathered contrasted 
impressions of the two countries, easily anticipated before- 
hand. With Japan he was delighted and amused. He 
found himself in a land of flowers and smiles and neatly 
picturesque landscapes. The newest things out, in the line 
of ‘Caucasian’ progress, surrounded him. Everything was 
strictly up to date. Telegraph-boys on bicycles raced past 
the mostly demolished city fortresses of the daimios ; 
English-speaking policemen, in immaculate white uniforms, 
stood at every street-corner; a ‘scale-mailed’ Armstrong 
cruiser probably rode at anchor in Tokio Bay ; newspaper- 
vendors emulously hawked their daily wares. Nay, if the 
visitor was a poet, a baronet, or a journalist, he had to 
undergo, on behalf of the native press, an interview with 
‘a dapper little gentleman, in appearance about nineteen, 
‘ dressed in faultless foreign fashion—tennis shoes, flannel 
‘trousers, white waistcoat, blue coat, flowing necktie, 
‘spectacles, and pith helmet—speaking English with the 
‘accuracy and impressiveness of a copy-book,’ and asking 
questions ‘ with the directness of a census-taker.’ * 


By Henry 





* Norman, ‘ The Real Japan,’ p. 38. 
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The transition from Japan to China is regarded by most 
travellers—to use Mr. Curzon’s words—‘ as one from sweet- 
‘ness to squalor, from beauty to ugliness, from civilisation 
‘to barbarism, from warmth of welcome to cheerless repul- 
‘sion.’ They are no long favoured guests, but ‘foreign 
‘devils; ’ they are followed by lowering glances, if not met 
with open insults; they are smothered with dust or plunged 
in reeking mud, deafened by dissonant sounds, and dis- 
gusted by loathsome sights. Garbage and vermin on sale 
as food tempt Celestial appetites; ‘cat and dog’ restaurants 
invite custom within rifle-range of the stately Bund of 
Shanghai; while dead rats occupy an honoured place in 
poulterers’ shops. The attendant odours are best left to 
the imagination. They are strong enough, it has been sug- 
gested, to kill the very microbes, and so mitigate the 
ravages of epidemics! They belong to the mysteries of the 
East. Even in spick-and-span Tokio and Yokohama, Euro- 
pean olfactories learn to ‘suffer and be still.’ For to all 
Oriental cleanliness there is a dessous des cartes. Japanese 
dwellings, fresh and spotless in what meets the eye, are too 
often whited sepulchres. 

Our annual literary harvest includes, as a matter of 
course, a crop, by no means inconsiderable, of books relating 
to these parts of the world. Most are of an ephemeral 
character, and we have named as one of the best specimens 
of this class Captain Younghusband’s ‘On Short Leave to 
‘Japan.’ Its pages brim over with good-humour and high 
spirits; there are not too many of them, and they convey, 
in an unpretending manner, some authentic and important 
information about military matters. 

The first three works of which the titles form the heading 
of this article belong to a different category. Each of them 
forms a permanent contribution to knowledge; each is the 
outcome, not of personal experience alone, but of personal 
experience fructified by diligent inquiry and serious thought. 
Their publication within a short interval is, at the present 
juncture, a particularly fortunate circumstance, of which we 
gladly avail ourselves to attempt an estimate of the actual 
situation in the Far East. 

The sudden apparition of Young Japan ‘all furnished, all 
‘in arms,’ and her striking deeds of prowess, have set 
Europe agape. Few gave the Japanese credit for more than 
a doll’s-house civilisation. They seemed to the Western 
public like vivacious children, clapping their hands de- 
lightedly at having secured real furniture for miniature 
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apartments where nobody lived, and real pots and saucepans 
for miniature kitchens where nothing was cooked. Their 
marvellous facility in appropriation naturally won applause, 
since ‘imitation is the sincerest flattery. But it was a 
patronising applause, the kind of aptitude involved not 
being suggestive, on the face of it, of underlying strength. We 
have learned within the last few months to think differently. 
Japan has emphatically vindicated her right to be treated 
as a Power of no mean order. She has, in Mr. Norman’s 
words, ‘at length come into her inheritance. The “ child of 
*“the world’s old age” has proved to be its most remarkable 
offspring.’ 

An offspring owing its existence to a Minerva birth—a 
product of thought rather than of growth, modern Japan 
is a standing protest against ‘evolutionary’ laws. She has 
been modelled in all her parts, and set on foot as a going 
concern, by individual efforts; and so recently that her 
makers are still her rulers. It is to be hoped that they may 
escape the destiny of Frankenstein. But they are not alto- 
gether secure from it. For the clay shaped by them has 
life in it—life so energetic that it may prove explosive. And 
the Japanese Demos has ‘ the passions of its kind.’ 

The present inhabitants of the archipelago are not 
aboriginal there. They came, a nation of rude warriors, in 
ships from the south, exterminated a more primitive race, 
and gradually took full possession of their island abodes. 
Their first arrival may be referred to about 600 B.c., when 
the symmetrical cone of Fuji-yama had not yet, if tradition 
is to be believed, been thrown up to form the most distine- 
tive feature of Japanese scenery. The military organisation 
which had made them irresistible hardened, as their con- 
quests became assured, into an unmitigated feudal system. 
‘Home Rule all round’ was enjoyed with a vengeance. 
Each of the great vassals, or daimios, exercised sovereign 
rights within his province, and levied war at his discretion 
outside it. He was also head of a clan, and thus claimed by 
a double title the allegiance of retainers nominally, at least, 
of the same lineage as himself. A shadowy supremacy 
belonged to the Mikado,* a personage of solar origin, who 
led a life of mystic seclusion in the sacred city of Kioto. 
But he was no more emperor of Japan than Dagobert was 
king of France. His edicts were, most likely, at no time 


* A title equivalent in meaning to the ‘Sublime Porte.’ It has 
now fallen into desuetude. 
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promulgated from shore to shore of so much as one of the 
three thousand islands owning his ineffectual sway. And 
his original authority, such as it was, slid away from bim in 
the course of centuries to a lieutenant called the Shogun, or 
Tycoon. The office became hereditary in the thirteenth 
century, and was grasped in 1603 by the strong hand of 
Teyesu, the first of the Tokugawa dynasty. By him was 
initiated the appalling persecution by which the flourishing 
Christian Church founded by St. Francis Xavier was extir- 
pated, the peasantry being simultaneously reduced to a state 
of quasi-serfdom. He brought the daimios under subjection, 
abrogated the right of private war, and established a peace 
which remained unbroken for two and a half centuries. An 
unexampled state of society subsisted during that time. 
Foreigners were expelled in 1624; commerce almost ceased ; 
Japan closed its gates and lived on its own resources. The 
land was divided between the Shogun and two hundred 
and sixty-five daimios, of whom eighteen were formidable 
potentates. They enjoyed large revenues, and maintained 
at their courts bodies of hereditary clansmen at their entire 
devotion. These ‘samurai,’ amounting to one-tenth of the 
entire population, constituted an aristocratic caste privi- 
leged to commit the happy despatch in emergencies, and 
to carry two swords. Presumably, then, they were ambi- 
dextrous, like the son of Pelegon, who hurled a pair of in- 
effectual spears against Achilles on the banks of Scamander. 
One of M. de Hérédia’s finely wrought sonnets gives a 
vivid picture of an old Japanese gentleman-at-arms. The 
following translation has been placed at the disposal of the 
writer of the present article: 





‘Tne Two-sworp Man. 


‘ With fingers o’er the strings that lightly glance, 
Through bamboo-lattices of fabric slight, 
She sees approach o’er sandy levels white 
The conqueror of her dreams of love’s romance. 
Two-sworded, fan upraised, doth he advance. 
Red girdle, scarlet acorn, take the light 
Thwart the dark mail; and on his shoulder, bright, 
Hizen’s or Tokungawa’s cognisance. 
This warrior, brave with swords and plates ashine, 
Seems in his bronze, his silk and lacquer fine, 
Some great crustacean mailed in black and red. 
He sees her. Smiling ‘neath his visor’s mask, 
He makes the sunlight flash, with quickened tread, 
From gold antenn quivering on his casque.’ 
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It is curious to reflect that a species which has only become 
extinct within the last twenty years should already appear 
antediluvian. The samurai belonged to an order of things 
not only dead and buried, but wellnigh forgotten. The 
Japanese have no antiquarian attachments, and next to 
no historical memories. They take no pleasure in harping 
on the ‘ mouldered strings ’ of the past. They look before, not 
after. Since the rapid ‘spin’ of the last couple of decades 
‘down the ringing grooves of change,’ they are less disposed 
than ever to halt and survey what has been left behind. 

Art flourished at the courts and through the patronage of 
the daimios. The princes and popes of the house of Medici 
scarcely outdid them in liberal appreciation of genius. 
Philosophy, too, although a mere barren outgrowth of 
Confucianism, was cultivated; and histories of a subversive 
tendency were written. The entire literary movement of 
Japan throughout the eighteenth century was, in fact, like 
that of France, towards revolution. Impatience with exist- 
ing arrangements thus crept in; discontents became rife ; 
and the country grew to be full of restless spirits on the 
watch for opportunities of innovation. 

These were afforded by insistent foreigners. Commodore 
Perry, of the United States Navy, hewed the first gap in the 
isolating briar-fence in 1854; and the trading concessions 
extorted by him could not be denied to the English, 
Russians, and Dutch. Then, four years later, the Tycoon 
(as the Shogun was now entitled) signed formal treaties 
with the Powers. He could do no less; yet the act sealed 
the doom of the old social fabric. Widespread agitation set 
in. The daimios procured warships, introduced European 
artillery, armed forts, unfurled a national flag showing on a 
white ground the red ball of the risingsun. Their prepara- 
tions being at length complete, they took the field, dismissed 
the vanquished Tycoon, seized in 1868 the inviolable person 
of the Mikado, installed him at Yedo (renamed Tokio), and 
converted his titular into a de facto sovereignty. 

An extraordinary event then took place. Feudalism 
committed ‘happy despatch.’ With virtual unanimity, the 
daimios surrendered their fiefs to the suzerain they had just 
enthroned, accepting instead 10 per cent. of their former 
revenues. They did not, however, relinquish power. The 
foremost clansmen* became Ministers of the Crown, and 


* The daimios, themselves usually nonentities, delegated their 
powers to the strongest-headed of their relatives or retainers. The 
latter Shoguns were in the same plight. 
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carried out unflinchingly their plan of reorganisation. They 
were singularly able and enlightened men, imbued with 
European ideas, and they accomplished in a few years, 
swiftly and silently, by the sheer force of individual initiative, 
what in other countries has come about through the irresis- 
tible, subterranean power of slow social upheavals. The 
cultivators of the soil became its owners, subject only to a 
land-tax of 3 per cent.; the clans ceased to exist, and, 
with them, the system of local self-government instituted 
and worked by them ; unimpeachable financial arrangements 
replaced monetary chaos; Shintoism, the antique form of 
native worship, overshadowed during fourteen centuries by 
the popularity of Buddhism, was erected into the official 
religion ; finally, the proud samurai were degraded to im- 
potence and poverty by the deprivation of their cherished 
sabres and the commutation of their pensions. This last 
measure filled the cup; upon its adoption, in 1876, ensued 
the terrible Satsuma Rebellion—the death-struggle of Old 
Japan. It was led by the great Marshal Saigo, who, having 
ardently promoted the ‘ Restoration,’ revolted nevertheless 
from its inevitable consequences. He was slain, with a band 
of devoted followers, on Citadel Hill, near Kagoshima, and 
the reactionary impulse perished in his company. As a 
popular hero he has been assigned a residence in Mars; and 
when that planet is in the ascendant, a phantom ‘in his fair 
‘and warlike form’ may be seen to traverse ‘ with martial 
‘stalk’ the scene of his tragic ending. 

All the elements of its early culture came to Japan from 
China. The stream of communication set in prehistorically, 
and brought tea, silk, cotton, rice, and hemp. Buddhism was 
transmitted through Corea in the sixth century a.D. and 
quickly came to terms with Shintoism. Arts, letters, in- 
ventions, the drama, a system of medicine, the current stock 
of folk-lore, accompanied its ingress. Japanese sages fed 
their thoughts with a kind of Confucian scholasticism which 
they neither developed nor improved. Japanese potters, on 
the other hand, far surpassed their masters, and wrought 
the unlovely designs imparted to them into forms of grace 
and beauty. 

But with the events of 1868 the ‘ cycle of Cathay’ came 
at last to an end, and the time seemed propitious for trying 
‘fifty years of Europe.’ Japan’s ‘men of light and leading’ 
turned their eyes to the Far West: they travelled, studied, 
inquired ; imported models and teachers ; and set themselves, 
fired with a new enthusiasm for progress, to abolish orien- 
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talism, and place their country, for good or ill, in ‘the 
‘foremost files of time.’ Its regeneration proceeded at a 
headlong pace. In the twinkling of an eye, so to speak, 
institutions of an ultra-medieval type were completely 
modernised. An aristocracy transformed itself spontaneously 
into a bureaucracy—a bureaucracy heedless of red-tape, and 
animated by the ‘ Right-ahead, full-speed’ temper. Few 
such political reformers as its members are known to 
history. With astonishing intuition, they grasped in its 
integrity the idea of a State on the European plan, and 
created it out of the most unpromising materials. Im- 
memorial habits and inclinations were discarded at the word 
of command ; local independence lost its charm ; a centralised 
organisation spread its meshes over the archipelago. 

The old order has vanished like a dissolving view. In the 
Museum at Tokio, however, some relics of it are still to be 
seen—among others, the ‘trampling boards,’ graven with 
scenes from the Passion, upon which suspected Christians 
were obliged to tread as a sign of recantation. Thousands 
perished in frightful tortures rather than comply; but it is 
said that the Dutch had no objection to the ceremony. The 
same repository contains the bullock-cart in which the 
Mikado, closely curtained off from profane scrutiny, used to 
be drawn in state through the narrow streets of Kioto. Its 
former inmate now commonly drives in a landau, clad in a 
French uniform, from the palace at Tokio to the parade- 
ground, and is distinguished from Western Kmperors only 
by his trust in appeals to the spirits of his ancestors as a 
means of terminating parliamentary crises. Yet the in- 
dividual who has bridged the huge gap between the bullock- 
cart and the landau is only forty-two. He enjoys private 
battues, reviews his troops, and attends races; the Empress 
visits the hospitals; and both together hold receptions in 
the Imperial grounds when the cherry-trees are white with 
spring bloom. Their prestige no longer depends upon seclu- 
sion. All the ministers, too, give French dinners, followed 
by French plays; at their garden-parties, bands discourse 
airs from the newest European operas, and the ladies, so 
bewitching in their native kimonos, look plain and vulgar in 
costumes from Paris. Japanese young men of fashion, 
moreover, are sportsmen and equestrians, although by no 
means ‘to the manner born;’ polo is not neglected ; and in 
winter wild-duck hunts are celebrated in the grand parks 
once attached to the strongholds of the daimios. For in 
Tokio, which affords about half the area of London for the 
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accommodation of one-quarter as many inhabitants, there is 
room to spare for sylvan scenery. Its aspect has been 
strangely modified. 


‘Tramears clatter along the streets,’ Mr. Curzon relates, ‘ gas flames 
in some of the principal highways, and the electric light is uniformly 
employed in the public buildings, in many of the residences of ministers 
and nobles, in the tea-houses which figure so largely in the holiday life 
of the Japanese gentleman, and in quite a number of stores, and even 
small shops. Telephones and telegraphs stretch a web of wires over- 
head. The leng, picturesque lines of yashilis, or fortified city residences 
of the feudal lords and their sworded retainers, that covered so great 
an area within the moats, have almost all disappeared, and have been 
replaced by public offices of showy European architecture and imposing 
dimensions. An immense pile of scaffolding, surrounding a space 
much larger than the Law Courts in the Strand in London, conceals 
what will presently be known as the new Ministry and Courts of 
Justice, where will be dispensed a jurisprudence that has been borrowed, 
with a truly Japanese eclecticism, from the codes of half the nations of 
Europe. The perpetual bugle-note and the sight of neat figures in 
white cotton uniforms and black boots are indicative of a national 
army whose mobilised strength in time of peace is 50,000, and whose 
discipline, physique, and weapons are the admiration of European 
critics. Out in Tokio Bay the smart white hulls of gunboats lying 
at anchor represent a navy whose creation has forcibly stirred the 
national ardour, and which is destined in the future to be no mean 
factor in the politics of the Pacific. Finally, after a twenty years’ 
travail, Japan has given birth to a Parliamentary Constitution ; and 
an unpretentious but roomy temporary structure built of wood, like 
its predecessor, which was burnt down in 1891, and with no trace of 
native art or architecture about it, accommodates the nominees of 
royalty or the representatives of the people who, in the two Chambers 
created by the Constitution of February 188%, and respectively en- 
titled the House of Peers and the House of Representatives, constitute 
the Imperial Diet of Japan, and are swiftly introducing her people to 
the amenities of parliamentary existence—obstruction within the 
Chamber, platform oratory out of doors—to the phenomena of Radical 
and Progressive parties, and to the time-honoured palestra of begging 
and refusing supplies.’ 


The short history of representative institutions in Japan 
is already marked by ominous features. The first elections 
took place in 1890. They ‘ passed off as if the Japanese 
‘ had been electing M.P.’s since the days when the Emperor’s 
‘ancestors laid the foundations of the earth.’* Corrupt 
influences were, indeed, brought to bear, and one successful 
candidate fella victim to an assassin’s knife. But things 
have since grown steadily worse. The ensuing four years 


* Norman, ‘The Real Japan,’ p. 351. 
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gave time for six sessions of the Diet, each more turbulent 
than the last, and for three general elections, testifying to 
the continually growing influence of professional rowdyism. 
Twice during the early part of 1894 the Lower House was 
dissolved, and the electors recorded their votes amid scenes 
of violence—sometimes of bloodshed—with no result, except 
that of aggravating the parliamentary situation. It was 
relieved only by the outbreak of foreign war. 

Government by party, with all its attendant evils, would 
be preferable to the state of affairs in Japan. The Lower 
House at Tokio includes very few responsible politicians: it 
is divided into a multitude of jarring sections, uniting in the 
ordinary course of affairs only for the purposes of faction. 
Their one common aim seems to be that of rendering the 
government of the country impossible. Ministers are 
ineligible for election to it. They have seats but no votes. 
Powerless to guide procedure or influence debate, they are 
expected to attend merely to answer questions or defend 
their respective departments. They are responsible to the 
Emperor alone, and are, accordingly, inaccessible to votes of 
censure. Indeed, no Cabinet could maintain itself for a 
week if placed at the mercy of an assembly more disorderly 
than a pack of hounds without a whipper-in. 

The actual Premier, Count Ito, author of the Constitution 
which looked so well on paper and works so uneasily in 
practice, is one of those most deeply concerned in the sudden 
uprising of his country. His career began, in the dim feudal 
period, with a clandestine trip to England. Accompanied 
by his early friend and present colleague, Count Inouye, he 
wus smuggled in disguise on board an English ship, and 
studied among ourselves that trick of progress caught by 
Western barbarians, but so far unknown in the venerable 
East. The two have since played conspicuous parts in 
shaping Japanese destinies. Like the whole official retinue 
of their native land, they belong to the old aristocracy, 
a class non-existent elsewhere in Asia. To the qualities of 
its members Japan owes its high status. Their disinterested 
labours renovated the nation. They have shown in the 
course of them extraordinary sagacity and enterprise, 
combined with moderation and self-control, brilliant versa- 
tility, and organising powers of no common order. Japan 
is ruled by an oligarchy ‘of all the talents.’ The clans of 
Satsuma, Choshiu, and Tosa still lead the van. But their 
position at the head of affairs is unstable. Their fall is the 
work aimed at by the forces now in activity, and its pro- 
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spect darkens the outlook. Japan, we have seen, had the 
unique possession of a real aristocracy, otherwise unknown 
in the East, and we believe that this aristocratic element, 
now transformed, was the source of the strength of this 


amazing revolution, which no democracy could have accom- 
plished. 


The victors in the struggle against feudalism have, under 
‘a Western exterior’ (we again quote from Mr. Curzon’s 
able work), 


‘ clung tightly to the traditional methods, and have retained an almost 
unchallenged supremacy, alike in the formation of Cabinets and in the 
distribution of patronage. In the old days, no doubt, this was due to 
the importance of powerful princes or nobles, backed by formidable 
aggregations of armed men. It is now the triumph, not of territorial 
influence, but of a civil and military hierarchy largely organised upon 
the privilege of birth. The army, and still more the navy, which in 
the background play a very important part in the politics of modern 
Japan, and which are the real mainstay of the Government against 
the subversive tendencies of Parliamentary majorities or demagogic 
Radicalism, are principally officered by men belonging to the chief 
clans. The present Cabinet is mainly recruited from the same sources, 
and the cry of the Opposition is to a large extent well founded—that 
to be a clansman is to possess the key to the doors of official pro- 
motion. 

‘In reality the ccnflict is only a Japanese version of the familiar duel 
between a powerful and disciplined oligarchy and an ambitious, but 
as yet imperfectly organised, democracy. It is essentially the same 
historical phenomenon that was presented by the contest of the 
Gracchi with the Senate in the expiring century of the Roman 
Republic, and that was reproduced in our own country in the popular 
struggle against what is commonly called Whig ascendency in the 
first quarter of the present century. The Cabinet of Count Ito is, in 
English political terminology, a Whig Cabinet, composed of members 
of the great Whig families—the Cavendishes and Russells of modern 
Japan—and sustained by the patronage which the Japanese equivalents 
to rotten boroughs afford. The system possesses that desperate 
tenacity which is the result of inherited ability and conscious worth. 
It has the authority which prescription and possession unite to confer, 
and it is undoubtedly in conformity with the history and most 
cherished traditions of the people. A long time may yet elapse before 
it disappears; but ultimately, in face of an opposition which com- 
plains, with some truth, that it is being deluded by the mere semblance 
of liberty and outward form of change, it seems destined to perish, as 
did the influence of the Whig oligarchy in England.’ 

It remains to be seen how much will perish along with it. 
English institutions are rooted in the centuries; those of 
Japan are transplanted, and not too hardy growths. They 
cannot be expected to survive any rude shocks. The acces- 
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sion to power, for instance, of rash and ignorant demagogues 
should infallibly lead to their overthrow. The Constitution 
of 1889 is, in any case, doomed. After five years’ actual 
trial, it has come to appear hopelessly old-fashioned, and 
will probably before long be thrown away with no more 
ceremony than if it were an old coat. A formidable agita- 
tion for the repeal of some of its most important provisions 
was only temporarily checked by the warlike passion which 
last autumn absorbed every other. 

‘Journalism in Japan,’ Mr. Norman remarks, ‘ has come 
‘with a rush.’ The seventeen daily papers published at 
Tokio have a combined circulation of some four millions, 
and the ‘ fourth estate’ is represented altogether by nearly 
800 periodicals of various kinds and complexions. The 
information supplied by them is, often enough, founded 
rather on fancy than on fact; yet they serve their turn. 
There are also English and American organs; above all, 
there is the ‘ Japan Daily Mail,’ raised by its present editor 
and proprietor, Captain Brinkley, to be a power in the 
State. His start in life gave no hint of such an upshot. 
He reached Yokohama in 1867, in command of the British 
artillery stationed there; became, in 1869, Instructor in 
Strategy to the troops of the Prince of Echizen, a great 
daimio; then entered the service of the Mikado, first as 
head of the new Marine School, later as Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Engineering College. According to the 
customary oriental mode of dealing with foreigners, how- 
ever, he was turned adrift when he ceased to be indispens- 
able, and, purchasing the ‘ Mail’ in 1881], he started on a 
journalistic career, with what success everybody knows. 

The Japanese press laws are very stringent. Incarcera- 
tion for months at a time is an ordinary penalty for 
publishing an article disapproved of by the censors. Most 
papers, in fact, keep on their staff a ‘ prison editor,’ whose 
only function is to go to gaol when required. It should 
be added that Japanese gaols are model places of retirement 
for those out of sorts with society. Nor can it be said, as 
it is too truly in China, that the wrong people get into 
them. Justice is fairly administered, punishments are of 
a humane type, the judges are irremoveable and, apparently, 
incorrupt. ‘Trials are conducted on the French method ; 
the newly adopted codes are essentially French, while police 
espionage is of Russian efficacy. The distribution of foreign 
languages in Japan serves as a sort of index to the sources 
from which particular loans have been derived. Thus, 
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French is the legal and military tongue; German is spoken 
almost exclusively in the university and hospitals; English 
is heard in the navy, in the public offices, in the streets 
and shops, and is taught in all save the elementary schools. 
It is, in fact, a sort of Western mother tongue to the subjects 
of the Mikado. Captain Younghusband, surprised to hear 
‘Ye Banks and Braes’ resounding across the waters of Lake 
Hakoni, found on inquiry that the familiar strains proceeded 
from a boatful of Japanese soldiers out for a holiday. 

‘Je prends mon bien partout ou je le trouve,’ young Japan 
might say with Moliére. In 1872 the Emperor announced his 
desire that there should thenceforward exist within his realm 
‘not a village with an ignorant family, nor a family with 
‘an ignorant member.’ For the realisation of this ideal 
a heterogeneous scheme of universal education was devised. 
It comprises the universally familiar Kindergarten, Board 
schools on the English model, American high schools, French 
normal schools, and a German university. The results of its 
working are striking, although not altogether admirable. 
Two million pupils attend the classes ; illiteracy has become 
rare, ‘advanced thinkers’ abound. Mill and Herbert 
Spencer have ousted Chinese scholasticism, and their tenets 
are accepted with far less qualification than in Europe. The 
‘classes’ have, indeed, settled down into virtual atheism; 
the ‘masses’ tend to become more and more indifferent to 
the amalgam of Shintoism and Buddhism offered for their 
acceptance. Their interest is arrested by the novelty of 
material progress, and the religious life of the country is 
concentrated among close upon 100,000 Christians of all 
denominations. By the hot-headed Nationalist party, how- 
ever, Christianity is regarded with aversion, as being 
‘anti-Japanese,’ and the seeds of former intolerance, kept 
alive by the native press, are ready, under easily imaginable 
circumstances, to spring up and bear again the old bitter 
fruit. 

Japanese education is secular and compulsory, though 
not gratuitous. Its most marked result has been the 
developement of a dangerous class of idle graduates, too 
learned to dig, too unsettled to trade, and hence always 
at hand for inflammatory purposes. ‘They have inherited 
the recklessness, without the chivalry, of the ‘ronins,’ or 
masterless men, who figure in Mr. Mitford’s ‘Tales of Old 
‘Japan.’ Patriotic to the point of fury, puffed up with 
national vanity, they are uncompromising in their detesta- 
tion of foreigners, the expulsion of whom, regardless of 
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consequences, would meet their hearty approval. The time 
has, in their opinion, come for pulling down the scaffolding 
by the aid of which a still insecure edifice of civilisation 
was reared. ‘Japan for the Japanese’ is their watchword, 
and they have, unfortunately, power on critical occasions 
to raise whirlwinds of popular passion. They stop at 
nothing that may enforce a defective argument: dynamite 
and cold steel come equally handy; and the mutilated figure 
of Count Okuma, struck by a bomb in revenge for presumed 
concessions in the matter of treaty revision, bears living 
witness to the atrocious effects of their resentment. 

The ridiculous excitement raised at Tokio in 1893 by a 
judicial decision at Shanghai respecting a collision between 
a British and a Japanese ship gave vent more harmlessly to 
voleanic nationalism ; and another of its manifestations, Mr. 
Curzon tells us, 


‘ is the boycotting of foreign manufactures, even when the correspond- 
ing native articles are of greatly inferior quality. In 1892,’ he 
continues, ‘an attempt was actually made upon the life of a well- 
known native merchant, because he had advocated the use of foreign 
pipes for the Tokio waterworks, Perhaps the most innocent form 
is the continuous dismissal of foreigners from posts in the public 
service, or in the employ of business firms, their places being filled 
by Japanese specially educated, though not uniformly fitted, for the 
purpose. A collateral illustration of the same thoughtless, and some- 
times foolish, patriotism, is the passionate excitement displayed by 
the Japanese at any assertion, however extravagant or ridiculous, 
of the national spirit. In this respect they may be termed the 
Frenchmen of the Far East. The military parade which Japan, 
taking advantage of the recent disorder in Corea, is making in that 
country as these pages go to press, and which threatens to involve 
her in serious dispute, if not in actual conflict, with China, is a 
later outcome of the same impetuous Chauvinism.’ 


The ‘military parade’ was, however, no casual outburst, 
but the result of long forecast and preparation. Japanese 
statesmen had been for many years aware of the looming of 
a Chinese question; they anticipated, as an inevitable 
incident in the national development, a struggle with the 
Celestial Empire over the semi-animate body of Corea. It 
was, no doubt, precipitated by the parliamentary dead-lock. 
An aggressive policy abroad offered the most obvious means 
of escape from oppressive entanglements at home. Besides, 
things were ready ‘to the last button on a gaiter.’ It is 
curious that none of the diplomatic agents or travellers, on 
the spot, were cognisant of these vast preparations for a 
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campaign which took the world by surprise; yet they must 
have been long in progress. 

The Japanese army is raised by conscription. Its strength 
in time of peace is 56,000 men; but 229,000 can be sum- 
moned to the standards in emergencies. Colonel E. G. 
Barrow was ‘ fairly astonished’ in 1895 ‘by the marvellous 
‘picture which military Japan presents.’ Captain Young- 
husband’s laudations are more measured, yet not less 
convincing. The soldiers paraded at Tokio reminded him 
of the Goorkhas—the ‘little men in green,’ whose fight- 
ing fury Mr. Kipling has so graphically described. They 
are drilled and disciplined on the Prussian system, and 
went through their evolutions in first-rate style. They are 
armed with ‘ Muratta’ rifles, sighted up to 1,400 métres, of 
Japanese invention and manufacture. The ordnance is like- 
wise Japanese, and the practice made with it leaves little to 
be desired. Only the cavalry is deficient. There is little 
of it, and that little is bad. Japan is, in fact, no better 
suited to equestrianism than Ithaca was in the candid 
opinion of Telemachus. The horses are under-sized and 
ill-made ; they can scarcely walk without stumbling. And 
their riders were evidently not intended by nature to sit 
upon their backs. 

Mr. Norman found Tokio in 1892 ‘almost as full of 
‘ soldiers as Metz.’ Ofthe army he could say nothing, except 
that it was completely European. The copy was as good 
as the original. The War Department was even then in a 
position to put into the field, at the shortest notice, fully 
100,000 men fit to contend with any Western force. ‘ Yet 
‘ twenty-five years ago,’ he comments, ‘Japanese soldiers 
‘wore huge grotesque iron masks to frighten the enemy, 
‘chain and lacquer armour to turn his blows, their great 
‘ shoulder-cannon would have been antiquated in England in 
‘the time of the Armada, and they were led by a man with 
‘a fan!’ 

The developement of the sister service has been equally 
rapid. Notwithstanding the seafaring instincts of the 
Japanese, they had no navy until after the Restoration. 
Now they are a maritime Power not lightly to be reckoned 
with, possessing ironclads, torpedoes, dockyards, arsenals ; 
above all, first-class coaling facilities. 


‘ About their navy,’ we learn from Mr. Curzon, ‘the patriotism of 
the Japanese is as easily aroused as is our own in Great Britain; and 
although the administration of the Naval Department is the subject of 
acrimonious party conflict, there is no disagreement upon the broad 
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Imperial policy of a largely increased naval outlay. When, in 1893, 
the strength of the Japanese navy amounted to 40 vessels and 50,000 
tons, and the Government laid down the standard of national require- 
ment as 120,000 tons, there were some among the extreme Radical 
party who would have preferred to see this figure raised to 150,000. 
It is largely by the offer of the alliance of her navy that Japan hopes 
in the future to control the balance of power in the Far East, Simul- 
taneously, the maritime defences of the country, which have been 
executed under the superintendence of a distinguished Italian engineer, 
have reached a formidable state of efficiency.’ 


At the mouth of the Yalu River, September 17, 1894, 
the newly created fleet gave proof of its quality, and per- 
fected its triumph by compelling the surrender of a far 
stronger Chinese squadron at Wei-hai-wei, February 16, 
1895. Through no incompetence, nevertheless, in its com- 
mander. Admiral Ting was one of the few fighting men 
whom modern China has produced. Yet he reached eminence 
by following the usual literary routine. His first successes 
were in the examination halls. He had thus ‘no education 
‘ whatever as a seaman,’ and was, in fact, according to 
Mr. Norman, ‘ previously a cavalry general, a branch of the 
service in which he would be equally unprejudiced by any 
‘information.’ Ting is stated by the same authority to have 
been no other than the famous ‘ Chinese admiral who was 
‘ found one day playing pitch and toss, or what corresponds 
* to it in China, with the sentry at his door, both of them 
* seated on the floor of the admiral’s cabin.’ But the story 
has been circulated so widely that the identification of its 
hero may be somewhat uncertain. 

However this be, poor old Ting behaved at the crisis of 
his destiny with loyalty and courage. While affairs were 
still pending at Wei-hai-wei, the Japanese Admiral Ito, his 
intimate friend, sent him a letter, accompanied by cases of 
champagne and other wines, begging him to throw up the 
desperate game and retire in safety to Japan. But the 
presents were returned without a word of acknowledgement 
or reply. Ting would have thought himself dishonoured by 
so much as saying ‘No’ to such an invitation. He wrote 
to his former comrade only when the arrant cowardice of 
the land forces in abandoning the forts without disabling 
their armament had made further resistance impossible ; 
and then it was to ask the lives of his men. For himself 
he sought only to die with due decorum. His request 
having been granted, he retired to the shades, in approved 
Chinese fashion, under the safe-conduct of a dose of opium. 
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This was his third alternative from desertion on the one 
hand, disgrace, and perhaps decapitation, on the other; for 
suicide forms the habitual means of exit from every cul-de- 
sac in Chinese life. Admiral Ito then restored one of the 
captured ships to convey his body home in state; and as 
it steamed with drooping banner out of the harbour of 
Wei-hai-wei, every Japanese vessel manned its yards, and 
fired a salute as a parting tribute of respect to an honour- 
able foe. 

The collapse of China in the recent war was a foregone 
conclusion, and though the Japanese owe muck to their 
own prowess, they owe more to the absolute stupidity and 
cowardice of their enemy. It is remarkable how much less 
able to defend herself China had become since the Anglo- 
French campaign of 1862. Administrative corruption has 
eaten away its vitality. Its inhabitants are sunk in super- 
stitions, some of them merely enslaving and inept, others 
hideous and cruel. Incompetence and dishonesty go hand 
in hand in the public service. In the face of a confederacy 
of vested interests, no fundamental reforms are likely to 
be either originated or adopted. Indeed, the country has 
almost, if not completely, lost the power of accommodation 
to environment; and that loss, by a familiar scientific 
definition, means death. The improvements attempted 
from time to time are only hollow shams. They are under- 
mined while they are being started. In no other part of 
the world is it so true that ‘things are not what they seem.’ 

‘Every institution, every custom, and every idea,’ Mr. Douglas 
remarks in the work of which the title appears in our heading, ‘has 
its foundation in the distant ages, and draws its inspiration from the 


sages of antiquity. Immutability in all that is essential is written on 
the face of the empire.’ 


And again :— 


‘One of the most remarkable spectacles in the world’s history ia 
that of this strange empire, which, having been thrown time after time 
into the crucible of political unrest, has always reappeared identical in 
its main features and institutions, and absorbing, rather than being 
absorbed by, the foreign elements which have occasionally thrown 
themselves into the body politic.’ 


One of its leading shams is the counterfeit European organisa- 
tion of its military and naval forces. 


‘The actual condition of the Chinese army and navy cannot,’ Mr. 
Norman aflirms, ‘be understood from any descriptions in general 
terms. Let me, therefore, give a few scattered facts which came to my 
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knowledge. I was once being shown by a Chinese naval officer over 
one of their two biggest ironclads, which was on a cruise at the time, 
and therefore presumably in first-class condition. I noticed a gun 
carefully protected in a canvas cover. As we passed it I asked 
casually what it was. The officer explained, with pride, that it was a 
new quick-firing gun, and called a quartermaster to remove the cover- 
ing. The order was obeyed with evident reluctance, and when the 
gun was at length exposed it proved to be used by one of the watches 
as a receptacle for their “chow,” and was filled with chopsticks and 
littered with rice and pickles. Of course I promptly looked the 
other way, but it required no knowledge of Chinese to interpret the 
remarks of the officer to the quartermaster. No doubt the whole 
watch went through the process of “eating bamboo” the moment I 
was off the ship; but the Chinese are incorrigible.’ 


He adds that ‘there is nothing inherently improbable in 
‘ the story repeated by the correspondent of the “ Pall Mall 
‘ Gazette,” that a Chinese warship went to the Yalu without 
‘ one of its guns, the commander having pawned it, and not 
‘ being able to redeem it in time ;’ and relates this further 
example of administrative methods :— 


‘Some years ago the Chinese Government ordered a magnificent set 
of Hotchkiss cartridge-making machinery. In due time this arrived, 
but two mandarins claimed it for their respective districts, and, failing 
to agree, each seized such portions of the machinery as he could 
secure, and carried them off to his own place. When I was there, 
half the machinery was in one arsenal and half in another several 
hundred miles away.’ 

Again :— 

‘ The superintendent of one of the largest arsenals in China receives 
an allowance to buy steel; he buys iron, and pockets the difference. 
It is, therefore, fair to presume that the rifle barrels he is turning out 
are made of iron. With my own eyes I saw at an important arsenal 
the machinery for making rifle barrels standing idle, while hundreds 
of men in the workshop were making them by hand.’ 


One more anecdote :— 


‘I had a very interesting conversation with a foreigner acting as 
torpedo-instructor in the Chinese navy. He told me that Chinese 
officers receive pay for a certain number of men, and that they are in 
the habit of making up the total by putting all their relations and 
servants in unifurm on inspection days, and drawing their pay all the 
rest of the time. When an admirai is appointed to a ship, he makes 
his brother-in-law the boatswain and his cousin the cook. I asked 
this torpedo-instructor whether his pupils really acquired any com- 
prehension of the art of torpedo warfare. He assured me that a 
considerable proportion of them really did. I asked him whether 
they would actually fight. He hesitated, and I added: “ Would they 
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not probably discharge all their torpedees at once, and then run away ?” 
“I think they would,” he answered.’ 


At Wei-hai-wei the Chinese shells found in the abandoned 
forts ‘went wild’ when the Japanese gunners tried to fire 
them. They were, indeed, most innocuous projectiles, being 
filled with a mixture of sawdust and gunpowder. We may 
be sure that a goodly share of the taels paid for them out 
of the Imperial treasury had made its way, as the result of 
successive ‘ squeezes,’ into the pockets of coral- or sapphire- 
buttoned mandarins. 

In Mr. Curzon’s forcible words :— 


‘The institution of which China is most proud, viz. a lettered 
bureaucracy, is the source of her greatest weakness. Educated upon 
a system which has not varied for ages, stuffed with senseless and im- 
practicable precepts, discharging the ceremonial duties of his office 
with a mechanical and servile accuracy, the victim of incredible 
superstitions and sorceries, but arrogant with a pride beyond human 
conception, furnished with an insufficient salary, and therefore 
compelled to peculate and plunder, the Chinese mandarin is China’s 
worst enemy. All private enterprise is killed by official strangula- 
tion; all public spirit is extinguished by official greed. Nor, as it is 
the ambition, and is within the scope of everybody, whatever his 
class, to become an official himself, is there any order to which we can 
look for successful protest. The entire governing class, itself recruited 
from the mass of the people, is interested in the preservation of the 
status quo. The forces ordinarily enlisted on the side of change— 
those of the literati, or student class—are more reactionary in China 
than any other, seeing that they already, by virtue of their degrees, 
hold the keys of power. Neither can it be supposed that, with a 
people so obstinate and vain, there is the smallest inclination among 
the lower strata of society to move where their leaders decline to 
advance. Both fiad an equal charm in stagnation.’ 


Touched by the Ithuriel spear of a disastrous campaign, 
China at last shows for what she is. The vital spark is at 
a low ebb in the huge bulk which lies ‘floating many a 
‘rood’ on the troubled sea of politics. It holds together 
rather through the contact of its separate parts than by 
their cohesion. The nineteen provinces into which it is 
divided form no organic whole. Each is a virtually in- 
dependent principality, with its own army and navy (pro- 
vided there be a seaboard), its own revenue, its own local 
expenditure. The several governors discharge their entire 
responsibility towards the ‘ solitary man at Pekin’ by trans- 
mitting thither the apportioned tribute, and keeping their 
‘ troublous realms in awe,’ for insubordination among the 
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people is, by a not unfair presumption, laid to the charge of 
their rulers. 

It will scarcely be disputed that attempts to rebuild the 
loose structure of the Celestial Mmpire on the European 
plan are foredoomed to failure. 


‘ What the foreigner realises only dimly and by slow degrees’—to 
recur to our last-quoted authority—‘ is that the Chinaman has not the 
slightest desire to be reformed by him; that he disputes in toto that 
reform is reform ; and that no demonstration will convince him of the 
existence of a flaw in his own theory of national perfection. . 
Reform, it is true, cannot altogether be hustled out of the door. 
Doubtless in time, as from different quarters foreign railways touch 
the confines of China, native railways will be made to meet them. <A 
day will come when mines will be exploited, a decent currency 
adopted, and rivers navigated by steam. Neither, though China may 
be overrun, and may even, as she has often done before, accept a 
change of masters, is she likely to be submerged. She is for ever 
proof against such a fate by reason of her moral character, her swarm- 
ing millions, and her territorial extent. The continued national 
existence of the Yellow Race may be regarded as assured.’ 

‘ The future of China,’ he continues further on, ‘is a problem the 
very inverse of that involved in the future of Japan. The one is a 
country intoxicated with the modern spirit, and requiring, above all 
things, the stamina to understand the shock of too sudden an upheaval 
of ancient ideas and plunge into the unknown. The other is a country 
stupefied with the pride of the past, and standing in need of the very 
impulse to which its neighbour too incontinently yields. Japan is 
eager to bury the past; China worships its embalmed and still lifelike 
corpse. Japan wants to be reformed out of all likeness to herself; 
China declines to be reformed at all. She is a monstrous but mighty 
anachronism, defiantly planted on the fringe of a world to whose con- 
tact she is indifferent and whose influence she abhors—much as the 
stones of Solomon’s Temple look down upon an alley in modern 
Jerusalem, or as the Column of Trajan rears its head in the heart 
of nineteenth-century Rome.’ 


Her mobile rival reminds us of the winged steeds that used 
to race down the Corso on the last day of Carnival. But 
they are gone, and the Column of Trajan remains. Japan 
is not safe because she has been successful. A sudden 
rise may presage a sudden fall. Her political system rests 
upon an inclined plane; it is visibly in motion, and its 
motion is perhaps towards an abyss. A _ constitutional 
struggle is impending, and its progress must be fraught with 
peril. 

‘There are still in modern Japan,’ Mr. Norman says, ‘all the 
elements for civil explosion, and serious economic and political difli- 
culties would undoubtedly bring these into action. The situation,’ he 
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proceeds, ‘ is a very difficult, and even dangerous, one, for representa- 
tive government almost necessarily involves government by party ; yet, 
in the present fluid state of Japanese political thought, under a party 
system there would be no guarantee whatever of stability or con- 
tinuity. Nor does Japan seem to have produced, as yet, any great 
party leaders. Moreover, her politics show an unfortunate tendency to 
violence. There is a class of unemployed rowdies, called soshi, 
descendants by practice of the old ronins, and corresponding roughly 
to the “heelers” of Tammany, who hire themselves out regularly, 
especially at election times, to the highest bidder, for any disreputable 
purpose, from breaking up meetings to bludgeoning candidates, or 
even assassinating political opponents. When to all this is added the 
further fact that the great clan jealousies of ante-Restoration times are 
still smouldering, and that Satsuma and Choshiu live in harmony 
chiefly because they divide political power between them, it will be 
seen that in her new-found politics Japan may find many a danger to 
her national welfare.’ 


It may safely be predicted that the greatness of Japan 
will not long survive the ejection from power of the sagacious 
aristocrats who have made her what she is. But for their 
resolute moderation, the country would even now be at 
war with Russia. Maddened by the deference shown to the 
wishes of the Great Powers, it needs to be sternly held back 
from self-destructive outbursts. The lives of ministers are 
threatened ; the clamours of the democratie press can only 
be stifled by an impartial gag. In the excitement of the 
present crisis the reckless leaders of the war party are capable 
of doing irreparable mischief. Japan can be saved only at 
the cost of their being silenced. ‘To them the higher range 
of political thought is entirely inaccessible. They cannot 
understand the dangers attending continental acquisitions by 
an insular power. ‘They can as little understand the advan- 
tages of aloofness from continental entanglements afforded 
by an insular situation. Were they fora single day at the 
helm of affairs, they would unquestionably incur the first, 
and forfeit the second, and that without a moment’s 
consideration. Fortunately, they are as yet impotent in the 
field of practical politics ; but they may not long remain so. 
They must, should parliamentary institutions survive the 
difficulties they create, eventually come in for their share of 
ministerial authority. Then indeed the ship of state will 
find itself among breakers. 

The transformation of Japan from an agricultural into a 
manufacturing country meanwhile proceeds apace. It goes 
deep down into the habits of the people, and cannot be 
accomplished without very considerable shiftings of the bases 
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of social life; but the problems connected with it have not 
yet begun to press for solution. Its consequences, however, 
very closely affect ourselves. Japanese cotton goods are 
rapidly running those of British make off the Eastern 
market. They are cleverly designed and serviceable, and 
are produced at extraordinarily small cost. A Kagoshima 
male ‘ hand’ works ten and a half hours a day for fourpence 
halfpenny, a female for three halfpence. Taking its fine 
quality into account, there is no such cheap labour in the 
world. The depreciation of silver, too, lays a severe handi- 
cap upon British manufactures, so that it is not surprising 
that those from Japan are sold in continually widening 
markets. They have this year reached India, transported at 
small cost by a subsidised line of steamers running to 
Bombay ; and their entry forms a grave threat to the pro- 
sperity of rising native industries. 

Nevertheless, the interests of England and Japan are by 
no means opposed. Both desire, and must eventually profit 
by, increased freedom of trade. In the spacious East 
there is custom enough and to spare for both, if the 
customers can only be reached. By the augmented trading 
facilities with China which will assuredly result from the 
war just brought to a termination, British interests cannot 
fail to be promoted. They are of enormous importance, 
far outweighing those of all other European nations taken 
together. It is difficult to exaggerate the extent to which 
British prosperity depends upon the state of affairs in 
the Pacific. The United States of America, the Australian 
colonies, and Great Britain are the three Powers most 
interested in the navigation and independence of that 
Eastern ocean. 

There can be no doubt that the cardinal principle of our 
policy there should be the maintenance of friendly relations 
with Japan. The value of England’s cordial support is 
fully recognised by her forecasting statesmen; and even the 
jealousy of irresponsible politicians has been in a measure 
disarmed by England’s forwardness to settle the long-pending 
question of treaty revision. The Treaty of Commerce 
signed at London, July 16, 1894, fully satisfies the demands 
of Japan. She obtains by it terms of more than equality, 
British subjects in Japan being at certain disadvantages 
from which Japanese subjects in Great Britain are exempt. 
Thus, they cannot own real property or engage in the 
coasting trade; while it remains entirely at the option of 
the Emperor of Japan whether or not the said treaty comes 
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into operation at the end of the prescribed term of five 
years. An import tariff annexed to it permits the levying 
of what may well be called prohibitive duties on British 
goods. This is now nominally in force, but cannot actually 
take effect without the consent of the remaining fifteen 
Treaty Powers, which may long be delayed. The example of 
Great Britain, however, counts for a great deal. 

Both Mr. Curzon and Mr. Norman attempt to forecast the 
destinies of the Far East. They prophesy, however, with 
due reserve, making ample allowance for l’imprévu. Their 
views are tolerably accordant, and contain little from which 
we feel obliged to dissent. The spectacle presented to us at 
this moment is sufficiently striking. It is that of a highly 
organised nation of forty millions standing, as it were, over 
the prostrate body of a thoroughly disorganised nation of 
four hundred millions. The colossus cannot of itself rise 
from its prone position, but with external help it may 
once more become formidable. That help can proceed only 
from Russia. This is evidently recognised at St. Peters- 
burg. It is highly significant that the Russian Govern- 
ment at once demanded the abandonment by Japan of her 
territorial conquest, and agreed to guarantee the Chinese 
loan at a low rate of interest. These are essential services 
to China, and will not be forgotten, and we think they were 
wise and politic measures. Russia is strong through her 
material resources, yet still more through her possession of 
an anticipatory policy. Her plans for the future are perfectly 
defined, and she allows nothing to stand in the way of their 
realisation. They include the occupation of an open harbour 
on the North Pacific coast, and probably a certain amount 
of influence in Corea. The construction of a costly line of 
communication debouching at a harbour like that of Vladi- 
vostock, choked with ice during four months of each year, 
would be an ineptitude of which Russia is assuredly incapable. 
But at this point her interests conflict with those of Japan. 
This aspiring Power seeks to dominate Corea. By its 
energy the resources of the peninsula are to be developed, 
the abuses of government remedied, commerce stimulated 
and controlled. Corea is a cotton-growing country, and can 
supply, when waste lands are brought into cultivation and 
means of transport afforded, ample materials for Japanese 
manufactures. Japan even now depends largely upon Corean 
rice and beans for the support of her population, and will 
require more and more of them as silk-culture replaces at 
home the growth of cereals; while the surmised mineral 
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riches of Corea offer still further inducements to enterprise 
in a land inviting by supposed advantages. Its occupation 
by a foreign Power would, besides, constitute a standing 
threat to Japanese independence. Hence a Russian Corea 
would appear intolerable at Tokio ; while a Japanese Corea 
will certainly not be regarded as admissible at St. Peters- 
burg. Here lies the coming danger. Japan is confronted 
by the huge latent forces of China on the one side, of Russia 
on the other. To a small State, either of these empires may 
prove a dangerous neighbour. Her position is, accordingly, 
critical. The crisis may be slow in coming ; but it can hardly 
be averted, and she must not, under peril of her national 
existence, relax in her preparations to meet it. 

The strength of Japan lies in her insular position, in 
which she resembles the islands of our own United King- 
dom. It is probable that her military and naval forces, 
when concentrated, would suffice to defend and protect her 
from any direct aggression, because she is mistress of her 
own resources on the spot, and any hostile European Power 
would find itself at an enormous distance from the base of 
operations. Even the troops and supplies of Vladivostock 
are conveyed thither by sea. But Japan will enfeeble herself 
by every attempt to establish her authority on the mainland 
of Asia, since it would compel her to scatter her forces and 
encounter various enemies. No greater service has been 
rendered to Japan than when she was induced by the Con- 
tinental Powers and the advice of England to restore to 
China the position she had occupied on the Manchurian 
territory and Port Arthur. To Japan herself that acquisi- 
tion would have been a highly injurious and mischievous 
gift. The position she aspires to hold in Corea is open to 
similar objections, and cannot be maintained without a 
large military force in the Corean Peninsula. The true 
interest of all the neighbouring Powers is that the inde- 
pendence of Corea should, if possible, be maintained, to 
which the corruption of the Government and the apathy of 
the people are grave obstacles. 

The annexation of the island of Formosa is a legitimate 
prize of war, although the Japanese had not conquered or 
even attacked the island. To China the loss is not great, 
for she had done nothing to civilise or even subdue the 
barbarous natives. To Japan it is important that Formosa 
should not fall under the dominion of any other Power, 
since it completes her own insular empire. But even 
Formosa will not be held without a considerable effort. It 
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must be subdued by military forces, requiring very possibly 
six thousand men and ships of war to exorcise the phantom 
of a Chinese republic which has appeared on those inhos- 
pitable shores, and subdue the interior. Japan has won 
great conquests by a spirited and ambitious policy; but, the 
war being over, the real burden of the future begins—which 
is to defend and keep them. She will long have to maintain 
her forces on the footing of a war establishment, and, with 
the exception of the large pecuniary indemnity she is bound 
to receive, no immediate results can be profitable enough to 
the exchequer of the ‘Rising Sun’ to repay the sacrifices 
she has made. In fact, this peace with China leaves the 
Japanese with two wars on her hands more formidable than 
the scattered armies of the Celestial Empire. In Corea 
their authority is contested by a barbarous and corrupt 
Court and a hostile population; it can only be supported by 
a large military force and occupation, which may lead to 
other difficulties. In Formosa they encounter the hostility 
of the Chinese upon the coast, and they take possession by 
force of arms; whilst the interior of the island, into which 
they propose to introduce law and order, is peopled by tribes 
of savages absolutely unsubdued. These are great and 
difficult tasks, demanding large supplies of troops and 
money; and the best advice the friends of Japan can give 
that interesting nation is to concentrate their resources at 
home, and shun the treacherous lure of foreign territorial 
conquests. 
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Art. VII.—The Life and Correspondence of Sir Bartle Frere, 
Bart., G.C.B. By Joun Martineau. Two volumes. 
8vo. London: 1895. 


'[\ne generation of notable Anglo-Indian administrators to 

which Sir Bartle Frere belonged has now almost 
entirely passed away. Their active service extended over one 
of the most eventful periods in the history of British India— 
the period that includes the first invasion of Affghanistan 
in 1838, the fierce and dangerous wars in the Punjab, the 
great expansion of our dominion under Lord Dalhousie’s 
government beyond the Indus on the north-west and the 
Irrawaddie on the south-east, and the terrible mutiny of 
the sepoys in 1857. When that tumultuous outbreak had 
been finally quelled the land had internal rest; but the 
rapid conquest of Central Asia by the Russians soon revived 
the same alarms that had led to the premature occupation 
of Kabul and Kandahar by Lord Auckland, and the second 
Affghan war came exactly forty years after the beginning 
of the first. 

Among the men whom these stirring times brought for- 
ward the place of Frere is, if not the first, in the very first 
line ; for whether we reckon by official honours, by the 
importance of the appointments he held, or by general repu- 
tation, the only civilian who ranks indisputably above 
him is Lord Lawrence. It is, therefore, quite fitting 
and appropriate to his merits that his life and acts should 
receive that kind of commemorative recognition which 
is provided by an ample biography; and Mr. Martineau 
deserves all the credit that is due to a writer whose work 
displays literary skill and unsparing industry in the arrange- 
ment of his materials, while it is suffused with the glow 
of sympathetic admiration for a distinguished and amiable 
man, whose fine qualities receive their full meed of apprecia- 
tion in many pages of this interesting book. If we cannot 
assent to some of the views put forward, or to some of the 
judgements pronounced by the biographer upon Frere’s 
handling of the questions of the day, we may readily admit 
that he has spared no pains in the study of subjects with 
which, whether they be Indian or African, it may be guessed 
that he had not been practically conversant. And although 
the prevailing bias on Frere’s side in all controversial 
passages of his career needs occasional rectification, we 
may make full and liberal allowance for the conditions 
under which this work was necessarily prepared. 
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It is characteristic of Frere’s energetic temperament that 
his adventures began with his first departure from England, 
on his way to India. Instead of taking the ordinary 
leisurely route, he and a companion made a rough and 
rather perilous journey across Egypt to Kosseir, on the Red 
Sea, whence they chartered a fishing boat to Aden; and 
there Frere got a passage across the Indian Ocean in an 
Arab dhow, landing at Bombay, nearly five months after 
leaving Falmouth, in September 1854. The earlier chapters 
of the book contain many and interesting particulars regard- 
ing the earlier years of his service, the state of the country, 
the ways of Anglo-Indian society, and the favourable notice 
which Frere almost immediately attracted from his superiors. 
But the first important stage in his career was his appoint- 
ment in 1847 to be Resident at Sattdira, the native State 
that had been replaced in 1818 by the English under the 
rulership of a great Maratha family, and which in 1848 Lord 
Dalhousie annexed in default of heirs. This somewhat 
arbitrary assertion of the right to acquisition by lapse 
raised the famous issue, of vital importance to all Indian 
princes, whether a childless ruler might adopt a successor ; 
and Frere agreed with all the best Anglo-Indian autho- 
rities in dissenting, personally, from the Governor-General’s 
decision to disallow an adoption made by the Rajah on his 
deathbed, and to incorporate his territory with the British 
dominion. He nevertheless carried out loyally the orders 
for the execution of this sentence, and remained for some 
time in superintendence of the requisite administrative 
changes. 

Mr. Martineau tells us that ‘Frere’s conception of the 
‘Imperial authority, of its extension and its bearing on 
‘ native States and on races of inferior civilisation, is well 
‘exemplified by the position he took on the question of 
‘ Sattara.’ As to this we do not see our way quite clearly, 
for the point raised in the Sattéra affair was rather special 
than general, so that Frere’s delivery upon it hardly bears 
so wide and imposing an interpretation. But however this 
may be, the description given of Frere’s political ideas is 
so remarkable, and furnishes so continuous a clue to many 
of his subsequent acts and opinions, that we may be excused 
for quoting it at some length :— 

‘Frere’s ideal of empire was a- pervading influence rather than a 
system of administration—a power which, though inevitably spreading, 
aimed at no extension of the red line on the map which marked the 
limits of British territory, and which would rather be indicated by a 
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colour gradually paling and shaded off indefinitely far beyond it. Full 
of quick, sympathetic appreciation of all that was good and venerable 
in the habits, institutions, and traditions of the various peoples and 
races with whom he came in contact, he shrank from imposing on 
them the rigid forms and the dead-level of a foreign and alien adminis- 
tration, and paid scrupulous respect to native susceptibilities and 
native traditions of rank and precedence, supporting and utilising for 
the government of the country existing institutions and the chiefs 
whom he found in authority. But he insisted that in any territory, 
annexed or unannexed, over which the British protectorate extended 
there must be no uncertainty whether the European or the native 
power is the strongest. A civilised and a comparatively uncivilised 
power cannot, he held, exist peaceably side by side—as two European 
nations can—unless the uncivilised power distinctly recognises that it 
is the weaker of the two, and that it must in essentials conform to the 
civic standard of right and wrong of the other. The “ Pax Britan- 
nica” must be assured; the loyal and law-abiding man, white or 
coloured, civilised or savage, must be protected, effectually, by the 
moral force of the Imperial name.’ 


‘This conception of empire,’ it is added, ‘is the keynote 
‘of Frere’s administration from first to last,’ from Sattira 
to South Africa. We believe Mr. Martineau to be right, 
and we think that he has given a true and vivid rendering 
of the ideas which dominated in that enterprising mind. 
Nevertheless, we are not so much astonished as Mr. Martineau 
seems to be when he laments that the pursuit of his con- 
ception, though it sometimes brought Frere honour, yet 
latterly earned him misunderstanding and abuse. It is 
natural that a writer who does not profess to be an expert 
in Oriental or colonial affairs should not very readily perceive 
the practical consequences that are inseparable from un- 
swerving attachment to a lofty political ideal that insists 
on the duty of displaying our strength and enforcing our 
ascendency whenever we find ourselves in contact with un- 
civilised powers. Yet the truth is that, under these sonorous 
phrases about the Pax Britannica, the demand that the 
weaker people shall conform to the civic standard of the 
stronger, the moral force of the imperial name, and so forth, 
lie all the germs of active interference, peremptory asser- 
tions of superiority, high-handed control upon conscientious 
principles, impatient dealing with barbarous folk, and other 
fruits of a policy that has been supposed to have done some 
mischief from time to time in the outlying parts of our 
empire. Frere himself had a genuine sense of justice and 
humanity, and an excellent administrative capacity that 
largely counterbalanced tendencies of this sort; but we fear 
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that his adversaries would have too readily seized upon this 
passage as accounting for much of what seemed to them 
open to criticism in the general direction of his later 
political aims or prepossessions. 

In 1843 came the annexation of Sinde, a measure for 
which Lord Ellenborough and Sir Charles Napier were re- 
sponsible, which met with Frere’s disapprobation, and which 
is now generally admitted to have been unjust; although 
Frere, writing long afterwards, admits that war with the 
Ameers may have been the only solution of the ‘ hopeless 
‘tangle’ into which that business had fallen. That his 
estimate of the character and governing ability of Napier is 
much above the level at which this vigorous but rather vain- 
glorious general has been commonly placed is a fact worth 
noticing, for the double reason that Frere was a good judge 
of men, and that soon after Napier’s departure he suc- 
ceeded to the administration of the conquered province. 
In this charge, which was unusually high and responsible 
for a civilian of his standing, Frere showed signal ability 
and great aptitude for arduous command. It may be 
fairly said that the difficulties of managing a new terri- 
tory upon a wild frontier, among a people quite unaccus- 
tomed to European ways, were never more successfully 
surmounted. Here, indeed, it was that Frere built up, 
in good style and solidity, the first story of his very 
eminent reputation as an administrator; for we have to 
recollect that in 1851, when he took up this appointment, 
the Punjab had only just been annexed, and that the 
occupation of Sinde had for the first time brought us into 
actual contact with the geographical frontier which separates 
India from Western Asia. Hitherto the dealings of the 
English had been exclusively with Indian races and princi- 
palities; but they had now crossed the Indus westward to 
the confines of Affghanistan and Beluchistan, and thus found 
themselves confronted by totally different tribes inhabit- 
ing countries quite unlike India. The novel situation at 
once raised fresh problems of a kind little known before- 
hand, whose solution required originality and resource; the 
altered circumstances produced a demand for men of that 
special quality which does not rely upon precedent and 
routine. From that time forward the work of managing the 
borders of our empire entered upon a new phase, the range 
of our trans-frontier politics became wider and more im- 
portant, and the military element in our Asiatic diplomacy 
became necessarily more prominent. 
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Out of these peculiar needs and varied experiences, out of 
the constant discussions and clashing of opinion over failures 
and successes, out of differences of sentiment and situation, 
were rapidly formed the two leading schools of frontier 
politics which have so long prevailed in India. The two 
main points on which opinions differed were, first, in 
regard to the proper system of controlling the unruly inde- 
pendent tribes immediately across our border line; and, 
secondly, as to the closely connected subject of our relations 
with two large States in the background—Kelat and Affghani- 
stan. As it is impossible at this moment to explain pre- 
cisely the many points at issue, we must be content with the 
broad distinction that while in the Punjab it was thought 
best to act on the defensive, to keep within our borders, and 
to avoid connexions with untrustworthy or unstable neigh- 
bours, in Sinde a more enterprising and expansive system 
was preferred. Of this latter school, which took latterly a 
wide developement, Frere was throughout his official life the 
leading exponent; the other had its pre-eminent representa- 
tive in John Lawrence. We find no fault with Mr. Mar- 
tineau’s thoroughgoing loyalty in assuming that the system 
adopted on the Sinde border was sound and successful, while 
that to which Punjab officers obstinately clung was irra- 
tional and ineffective. In such a case the position of a 
biographer must inevitably resemble that of an advocate 
who studies the question from a brief without personal or 
previous knowledge of the facts or localities. Yet the un- 
flinching confidence with which one side of the case is 
presented suggests doubt rather than certitude, and his un- 
qualified eulogies of Frere, Jacob, and other distinguished 
Sinde officials sometimes overpass the limits within which a 
biographer’s judgement is entitled to respectful deference. 

‘Neither Sir John Lawrence,’ he writes, ‘nor any other of the high 
functionaries in India seems to have recognised and appreciated the 
fact that Jacob's genius and persistence, supported and encouraged by 
Frere, had in their own province solved a problem which Englishmen, 
not only in India, but in South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and 
elsewhere, had hitherto failed to solve—the problem how to contrive 
that contact between the civilised race and the predatory or savage 
tribes should bring about not hatred, bloodshed, and extermination, but 
peace, civilisation, and mutual benefit.’ 

It is, at any rate, a lamentable fact, attested by the pre- 
sent state of affairs in various outlying quarters of the 
world, and particularly by the latest operations on the north- 
west frontier of India, that no such inestimable solution of 
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an ever-recurring problem has ever yet been invented for 
general application. So that the impartial critic will incline 
to the conclusion that the Sinde officers could only see one 
aspect of a many-sided difficulty, and that the fact of their 
system being excellently suited to local needs and circum- 
stances gave them no real ground whatever for lecturing 
other people who could not be persuaded to adopt it. Frere 
was a first-class administrator of the remote and backward 
province committed to his charge: he knew so well how to 
obtain willing co-operation from military commanders and 
trustful respect from the natives, that under his vigilant 
and clear-headed supervision the marches were well kept, 
and a region of immemorial turbulence settled down into 
comparative tranquillity. Nevertheless it was never easy 
for him to realise fully the widely divergent local conditions 
that rendered his system inapplicable to the northern border- 
lands, and his conviction that what had answered so well in 
Sinde could not fail elsewhere was, for a man of his superior 
calibre, singularly inflexible. Nor can it be doubted that 
his remarkable success on that frontier gave a certain fixity 
to all his subsequent views, with regard not only to the 
pacification of unruly tribes but also to the larger question 
of establishing British influence in Affghanistan. 

To this subject, however, we shall recur hereafter. When 
the Bengal army mutinied in northern India, the Sinde 
Commissionership suddenly became a post of the utmost 
importance, for during the summer of 1857 the only open 
line of communication between the Punjab and the seaports 
lay along the Indus Valley. It was, therefore, most fortu- 
nate that the province was in that emergency held by a 
man of Frere’s firm and energetic character; and it is 
beyond question that, although he was not in the foremost 
fighting line, he rendered services of the highest value in 
that great struggle for the salvage of the British power 
that was upheld against great odds until reinforcements 
arrived from England. His country was kept steadily in 
hand, his police did their work loyally, and the mutinous 
outbreaks of certain regiments in Sinde were suppressed by 
prompt measures, of which this book gives some striking 
particulars. Mr. Martineau gives a series of extracts from 
letters in which Frere dilated with some asperity and, we 
think, exaggeration on the errors, shortcomings, and blind- 
ness of those to whom he attributed this tremendous dis- 
aster; but a biography is no place for passing judgement 
on such complicated questions, and the only extract that is 
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now of interest contains Frere’s opinion on Lord Dal- 
housie. 


‘In your account of the Indian estimate of Lord Dalhousie you 
have, I think, been led into the very natural mistake of accepting the 


estimate formed of him in the Bengal Presidency for the estimate of 


all India. You have correctly described him as he appeared to the 
great majority of leaders of opinion in the civil and military services 
of the vast Bengal Presidency, from Peshawur to Singapoor; but a 
very different opinion of him prevailed throughout the other half of 
India, including the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, where every 
justice was done to his vast ability as an administrator, but where 
there was a very extensive and profound distrust of him as a states- 
man. . . . His farewell Minute was admired in what you will, perhaps, 
call these benighted regions, rather for its magnificent composition 
than for any other quality as a State paper.’ 


It is well known that when the siege of Delhi was strain- 
ing our weak military resources to the uttermost, Lawrence 
proposed, for the purpose of concentrating all our forces on 
the vital points of attack and defence, the extreme and 
almost desperate measure of withdrawing the British troops 
from Peshawur, and assigning our Trans-Indus districts to 
the Ameer of Kabul. Of this project Frere was, rightly, as 
events proved, a determined adversary, and he wrote against 
it both to Lawrence and to Lord Elphinstone, then Governor 
of Bombay. In the end 


‘Lord Canning decided against surrendering Peshawur in any event. 
Although no direct communication on the question passed between 
Frere and him, it is believed that the former’s strongly expressed 
opinion being passed on to him by Lord Elphinstone had much to do 
with his decision, and it was a great support to Herbert Edwardes and 
those who agreed with him. Long afterwards Frere was asked if he 
had ever doubted during the Mutiny about the final result of the 
struggle. He said, ‘‘ Never, except once, and that was when it was 
proposed to abandon Peshawur.”’’ 


The taking of Delhi set at rest this controversy, and 
though all northern India still rocked with the ground- 
swell of the subsiding tempest, the crisis was virtually over- 
past. The Punjab had remained quiet, the English and the 
Sikhs had stormed the imperial city, and out of the nettle 
danger Lawrence had plucked the flower safety. It was in 
1858, when Frere had betaken himself with his usual energy 
to the business of quelling disorders on his own frontier, 
that he proposed the occupation of Quetta, on the plateau 
of Beluchistan, commanding access to South Affghanistan, 


a proposal which he repeated in 1866, and which was: 
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finally carried out, under very different circumstances, just 
twenty years after it had been first made. 

The spark that actually produced the explosion of mutiny 
among our Hindu sepoys had been lighted by their super- 
stitious horror of the greased cartridges; and it also set fire 
to the contagious fanaticism, of Mahomedans as well as 
Hindus, that is always ready to break out in a sporadic 
way among the Indian population. One can hardly be 
surprised that in such a heated atmosphere a touch of the 
old Puritan wrath and burning zeal against heathendom 
should have been felt by some of those fervent Englishmen 
to whom the active propagation of the Gospel in India had 
always appeared an imperative duty. 


‘We were a Christian nation, it was truly said, bound as a first 
duty to be true to our religion. If we were not true to it, God would 
surely punish us. And in some way or other, doubtless, this very 
mutiny had been a punishment, a judgement on us for doing wrong. 
But how? Wherein had we, as a nation and as a Government, gone 
astray and been unfaithful to our principles? What attitude ought 
our countrymen as Christians, and our Government as a Christian 
Government, to maintain towards the overwhelming multitudes belong. 
ing to other religions? ’ 


To this question Colonel Edwardes, a distinguished soldier 
who mixed up theology with his politics, replied by a memo- 
randum on the elimination of all non-Christian principles 
from the government of India, wherein he protested, among 
other things, against the exclusion of our Bible and of 
Christian teaching from Government schools, the endowment 
of native religions from the revenue, the recognition of 
caste, and the administration of Hindu or Mahomedan law. 
With these views Sir John Lawrence had, as Mr. Martineau 
remarks, a good deal of sympathy, at least in theory; and 
we agree that his famous State paper on the subject leant 
rather perilously towards that side, though it stops far short 
of the absurdly impolitic demands made by Edwardes with a 
recklessness that threw considerable doubt upon his sincerity. 
Frere, who had the great advantage of being in cooler and 
clearer air, apart from the gusts of violent passion and 
religious enthusiasm that had swept over northern India, 
took upon this question a statesmanlike and moderate tone 
which does much credit to a man in whom piety and a strong 
interest in Christian missions had always been prominent. 
It is true that he went so far as to write, in a letter to Lord 
Goderich (1859) : ‘If India were converted the gain would be 
‘cheaply purchased by the loss of our empire in India,’ which 
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isa hard saying for the unregenerate ; but he distinctly com- 
bated Lawrence’s principles, and showed where his reasoning 
was unsound. The whole controversy is now dead, buried, 
and never likely to rise again, unless the natives some day 
turn the tables by adopting an intolerant attitude towards 
Christianity. It is still worth a passing notice, because 
it shows that Frere could be firm upon a point where shifti- 
ness has sometimes been unjustly imputed to him; and also 
because whereas, on this particular subject at any rate, one 
would have expected him and Lawrence to agree, we never- 
theless find even here that remarkable incompatibility of 
opinions which seems almost invariably to have divided 
these two illustrious Anglo-Indians. Only in times of im- 
minent danger could each mutually appreciate the other’s 
excellence as a trusty and indefatigable fighter in the 
common cause. Frere readily acknowledged that Lawrence 
had saved the Punjab by ‘almost superhuman efforts,’ and 
Lawrence, in acknowledging his great obligations to Frere 
for assistance rendered to the Punjab, wrote :— 

‘From first to last, from the commencement of the Mutiny to the 
final triumph, he has rendered assistance to the Punjab Administration, 
just as if he had been one of its own Commissioners. . . . The Chief 
Commissioner believes that there is probably no civil officer in India 


who for eminent exertions deserves better of his Government than Mr. 
H. B. Frere.’ 


In 1859 Frere left Sinde on his promotion to a sphere of 
higher and more extensive duties, ‘ the first Bombay civilian 
‘ who had ever been appointed to the Supreme Council’ of 
the Governor-General. Mr. Martineau takes this occasion 
of assuring us, on what authority we know not, that whereas 
at Calcutta ‘the Civil Servants had hitherto been a class 
‘apart socially, having little intercourse with non-official 
‘ Europeans, and none at all with natives,’ Sir Bartle Frere’s 
manners and habits set them a salutary model in these 
respects. As no one ever doubted Frere’s good-manners or 
courtesy, it is very questionable whether he himself would 
have regarded as ornamental or in good taste these incessant 
side-strokes at his colleagues and brother-officers which are 
gratuitously distributed throughout his biography. His 
services in Calcutta needed no such ambiguous exaltation. 
The question of finance was then, as at the present moment, 
the absorbing anxiety of the day, and Mr. James Wilson 
proposed, as one remedy for the Treasury’s depletion, to im- 
pose an income-tax upon all India. On the wisdom of this 
measure opinions differed widely, for, indeed, there was 
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much to be said on both sides; but Frere’s vote was in 
favour of it as a disagreeable necessity, and he expostulated 
very sensibly with Sir Charles Trevelyan, who had published 
against the tax a most indiscreet manifesto, that was an- 
swered by his recall from the Governorship of Madras. It 
was a period of laborious reconstruction after the dilapida- 
tion caused by the Mutiny, which had so shaken the old 
administrative edifice that several parts had to be entirely 
rebuilt on a new plan, and which had swept away with the 
institutions of the ancient Indian régime many of its ideas 
and prejudices. At sucha time Frere’s untiring power of 
work, his rapid grasp of details, and his faculty of impress- 
ing his views upon others by lucid and forcible statements, 
were of the greatest use. Large reductions of military ex- 
penditure, complete reorganisation of the police, reforms 
and retrenchments everywhere, were pushed on vigorously ; 
while in the region of higher politics, in the passing of an 
Arms Act, and particularly in the reconstitution of the 
Legislative Council, his share was very prominent. There 
was then in India but one Council for making laws, which 
met at Calcutta, and had originally been an almost exclu- 
sively official body. Subsequently Lord Dalhousie had 
given it a character never contemplated by the Home 
Government, when he added two judges of the Supreme 
Court and made its discussions public; for the judges as- 
sumed an independent and oratorical attitude, the non- 
official Europeans encouraged parliamentary debating, and 
the improved machine was thus becoming unmanageable. 

Frere’s remedy, given in a Minute written about this time, 
was that 


‘it was necessary either to go backwards, and restrict it to its original 
functions, or forwards, so as to develup its representative character. 
Frere advocated on all accounts the latter course; and, moreover, 
public opinion, both in England and India, would, he contended, 
render it impossible to lessen the independence of the Council, or to 
do away with the publicity which had been given to its debates. It 
was necessary, therefore, boldly to face the second alternative, and to 
endeavour to make it as far as possible a representative body. But in 
any case, he insisted it was necessary to take out of its control all 
local matters, the management of which should be committed to a 
local Council in each Presidency and Lieutenant-Governorship.’ 


Such a system of local Councils would, he believed, 


‘contribute, more than anything we could do, to unite governors and 
governed, both European and native; to restore a healthy tone to the 
Administration; to turn the thoughts of the discontented from 
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Imperial measures, which they can neither understand nor amend, to 
local wants which they can supply ; and, above all, to strengthen the 


Executive in every province, and thereby strengthen the Imperial 
Government also.’ 


These quotations prove that to Frere is due the credit of 
having pointed out the true policy, which has been too 
slowly followed ever since, of gradually strengthening the 
representative (not electoral) element in the Governor- 
General’s Legislative Council, and, above all, of decentralis- 
ing the work by attaching local legislatures to the subordinate 
governments. His provincial experience, which now and 
then warped his judgement upon other things, served him 
in this matter so well that he may be counted as one of the 
founders of India’s legislative institutions upon a basis that 
will support many future stages of cautious and solid de- 
velopement. 

His spirit of entire confidence in the men on the spot, in 
those who are handling the facts and know the ground, 
comes out in the remonstrances sent by Frere to Sir Charles 
Wood against interference by the Secretary of State with 
the Government of India. The question is perennially in- 
teresting, because the constitutional system whereby India 
is administered is in this part of it peculiarly delicate. 
But Lawrence was at that time a very influential member 
of the Secretary of State’s Council, and it is evident that 
this fact had much to do with Frere’s restiveness at the 
unpalatable instructions which were more than once received 
in Calcutta from the India Office. ‘If,’ wrote Frere, ‘the 
‘ views embodied in your despatch are those of Sir John 
‘ Lawrence, the result must be disastrous;’ and when Sir 
C. Wood replied that if on that particular matter (police 
organisation) the Council were not to be consulted, he did 
not know of what use the Council could be, Frere promptly 
replied that the Council was, in effect, a useless and mis- 
chievous encumbrance to the Secretary of State, who could 
do much better with a few well-informed under-secretaries. 
He was clear-sighted enough to perceive that such a change 
would operate to the great advantage of the Indian Govern- 
‘ ment, in any dispute, by taking all local knowledge and 
experience out of the India Office. This, however, is only 
one side of the question, and on the whole one is disappointed 
at the very moderate equanimity displayed by Frere in his 
correspondence upon a subject which required from him a 
weighty and dispassionate opinion. In men overwhelmed 
with toil and responsibilities under the burden and heat of 
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an Indian sun, one can easily make allowance for some 
impatience of cool criticisms from Whitehall. Yet it must 
be confessed that Frere’s utterances at this period are now 
and then tinctured with a kind of extravagance, especially 
when anything revived the old disputes over rival frontier 


policies. The Bombay system, he firmly believes, would 
settle everything. 


‘From all I have seen,’ he writes to Major Green, ‘since I came 
here, I am quite convinced that if you two and Merewether were 
moved north, and left to your own devices, we should in three years 
have every tribe from the Indus to Ghazni and Kabul, and probably the 
old Dost himself, wanting us to call them our subjects, and ready to 
do whatever we ask them. Rely on it, all this will appear some day 
us clear to others as it does to you and me.’ 


Nevertheless, these are only specks upon the brilliant 
reputation that Frere earned in the Governor-General’s 
Council. ‘No man,’ said Lord Canning of him, ‘ ever had 
‘a better adviser;’ and in 1862 his appointment to the 
Bombay Governorship marked the zenith of his rapidly 
mounting career in India. In this office, for which he was 
incomparably well fitted by training and capacity, he was 
destined to prove by a shining example ‘how much one 
‘man can do that doth both act and know.’ He explored all 
parts of his territory, made himself acquainted with all 
sorts and conditions of men, inquired into needs and 
grievances, enforced reforms, expedited local improvements, 
made roads, planned railways and canals, introduced new 
kinds of cotton, founded schools, and energetically pro- 
moted the moral as well as the material progress of the 
country; But all these rapid operations necessarily cost 
money, and Frere, like many great men of action, loved to 
spend boldly and to have his own way. The inevitable 
consequences were much straining of financial formulas 
and considerable disputing between his Government and the 
superior controlling authorities at Calcutta. It was not 
precisely fortunate for the Governor of Bombay that in 1864 
Lawrence had been placed above him as Viceroy, since two 
men of equal ability and reputation who find themselves at 
difference, however amicably and honourably, regardi g 
momentous administrative questions are not likely to agree 
well upon minor points which may arise as between superior 
and subordinate. We are much disposed to regret that the 
controversies between Frere as Governor and Lawrence as 
Governor-General were not judiciously passed over in his 
biography with a few impartial observations, for they 
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merely represent some temporary friction about depart- 
mental matters with which the public has little or no 
concern. They occupy, nevertheless, many pages of this 
book, where the facts and the conclusions drawn are naturally 
so arranged as to run in a direction wholly favourable to a 
triumphant verdict for Frere upon all the issues. 

The result is that this part of Mr. Martineau’s work 
abounds with quotations, assertions, strictures, and accusa- 
tions that might lead the ordinary reader to suppose that 
common-sense and superiority to routine were all one side ; 
whereas the merits of the case as between Calcutta and 
Bombay were at least very evenly balanced, and a majority 
of experts would almost certainly vote for Lawrence. That 
Mr. Martineau himself could not possess the experience 
necessary for arbitrating in these matters between two such 
chiefs would have been obvious « priori, even if it could not 
be inferred from his treatment of the dispute. If, for 
example, he supposes that he has strengthened Frere’s cause 
by quoting a long letter from his successor in the governor- 
ship, Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, sympathising most heartily 
with Frere’s impatience of the strict control maintained by 
the supreme Government over his expenditure of public 
money, Mr. Martineau must know very little about the 
financial reputation of that genial Irishman, whose con- 
tempt for narrow-minded economies was unbounded. These 
old quarrels were forgotten in Frere’s lifetime, nor could 
they ever affect, one way or another, his posthumous repu- 
tation, so that to rip them up again was by no means to his 
interest. But as the book undertakes both to defend 
Frere’s financial policy at all points, and also to condemn 
all who impugned it, we must observe that the weakness of 
such a position is disclosed by the very indulgent treatment of 
the question whether, and how far, he was responsible for 
negligence in the matter of the Bank of Bombay, which 
lost all its capital by reckless mismanagement in the years 
1866-68. It is to be remembered that a strict inquiry into 
the bank’s transactions had been unsuccessfully pressed 
upon the Bombay Government, and that the result entirely 
justified the presentiments of Lord Lawrence. There is no 
need, however, to rake up the particulars of an unfortunate 
business which was thoroughly investigated and reported on 
by a Special Commission in 1869; and we need only remark 
that while Frere’s personal honour remained, as_ ever, 
beyond the slightest cavil, the affair undoubtedly gave him 
considerable vexation. 
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Frere’s relinquishment of the Bombay governorship in 
March, 1867, terminated an exceptionally distinguished 
Indian career. He had gained admiration and respect from 
both Europeans and natives, by whom his departure was 
universally regretted; nor can he himself have departed 
without emotion from a country whose civilisation he had 
done much to advance. In writing to thank Merivale for 
a copy of his ‘admirable sketch of the conversion of the 
*‘ Roman Empire,’ he says :— 

‘The subject has a special interest for us just now in India, where 
the various forms of Indian belief are undergoing the same process 
which you so well describe; but it seems to me that in our modern 
case the process is going on much more rapidly than of old, for I do 
not suppose that any one generation of Romans ever witnessed such 
extensive and important changes of belief in the mass of the people as 
I have witnessed during my thirty years in India. I think this is only 
what might be expected from the superior temporal advantages of the 
proselytising nations of modern days. Of the fact I think there can 
be no doubt, though it is at variance with the generally received 
opinions regarding the results of modern missionary effort.’ 


To most people this estimate of the rate at which the 
evangelisation of India has been spreading will appear much 
too sanguine. Yet Frere’s comparison is so far just and 
striking, that the extent to which changes of belief have been 
taking place and the ancient superstitions are being modi- 
fied under the influence of a higher morality throughout 
British India, can find no better historic parallel than in 
the immense transformation of religious ideas that the 
Western world underwent in the first two centuries of the 
Christian era. 

On his return to England Frere was appointed as a matter 
of course to the Council of the Secretary of State, where he 
made himself very useful in an office of which he had 
denounced the mischievous inutility. He was consulted by 
the English ministers on various important subjects, princi- 
pally concerning the army and finance, that lay outside the 
ordinary range of his duties; and Lord Mayo, before leaving 
England for the Indian Viceroyalty, had long and frequent 
conversations with him. The situation in Afghanistan 
occupied his mind continuously; for there lay, and indeed 
still lies, the knot of all the complicated difficulties that 
encompass the safeguarding of our frontier at the point 
where it is most sensitive. One chapter in this part of 
Mr. Martineau’s narrative is headed ‘ Masterly Inactivity,’ 
a phrase that had been used to denote Lawrence’s attitude, 
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as Governor-General, towards the Affghan question, and by 
which the writer introduces his account of Frere’s views 
thereupon. The subject reappears frequently, but biographi- 
cal exigencies have necessarily scattered the discussion over 
several chapters. It may, therefore, be conveniently sum- 
marised by taking a survey in outline of this all-important 
question, which in the lapse of years has lost none of its 
interest, and of which a clear understanding is essential to 
due appreciation of the eager controversies that it has at 
intervals provoked. 

Up to the era of the Napoleonic wars, and so long as India 
was only accessible from Europe by sea, the continental 
politics of Asia gave the English in India very little con- 
cern. The limits of our possessions were still far distant 
from the natural or geographical boundaries of the country 
over which our dominion was gradually expanding. But 
from the beginning of this century, when it became known 
that Napoleon was seriously entertaining the project of an 
expedition by land against British India, the project of 
fortifying ourselves against any such invasion from the 
north-west by a system of alliances with the Asiatic powers 
beyond the Indus and the Affghan mountains occupied 
successive Governors-General. The first Affghan war was 
a rash and premature attempt to carry out this system. 
Its disastrous result cooled for many years the ardour 
of the party who insisted on the paramount necessity of 
establishing, by friendly means if possible, otherwise by 
the display of armed superiority, our influence over the 
rough, recalcitrant, and liberty-loving people of Affghani- 
stan. Ten years later, when the English had crossed 
the Indus and the Russians were hovering about the Oxus, 
the prospect of a rapid approximation of the two rival 
empires grew much more distinct. But within India we had 
then much on our hands. Nor was it until the country had 
been finally pacified after the sepoy mutiny that the question 
of barring the further advance of Russia again took shape 
and prominence. The policy of setting up barriers against 
a powerful neighbour is well known in Europe; it consists 
in establishing a preponderant diplomatic influence over 
intervening kingdoms, and in placing the weaker States or 
petty princes under a protectorate, or admitting them to an 
arrangement for the common defence. That this system is 
sound, and peculiarly applicable to Affghanistan and the 
minor chiefships beyond our north-western frontier, has never 
been seriously disputed; and the long controversy (which is 
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at this moment in full vigour) has always turned entirely 
upon ways and means of pursuing objects that are generally 
admitted to be desirable. One party has declared confi- 
dently in favour of active overtures to the tribes and rulers 
beyond our borders; of pressing upon them friendly inter- 
course ; of securing the control of their external relations ; 
of inducing them to receive missions, to enter into co- 
operative alliances, to acknowledge our protection, and to 
admit resident British agents. No time is to be lost, and 
no efforts spared, in the resolute employment of all those 
devices whereby civilised powers have, since the days of the 
Romans, gradually imposed their supremacy upon barbarous 
neighbours. 

The other party has never denied the expediency or 
possible necessity of these measures. But whereas on the 
one side there has been a constant demand for the speedy 
execution of the policy, for distinct steps forward to be taken 
without delay, for urgent overtures to Affghan Ameers, for 
operating by pressure where persuasion seemed to work too 
slowly, and for intimating to suspicious chiefs that where 
fair and friendly offers were rejected there might be force 
in reserve, on the other side these demands were opposed 
by politicians of the more cautious school as hasty and 
undeniably hazardous. ‘ Your conciliatory advances,’ they 
argued, ‘must be expected to fail among jealous and intract- 
able folk who only wish to be left alone, and who know as 
well as you do that protection means supremacy in dis- 
guise, and that intercourse with the English spells inter- 
vention. So that the rejection of your friendly overtures 
will most probably become merely the formalities preliminary 
to some masterful action which will damage your popularity, 
and will entangle you in new responsibilities, military and 
political, still further beyond your ever-moving frontiers. If 
we really desire so to gain the confidence of the Affghans 
that they may in an emergency stand by us and against 
our enemies, we must abstain from forcing our friendship 
upon them, though our relations with them ought to be civil 
and neighbourly. And the surest way of preventing any 
misunderstanding of our intentions is to keep within our own 
borders until we have just and necessary cause for a move- 
ment across them, or until the force of circumstances leads 
an Affghan ruler to seek or willingly accept our assistance.’ 

Such an attitude was, of course, open to criticism as inert 
and short-sighted. Mr. Martineau tells us that— 


‘According to this school of Indian statesmanship, the ideal British 
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empire in India should have a sharply defined boundary, enclosing 
annexed territory, within which the Government should be administered 
with the utmost attainable uniformity, and with the countries beyond 
which all intercourse was to be as much restricted as possible. An 
imaginary frontier wall was to separate British territory from that 
of the outer barbarian, the highlander or central Asiatic, in whose 
friendships, quarrels, commerce, and behaviour generally we were to 
abstain as far as possible from taking part or concerning ourselves,’ 


The stiff line-drawing of this description, and a certain 
want of precision in detail, betray an unpractised hand; 
yet it serves very fairly to explain the conception formed 
of masterly inactivity by those able men whose patience 
was sorely tried by a waiting policy. Frere’s ‘ intense 
‘belief in the power for good of British influence and 
‘ authority and civilisation led him to repudiate any attempt 
* to assign hard-and-fast limits to their scope and exercise.’ 
To this it was replied that such doctrines might be misused 
to justify any degree of interference, on the highest motives, 
with the affairs of half-civilised people; and so the dis- 
cussions went on. When Dost Mahomed was besieging 
Herat in 1863, Frere’s voice was raised in favour of pressing 
upon the old Ameer our advice that he should desist; and 
when after Dost Mahomed’s death his sons engaged in a 
furious war for the succession, Frere argued strenuously 
with Lawrence that we ought to spare no pains to be on 
the best terms with the next ruler, whoever he might be. 


‘I quite agree with you,’ he wrote, ‘that we ought not to interfere in 
any way. But I hold it quite possible to have very intimate relations 
with such neighbours as the Affghans, and yet to give them the fullest 
assurance that we do not intend to meddle in any way in their affairs. 
Why should that which is perfectly easy in our dealings with France 
and with every European power be impossible with the Affghans? I 
mean that they should feel we take the liveliest interest in their affairs, 
while they are assured that nothing can be further from our intentions 
than interfering in their domestic affairs, or attempting to influence 
their home politics,’ 


No one, of course, has ever denied that the friendship of 
the Affghan sovereign must always be of the greatest value 
to England. But the reciprocal relations of European 
powers furnish no kind of analogy with the case in point, 
which turns on the question whether it was, or is, possible 
to show the liveliest interest in Affghan affairs without 
exciting some uneasiness as to our intentions. 

In this intermittent fashion went on the disputation 
between two opposite political schools until, in 1874, Frere 
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drew up a full statement of his views on frontier policy, in 
the form of a letter addressed to the Political Secretary at 
the India Office. This letter 

‘was printed for circulation amongst the members of the Indian 
Council, upon whom it seems to have made a considerable impression 
at the time; but it was not made public till October, 1878, when, to 
the surprise of Frere, who was then in South Africa, it was printed 
nearly at length in the “Times,” and was most incorrectly taken as 
recommending the course of action which was then being carried out 
by Lord Lytton in Aftfghanistan.’ 


It did indeed contain a true and effective exposition of the 
great disadvantages and positive dangers that must be antici- 
pated if we allowed Affghanistan to be ‘ Russianised,’ or if we 
sat still while a Russian envoy established himself at Kabul, 
with the mission of bringing the ruler and people under an 
ascendency that would directly menace our peace and tran- 
quillity. The warning note was well and clearly sounded at 
the right time, and all whose eyes were open agreed thus far 
with Frere; but here again the dangers were abundantly 
manifest, and the only real question was how to meet them, 
since a wrong remedy might easily complicate the disease. 
The active measures proposed by Frere were, among others, 
first, to place an advanced post of our frontier army at Quetta, 
in Beluchistan, and, secondly, to place well-selected English 
agents at Kabul, Herat, and Kandahar. This scheme 
involved 


‘the establishment of a perfect Intelligence Department of European 
officers in Affghanistan, and, if possible, a preponderating influence 
there. But I would not attempt the subjugation of the country, nor 
its military occupation, because | believe that we can effectually keep 
out all rivals by supporting a national Government. Hence I would not 
attempt to hold Herat by a force of our own troops—at least not until 
we had tried the effect of such measures as Todd and Pottinger and 
Rawlinson proved could be so effectual in like cases. I would not 
attempt to enforce union of the Affghan States under a single ruler. I 
would not oppose such union if the ruler seemed capable of effecting 
it; I would give him the best advice I could on the subject, but avoid 
committing myself to support an unpopular or imbecile candidate for 
a united Affghan Empire.’ 


When this letter was published in 1878 we were upon 
the brink of declaring war against the Ameer, on the just 
ground that, although he had admitted and was actually 
negotiating with a Russian mission, he had refused to receive 
or listen to an English envoy. There is certainly not much 
cause for surprise that the general impression produced 
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by the letter was that the course of action then (1878) 
being carried out by Lord Lytton had been recom- 
mended by Frere. That the particular steps taken by Lord 
Lytton in execution of the design were not approved by 
Frere is quite possible, but the public at large make no fine 
distinctions. Nor does it appear necessary that Frere’s 
friends should seek to diminish his share in a policy which 
at any rate had the merits of boldness, consistency, and 
thoroughness, aud must, therefore, have been congenial to 
the ardent temper of a statesman who was always disposed 
rather to cut political knots than to hold his hands until the 
slow action of circumstance should loosen them. Moreover, 
Frere’s visit to India in the winter of 1875-76, as guide and 
mentor to the Prince of Wales, afforded him a fresh oppor- 
tunity for traversing the field of Indian politics, and for 
personally examining the management of the trans-frontier 
negotiations of the Indian Government, which were just 
then in a critical and unpromising condition. He reported 
home that ‘the disposition of Sher Ali, the Ameer of 
‘ Affghanistan, was now one of more bitter hostility than he 
‘ had supposed,’ and in writing to Lord Salisbury upon the 
changes of system to be made and the course to be adopted 
he adheres unmistakably to the line that runs through all his 
plans from first to last. No exertions were to be remitted, no 
method left untried, to reclaim the Ameer’s lost confidence and 
to engage him in a friendly alliance for the joint benefit of the 
two States. But if diplomatic skilland reasoning should be 
exhausted in vainly endeavouring to induce Sher Ali to give 
audience to an English envoy, what then ? 

‘If the Amir showed obvious signs of disinclination to improve his 
relations with us, I would take it as a clear proof that hostile influence 
had worked more effectually than we now suppose, that it was useless 
to attempt to coax or cajole him into a better frame of mind, and that 
we must look for alliances and influences elsewhere than at Cabul 
must seek them at Kelat, at Candahar, Herat, and in Persia—and I 
would lose no time in looking out for them.’ 





Such a policy showed a mind made up to attain the objects 
desired and a determination not to be baffled. That it 
would have led to an open breach with the Ameer is plain 
enough to those who recall the pertinacity with which Sher 
Ali rejected all propositions or friendly advances; and the 
very seriovs measure of resorting to Kandahar and Herat— 
the headquarters of disaffection within bis own kingdom—for 
alliances that he had rejected could hardly have failed to drive 
him into the open arms of Russia. It is just possible that, if 
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the conduct of the whole negotiations from the beginning 
could have been made over to Frere, his consummate experi- 
ence and address in Oriental statecraft might have enabled 
him, with patience and good luck, to soothe the Ameer into a 
less suspicious and resentful temper, and to convince him that, 
since a choice between England and Russia was inevitable, lie 
would imperil his throne if he did not cast in his lot with 
England. Yet the problem would have taxed all Frere’s 
capacity, for on the subject of receiving an English envoy 
Sher Ali was immovable ; he was in no humour to be cajoled 
or intimidated ; and when the Russians came upon the scene 
in 1878 the appeal to arms must, upon Frere’s own view of 
the case, have become inevitable. When, therefore, Mr. 
Martineau tells us that ‘had Frere gone to India as Viceroy 
‘in 1876’ he would in ali human probability have converted 
Sher Ali to the English alliance, and would thus have pre- 
vented war, we are much disposed to doubt whether he had 
adequately mastered all the bearings of an intricate and 
critical situation. In all human probability he would have 
failed. We therefore consider that scant justice is done 
to Lord Lytton by the somewhat unworthy suggestions that 
Frere’s programme broke down through bad handling in the 
attempt to work upon it. And we are much of opinion that 
Frere himself would have disdained to publish the letter 
appended as a note to pages 156, 157 of this book’s second 
volume, because he was not the man to seek protection for 
his own reputation or political infallibility under the shelter 
of a correspondent’s unprovoked attack upon a Viceroy who, 
whatever may have been his errors, was never ungenerous, 
and whose defence, like Frere’s, is now left to surviving 
friends. The attempt to elevate a man by depreciating 
others is a sure sign that there is something unsound about 
the main argument. 

The letter to which we have just alluded was written to 
Frere, not by him. There are, however, scattered through 
this book, quotations from Frere’s own correspondence, 
carried on in the stress and haste of daily labour, which 
form, so to speak, a catena of texts in support of Frere’s 
doctrines, and purport to expose the alinost comical short- 
comings of other folk. Such letters are of course written 
privately by all politicians who have strong notions and fight 
hard for them; but it seems hard on Frere to produce them 
in his biography. For we incline to the view that this 
method, instead of bringing out Frere’s fine character and 
breadth of mind; rather tends to his disadvantage with: 
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general readers, who are apt to distrust advocacy that is 
triumphantly in the right, and would like to hear something 
on the other side. Frere’s advice and actions, however one 
may differ from them, were from beginning to end quite 
honourable, consistent, and straightforward ; but when they 
are set out as if their infallibility were so certain that 
he could barely speak with tolerance of a different view, the 
effect is to throw the self-reliant and slightly censorious 
qualities of a strong character into excessive relief. 
Moreover, all these ephemeral polemics are but the ‘ idle 
‘foam’ upon the tide of Time. In reality, the course of 
events and transactions, the vicissitudes of war and policy 
upon and beyond the north-western frontier of India, have 
never been decisively influenced by the views or acts of 
Lawrence, of Frere, or any of those able men who have 
alternately endeavoured to press forward or restrain the ex- 
pansion of our ascendency in those regions. The history of 
our relations with Affghanistan during the last twenty-five 
years (to go back no further) illustrates the powerful 
influence of determinism upon politics-—the extent, that is 
to say, to which general causes and consequences are con- 
tinually modifying a political situation, changing its aspect, 
and marking out the only practicable channel to be followed 
with any real chance of success. The gradual closing up of 
the interspace between the dominions of Russia and India, 
which is obliterating the old political map of Asia, has been 
an irresistible movement that threatened to crush the life 
out of Affghanistan, and that all English statesmen have 
for fifty years been labouring to arrest, or at least retard. 
For the purpose of securing the integrity of that country 
we have been constantly offering, and indeed pressing upon, 
Affghan rulers, our protectorate in one form or another. 
But it is certain that nothing but clear and urgent necessity 
would ever have induced an able and powerful Ameer to 
accept any terms that affected his independence; while to 
deal with a weak and unpopular ruler would have been, as 
all experience proves, an embarrassing if not a ruinous 
investment. For a long time the Ameers steadily eschewed 
an alliance that has never been of good augury to Oriental 
princes; the whole temper of their people was fanatically 
against admitting English Residents, and it was very doubt- 
ful whether the Affghan government could answer for the 
lives of such unwelcome intruders. In 1838-40, when the 
Russians were far distant, there were no circumstances to 
justify, or even explain, our attempt to impose a protectorate 
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over Affghanistan, and it accordingly ended in calamitous 
discomfiture. Up to 1868 the civil war that raged in that 
country for five years presented special difficulties. But 
after the war had ceased Russia’s ominous approach and 
the consolidation of the whole territory under Sher Ali’s 
sceptre encouraged the sanguine anticipations of Frere and 
others, who believed not unreasonably that a vigorous and 
well-directed effort could secure our preponderance in the 
Ameer’s councils. Nevertheless, since we may be sure that 
nothing but the peremptory dictation of necessity would ever 
have extracted from the Affghans their consent to an arrange- 
ment which was superlatively unpalatable to them, it must 
always remain very doubtful whether even then the conditions 
of the problem had so matured as to render it soluble by the 
most persuasive diplomacy. What brought matters at last 
to a head was the Russian mission to Kabul, a fair back 
stroke against England in retaliation for her interference to 
save Constantinople, which furnished a casus belli against the 
Affghan Ameer. 

Mr. Martineau tells us that ‘since that time, and within 
‘ the last ten years, gradually and imperceptibly, the leading 
‘ features of the policy of Jacob and Frere on the north- 
west frontier have been adopted; and the views which as 
a hopelessly small minority they steadily advocated are 
now silently and without question, albeit without acknow- 
ledgement, more or less completely accepted by all schools 
and parties.” To this statement, as a whole, we must 
demur, and where it is exact the real explanation is that 
what was premature twenty years ago has since become 
possible under altered needs and circumstances. Because 
Quetta was easily occupied in 1878, it does not in the least 
follow that Lawrence was wrong in refusing to seize it in 
1867, or that advanced posts which are defensible in 1895 
ought to have been taken up many years earlier. Moreover, 
it is inaccurate to say * that Quetta, which had been occu- 
pied as a military post, was abandoned after the last Affghan 
war, and + that it is now one of the most important military 
stations in all India, for it was never abandoned and is cer- 
tainly not in India. And the present Ameer, who is particu- 
larly jealous about Kafiristan, would be as much perturbed by 
reading} that ‘ Kafiristan with Chitral has been received 
‘under British protection,’ as the Russians would be at the 
statement that the British protectorate has been acknow- 
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ledged ‘up to the foot of the precipices of the Pamir.’ 
These, however, are but slight blemishes on the brilliant 
picture which the author draws of the fair and prosperous 
condition at this moment of our north-western frontier—a 
reflexion, as he maintains, of the far-sighted wisdom of Frere 
and those who thought with him. To some of us the colours 
may appear too bright, for the end is not yet ; and the credit 
claimed for Frere may be thought too large, since the ablest 
statesman can do little more than watch the drift of events 
and wait for slow-coming opportunities. To others it may 
seem as if Frere had missed the cardinal point, that the only 
durable settlement of the Central Asian question is to be 
sought in an understanding, not with Affghanistan, but with 
Russia. Yet, while we cannot accept the assertion that 
Frere’s views were invariably right, and that subsequent 
events have merely fulfilled his plans, we may still recognise 
their vigour and intrepidity. Nor are we at all disposed to 
be slack in admiring the patriotic spirit with which he looked 
forward to a wide outspread of our influence and a bold 
advance of our political outposts, as the surest system of 
checking the approach of Russia and securing the north- 
west frontiers of India. 


We must now take leave of Indian scenes and politics, 
in which Frere played so long a distinguished part, and we 
must follow the narrative to another continent. Yet the 
transition is not strange or unnatural, for all the coast: of 
East Africa has for ages been connected by commerce and 
colonisation with Western Asia, and particularly with India. 

In 1870-71 the letters of Livingstone had aroused in the 
English nation and forced upon the English Government the 
determination to take active measures for checking the 
slave trade on the East African coast, which was carried on 
with impunity and great cruelty. It belonged especially to 
England, as Mr. Martineau observes, to take the lead in this 
matter, ‘ because the Zanzibar territory, whence nearly all 
‘ the slaves were shipped, was, or might be at will, almost 
‘as much under British influence as a native State of India; 
‘and the East African merchants who profited by the traffic 
‘ were most of them British subjects from India.’ After two 
parliamentary committees had reported on the subject, Lord 
Granville wrote in September 1872 to Frere, ‘asking him 
‘to undertake a mission to Zanzibar for the purpose of 
‘ negotiating a new treaty with the Sultan and of organising 
‘a more efficient mode of dealing with the slave trade.’ 
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Frere accepted, and departed with full powers from his own 
Government, while five other European States gave approval 
to the objects of his mission and assurances of consular sup- 
port. An interesting narrative of this expedition, with some 
picturesque extracts from Frere’s letters and reports, is 
given in this book. In Italy he was received by the King 
and his ministers ; in Egypt he had long conversations with 
the Khedive, Ismael Pasha; and at Zanzibar he tendered 
to the Sultan a treaty which, after some hesitation, his 
Highness ‘civilly, but flatly,’ refused to sign. Frere gave 
the Sultan a month for reflexion, visiting in the interval 
Mozambique and Madagascar; but on his return he found 
the Sultan’s mind unchanged, so it was time for the next 
move. Upon his personal responsibility Frere issued orders 
directing our naval officers to cut off all transport of slaves 
by sea to the island of Zanzibar; and he would have pro- 
ceeded to take possession of the Sultan’s custom-houses if 
His Highness, acting under Dr. Kirk’s very able advice, had 
not consented to sign the treaty. There can be no doubt 
that Frere managed this business with remarkable skill and 
decision. ‘The Zanzibar mission and the treaty with the 
‘ Sultan gave the deathblow to the slave traffic by sea. At 
‘ the end of the first year the number exported, which had 
‘been from 16,000 to 23,000, had fallen to 1,400, of whom 
‘ 217 were taken, though subsequently it increased again to 
‘a certain extent.’ Nevertheless 


‘the Arab slave dealers, when the sea was now closed to them, 
were not long in setting to work to transport the slaves by land. 
These were taken down the Nile, driven through the towns on the 
Somali and Red Sea coasts, and by other routes. This could not 
be put an end to by a stroke of the sword or of the pen. But much 
could be done to check the traffic in its worst forms by the action of 
the English Government and people ; and during the years that Frere 
remained in England he took a leading part in endeavouring to arouse 
and keep alive public interest in the question, in pressing on the 
Government to support the Sultan of Zanzibar and the Khedive in 
following the right path, in urging the establishment of free settle- 
ments in East and Central Africa, and in other ways seeking to 
promote the opening up and civilisation of dark places in Africa.’ 


In October 1876 Lord Carnarvon, then Colonial Secretary, 
wrote to Frere that he was considering a Bill for the 
confederation of the South African Colonies and States. 
He went on to say :— 


‘My hope is to induce you to accept the difficult and responsible, 
but as I believe the most important, task of undertaking the govern- 
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ment of the Cape, which becomes vacant on December 31, nominally 
as governor, but really as the statesman who seems to me most capable 
of carrying my scheme of confederation into effect, and whose long 
administrative experience and personal character give me the best 
chances of success.’ 

Frere replied that though he would not have cared for the 
ordinary current duties of the governorship, he would be 
well pleased to be associated with a great policy in South 
Africa; so the appointment was made, and on March 31, 
1877, he landed at Capetown. Twelve days later was issued 
at Kimberley the Proclamation of Annexation of the Trans- 
vaal, an act for which Frere was in no way responsible, 
although it led to serious complications of the problem with 
which it was his special mission to deal. The question of 
confederation involved not only the relations of the colonies 
inter se, but also the much more intricate affairs of the native 
tribes on the frontier and of the half-settled tracts, such as 
Namaqualand and Damaraland, beyond the old colonial 
territory. Frere found the colony eutangled in a desul- 
tory, straggling Kaffir war, which was being conducted by 
the Capetown ministers without the authority either of the 
Governor or of the general commanding the English troops. 
As they stiffly maintained that the colonial forces were 
independent of these imperial authorities, Frere resorted to 
the very bold step of dismissing the ministers—‘ an act with- 
‘ ont precedent in colonial constitutional government,’ and 
which proved in operation popular and entirely successful. 

But a year’s residence in the country had impressed him 
with the conviction which shaped and coloured all his future 
frontier policy. 

‘TI do not think,’ he wrote to Mr. Herbert in March 1878, ‘I ever 
expressed to you my conviction, which has been gradually and un- 
willingly growing, that Shepstone, and others of experience in the 
country, were right as to the existence of a wish among the great 
chiefs to make this war a general and simultaneous rising of Kaflfirdom 
against white civilisation. .. . 

‘ But the conviction has been forced on me by a hundred little bits 
of evidence from different quarters, that though they are incapable of 
combination and compact in our fashion of leagues and treaties for a 
common object, there was a widespread feeling among them, from 
Secocoeni to Sandilli, that the time was come for them all to join to 
resist the flood of new ideas and ways which threatened to sweep away 
the idle, sensuous elysium of Kaffirdom.’ 

Now of these tribes by far the most powerful was the 
Zulu tribe. And just as one may make an alteration in a 
house without at first perceiving that it has loosened the 
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whole building, so the Transvaal had been annexed without 
foreseeing what effects it might produce on the general 
frontier system. As a matter of fact it made a considerable 
change in the English position towards the native races 
living to the north of Natal. Before the annexation the 
power of England had been regarded as more friendly and 
more just than the rough Dutch community; the natives 
had looked up to us as protectors against the Boers, and it 
had been the policy of the Zulu chief in particular to play 
off one European power against the other after a fashion that 
tended to preserve the peace of the frontier. But the in- 
corporation of the Transvaal into British territory substi- 
tuted one power for two powers, one government for two 
governments, in all that portion of South Africa; it 
brought us into direct contact with the native races; it 
transferred to England the old quarrels of the Boers with the 
Zulus, and fixed on us the responsibility for settling them. 
The Zulus undoubtedly regarded this new state of things 
with suspicion and disquietude. 

With this aspect of affairs confronting him Frere found 
himself called upon in July 1878 to pronounce his award, as 
High Commissioner, upon a report submitted by a Commis- 
sion that had been appointed from Natal to report on a 
boundary dispute between the Zulus and the Boers. Their 
report was in favour of the Zulus, and Natal sympathy ran 
also that way; but to Frere it seemed one-sided and unfair 
to the Boers. Moreover, ‘all that he could learn’ after his 
arrival in Natal ‘tended to confirm and intensify his pre- 
‘viously formed conviction as to the extent and immi- 
‘nence of the danger to be apprehended’ from the native 
tribes, and the necessity of putting an end to the ‘ essentially 
‘threatening and aggressive features of the Zulu military 
‘system.’ He therefore determined to utilise the occasion 
of announcing the award in order to make such demands 
upon Cetewayo, the Zulu chief ‘ * * * as would once for all, 
‘either peaceably or by stress of arms, rid South Africa of 
‘the long-standing menace to its tranquillity and union.’ 
Accordingly Frere, while he accepted without alteration the 
verdict of the Boundary Commissioners, added to his award, 
besides certain demands for compensation and reparation for 
certain border offences, the following material stipula- 
tions :— 


‘The existing military system was to be reformed, and all men 
allowed to marry as they came to man’s estate; and while the uni- 
versal obligation to serve in war was not interfered with, the regiments 
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were not to be called up without permission of the great Council 
of the Zulu Nation assembled, and the consent of the British Govern- 
ment. In order that all these provisions should be carried out, a 
British Resident in Zululand, or on its immediate border, would be 
appointed, who would be “ the eyes, ears, and mouth” of the British 
Governor towards the Zulu King and the great Council of the Nation. 
The missionaries who had settled in the country were to be left un- 
molested, as in Panda’s time. A period of thirty days was allowed for 
an answer to these demands.’ 


To the majority of those who understood the temper of 
Cetewayo and his fighting-men this ultimatum meant war; 
and we are told that Frere himself had little hope of their 
yielding without a struggle. In September and October he 
had written to the Colonial Office urgently pressing for rein- 
forcements, because his hopes for peace were fainter than 
ever; but instead of troops her Majesty’s Government only 
sent replies enjoining prudence, forbearance, and the spirit 
of reasonable compromise. The moment was, indeed, un- 
propitious for placing a colonial war upon the political 
market, since the Conservative ministry had their hands 
already full enough of such hazardous investments. Our 
relations with Russia had been severely strained, and Lord 
Lytton’s ultimatum to the Ameer of Kabul, in which that 
potentate also had been required to receive a Resident who 
would be ‘ the eyes, ears, and mouth’ of the British Viceroy, 
had immediately launched India into hostilities. The event 
soon proved that Cetewayo had no better relish than Sher 
Ali for the prospect of British eyes and ears watching him 
at home, nor even for the admonitory British voice at his 
elbow ; nor indeed was it possible to suppose that he would 
disband his army without first trying its strength against 
those who sent him this haughty summons. The Zulu chief 
returned no answer except by preparations for battle; the 
British troops under Lord Chelmsford entered Zululand on 
January 10, 1879, when the thirty days’ grace had expired ; 
and on January 22 the bloody disaster at Isandhlwana threw 
the whole frontier into confusion and created a panic round 
Frere in Natal. 


‘ Between six and seven o’clock on the morning of Friday the 24th 
Littleton brought a message to Frere’s bedside that there were two 
men arrived from the camp speaking, but not very intelligibly, of a 
disaster having happened to the general and the army. ‘Their 
uniform showed them to belong to the Natal Volunteers. A sugges- 
tion was made that they ought to be arrested for spreading false 
reports. One was quite off his head. The other could only repeat 
incoherently that Colonel Pulleine was killed, Presently some one 
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perceived the condition they were in, and ordered breakfast to be given 
them before they were further questioned. They were escaped fugi- 
tives from Isandhlwana, with minds confused and tongues tied by 
want of food and rest, and were the bearers of a written message to the 
High Commissioner, countersigned at all the stations along the line of 
communication. Food revived them, and they told the terrible story 
as far as they knew it. During the day it was from time to time con- 
firmed by other fugitives, accounts differing as to whether Lord 
Chelmsford was killed or not, till the worst was known.’ 


It would be unprofitable and invidious to revive the dis- 
cussion as to whether, or to what extent, any blame rests 
upon Frere for this most unlucky catastrophe. He himself, 
with his usual courage and self-possession, accepted before- 
hand the responsibility for his’ policy, though he had not 
counted all the manifold chances of war. 

*“ When shall wars cease on this poor earth?” were his first words 
in a conversation with Stegmann—which, impressed by later events 
on Stegmann’s memory, the latter never forgot—as the two rode together 
out of Pietermaritzburg on the afternoon of the day when the ulti- 
matum had been finished, and lay sealed on his table ready to be 
despatched. And with deep feeling he confided to Stegmann his sense 
of the gravity of the step he had taken, of the duty before God and 
man which lay upon him not to shrink from it, adding, with an 
emphatic “ Mark my words,” that if anything went wrong he foresaw 
it would lead to his recall, and that he would be the scapegoat on whom 
the blame would be laid.’ 

That Frere, who had staked his reputation on a bold 
stroke, and had taken a strong initiative in anticipation of 
formal orders, would be held accountable for failure by the 
Ministers at home, was indeed patent enough; the more so 
as the Indian Viceroy had just forced their hand in a similar 
fashion on the Affghan frontier. It was a moment when 
some ministerial nervousness in regard to the doings of 
energetic governors in distant provinces was at least 
intelligible. Frere, who was at Maritzburg when news 
came of the lost battle, behaved with his usual fortitude. 
‘His calm, unruffled face was conspicuous in the general 
‘dismay, and, as in Sinde in 1857, every one looked to him 
‘for encouragement and guidance,’ while the town was 
being placed in a state of defence and telegrams were des- 
patched for reinforcements. His letter to Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach, written a few days afterwards, bears no sign of flurry 
or despondency, though he says that when he last tele- 
graphed he ‘had not realised the utter prostration and 
‘demoralisation of every colonial resource caused by the 
‘reverse of January 22.’ His experience of the ways of 
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savage warfare convinced him that the Zulus, who had 
suffered heavily and had got much booty, would not follow 
up their success; and though every one else expected a 
fierce raid into Natal, the event proved Frere to be right, for 
the victorious Cetewayo did not cross the border. 

In the meantime the Boers, instead of rallying to the aid 
of England, were betraying an ungrateful disposition to 
make what they might out of her difficulties. Whatever 
might be the result of the fighting, whether to crush the 
Zulus or exhaust the resources of the English colony, it 
would enable disaffected Dutchmen to lift up their heads 
again and to raise their tone, and the malcontents were 
assembling in large numbers to discuss their grievances. 
When Frere went up to meet their committee near Pretoria, 
he found them clamouring for a restoration of their inde- 
pendence, and almost as much inclined to side with the 
Zulus as with us. It was a useful lesson in colonial politics, 
showing that long and patient study of the situation is 
essential before even the ablest administrator can venture 
upon activity in a field that is new to him; for now the 
whole balance of forces and interests upon the frontier was 
awkwardly dislocated, and the grand Confederation project 
was by no means prospering. Whereas England had formerly 
stood between Boers and Zulus in the position of arbitrator 
and peacemaker, now the Transvaal annexation had led, 
among other causes, to the Zulu war; and the war was 
relieving the Boers from their fear of the Zulus, which had 
been one of the reasons why they acquiesced at first in the 
annexation. Frere did his best to pacify the Dutchmen ; but 
the current of ill-luck and adverse circumstances was be- 
coming too strong for him; and in April a Reuter’s telegram 
made it known throughout South Africa that the Govern- 
ment had censured his conduct in a public despatch. 

‘The decision of the Cabinet was that he ought not, without first 
obtaining the sanction of the British Government, to have insisted on 
the disbandment of Cetewayo’s army, on his receiving a Resident, or 
on the fulfilment of his promises of better government. For this he 
would be censured; but the Colonial Secretary earnestly appealed to 


him not to take the despatch in the light of a recall, or of such a 
censure as would justify his resignation.’ 


Frere was now exposed to attacks, many of them bitter 
and unfair, from those both within and without Parliament 
who condemned the whole policy that had brought South 
African affairs to this predicament. Nor was his defence 
taken up with any kind of sincerity by the ministry, upon 
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whom the course of events in Affghanistan was just then 
bringing accusations of rashness and high-handed aggres- 
siveness, so that they were under the stigma of having 
begun unprovoked hostilities upon two continents, and their 
popularity was manifestly wavering. Mr. Martineau ob- 
serves truly that Frere’s authorship of the Affghan letter to 
Kaye, which had been published three months before the 
Zulu war broke out, gave his adversaries a handle for con- 
necting him with the forward policy in India as well as in 
South Africa. Nevertheless he did not resign office, yield- 
ing to the earnest advice of Lord Carnarvon and other 
English friends, and to the urgent solicitations of Mr. 
Gordon Sprigg, the Cape Colony’s prime minister. On his 
journey back from Pretoria to Capetown he received 
numerous addresses expressing confidence in him and 
strong approbation of his conduct. At Kimberley there 
were triumphal arches, and from thence to Capetown Mr. 
Martineau says that his journey ‘ was like a triumphal pro- 
‘ gress, the population at each place receiving him in Hag- 
‘ decorated streets with escorts, triumphal arches, illumina- 
‘ tions, addresses, and banquets.’ 

But although the Government had placed on record, in 
the despatch passing censure on Frere, their desire not to 
withdraw in the present crisis of affairs the confidence 
hitherto reposed in him, he had not been a week in Cape- 
town before he learned by telegraph that Sir Garnet 
Wolseley was on his way ‘ to replace Frere as High Com- 
‘missioner of the Transvaal, Natal, and all the adjoining 
‘eastern portion of South Africa. This not only touched 
Frere’s reputation and curtailed his authority: it com- 
plicated the combination of measures for a general Con- 
federation by dividing the duties and responsibilities of 
such an undertaking between two persons who were in 
no necessary official relations with each other, and who in 
fact did not co-operate. Frere might well have resigned 
then—perhaps he ought to have done so—but he remained 
at his post, and the settlement of Zululand went on in- 
dependently of or against his advice, not without some 
misunderstandings and cross-purposes. When Sir Garnet 
Wolseley was about to leave, Frere again represented that 
if there was to be a united South Africa under British 
supremacy, the building up of such an edifice could be 
accomplished only by again entrusting the work to one 
High Commissioner. Yet instead of restoring to the Cape 
Governor his former authority over the Transvaal and the 
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Zulus, the Home Government replaced Wolseley by Sir 
George Colley. Still Frere held on, in the self-denying hope 
of promoting the policy which had originally been entrusted 
to him. But Mr. Gladstone had now opened his Midlothian 
campaign, had been thundering against Transvaal annexa- 
tion and the Zulu war, and by April 1880 he came into 
power with a large majority. Frere telegraphed to ask the 
new Colonial Secretary whether any change of policy was 
contemplated in regard either to the Transvaal or con- 
federation. The answer was substantially in the negative ; 
but other men usually mean other measures, and various 
influences were at work to produce a shift of public 
opinion. 

‘The Boer emissaries, by way of embarrassing the Cape ministers, 
set themselves to raise opposition to the Government proposals for a 
confederation conference. In the course of the past year fresh 
obstacles had arisen. The unsatisfactory settlement of Zululand, the 
condition of the Transvaal, the unrest of the natives in Pondoland, 
sasutoland and elsewhere, the unscrupulous virulence of a section of 
the British Parliament who were in communication with the Boer 
leaders and with the Capetown Opposition, the severance of the High 
Commissionership, and the want of any warm and judicious support 
from the British Government, made the mischievous ends of the 
malcontent emissaries only too easy of attainment.’ 


Mr. Gladstone had attacked Frere personally and point- 
edly in his Midlothian speeches, and when Parliament met 
one section of his supporters pressed for the Governor’s 
recall. So when the Cape ministry found themselves unable 
to carry their confederation proposals, Lord Kimberley 
telegraphed to him to the effect that he had only been 
detained at the Cape for the special reason that he might 
be able materially to forward the policy of confederation. 


‘ This special reason has now disappeared, not through any want of 
earnestness and ability on your part, but through the recent action of 
the Cape Parliament in refusing to take even the preliminary step of 
a conference, and her Majesty’s Government have therefore, with 
regret, come to the conclusion that her Majesty should be advised to 
replace you by another Governor,’ 


At the news of his recall there arose ‘a burst of sympathy 
‘from town, village, and farm throughout the country, in 
‘ terms of mingled indignation and sorrow,’ while addresses 
and resolutions came pouring in. We must refer our 
readers to the book itself for a description of the many and 
striking proofs of Frere’s popularity, which justify Mr. 
Martineau in affirming that ‘for intensity of feeling and 
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‘ unanimity it would be hard in our time to find a parallel 
‘ to this demonstration of enthusiasm for a public servant.’ 
And the reflections suggested to the writer by the scene of 
Frere’s departure from the Cape are expressed in the 
following passage :— 


‘Those who, on that fateful evening, watched the hull of the 
“Pretoria” slowly dipping below the western horizon felt that if, as 
seemed only too probable, dismemberment of the British Empire in 
South Africa were sooner or later to follow, the fault did not lie with 
the colonists. It was not they or their ministers who were disloyal; it 
was the mother-country, which was looking on in apathy while its 
Government sacrificed the welfare of South Africa and endangered 
the integrity of the Empire, in order to conciliate an ignorant and 
fanatical clique, and to maintain a party majority in the House of 
Commons.’ 


It is, we think, possible to combine very sincere admira- 
tion and respect for Frere’s high qualities with much hesita- 
tion about giving an unreserved assent to the drawing 
of this moral from his South African career. After his 
departure matters did, indeed, go from bad to worse; the 
Confederation scheme was utterly abandoned, and the 
Transvaal was restored to the Boers under circumstances 
profoundly humiliating to the British flag and to the repu- 
tation of Mr. Gladstone’s ministry. Nevertheless the 
question will always remain open whether the annexation 
of the Transvaal had not been the original false step (made 
by the Conservative Government) which set things wrong, 
and whether the Zulu war, in which the stars in their 
courses fought against Frere, might not have been avoided, 
or adjourned until its necessity should have become abso- 
lutely indisputable. Not long before quitting the Cape 
Frere wrote to a friend: ‘I have seen no reason to doubt 
‘the soundness of any one principle upon which I have 
‘acted, nor the truth and soundness of any advice I have 
‘given.’ These words express the conscientious self-reli- 
ance and firmness of purpose that characterised a man for 
whom enterprises of great pith and moment had a strong 
attraction ; but they also indicate the sanguine tempera- 
ment that is prone to overlook local and latent obstacles in 
the pursuit of some grand objective. In every situation or 
incident there are many particulars and apparently minute 
circumstances which a man of the greatest talent is apt to 
disregard, though on them the justness of his conclusions 
and, consequently, the prudence of his action, may entirely 
depend. He should be especially on his guard against 
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some oversight of this kind whenever he takes high ground, 
fixes his eye upon wide views, lays down broad maxims of 
State policy, rests his argument upon first principles of 
national right or morality, and defends particular cases by 
specious generalisations. The following passage, taken 
from one of Frere’s published despatches written just before 
the Zulu war, may serve to exemplify our meaning :— 


‘It is, however, clear to my mind that our right to interfere with 
Cetewayo’s proceedings rests on a different and, I think, a higher ground 
than that of any prescriptive dependence of the Zulu sovereign on us. 
It is simply our own right of self-preservation. 

‘I would not for an instant question our responsibility for putting 
an end to a system which locks up all the manhood of the country in 
« compulsory celibacy, considered by the despot necessary to the 
efficiency of his army, that army having no possible use but to 
threaten us or other friendly people who surround him; a system 
which massacres by hundreds the young women who refuse at his 
bidding to become the wives of the elderly soldiers to whom they are 
told off ; a system which destroys all private property and industry, 
which forbids all improvement by civilisation or education, and relies 
solely on a regular course of murder and plunder by armed bands of 
the king’s soldiers for the replenishment of the royal exchequer. 

‘I will not attempt to measure our national guilt or innocence for 
allowing such a state of things to continue under a virtual, if not 
avowed, protection, supplying the despot with arms to keep his people 
down, and preventing all natural remedies by foreign conquest as well 
as by internal resistance to his tyranny. 

‘But our right to interfere with him, and compel him to govern as 
a good and peaceable native ruler can govern, rests on the first law.of 
nature, the instinct of self-preservation.’ 


There is much force and truth in this vivid presentation 
of a grave political difficulty. Nevertheless, it would not 
greatly surprise us to be told that the despatch was perused 
in the Colonial Office with a certain sense of misgiving as 
to the practical inferences which an energetic governor 
might feel himself warranted in drawing from such ample 
premises. For in our time statesmanship as a fine art con- 
sists, like war, in discerning the precise moment when the 
moral and material advantages are strongest on the side of 
a forward movement, and when a vigorous stroke can be 
justified before all men on grounds approximating to mani- 
fest necessity. It is not enough to be able to say, as Mr. 
Martineau tells us, that ‘as in India, so in Africa, time has 
‘amply vindicated Frere’s policy and prescience ;’ because 
no one denies that sooner or later the Zulu power must have 
been broken and the Affghans brought under an effective 
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protectorate. The real question is only whether the hour 
had come and the road ahead was clear. It is true that in 
1887 ‘the remnant of the Zulus ... were silently, and 
‘ without a protest from any English politician, made British 
* subjects ;” and that whereas in 1880 the extension of the 
British protectorate to the Zambesi had been condemned in 
Midlothian speeches as an aggressive and dangerous policy, 
‘in 1893 Mr. Gladstone accepted the same policy at the 
‘hands of Mr. Rhodes.’ But this proves little more than 
that Mr. Gladstone is a better opportunist than was Frere, 
that the current of events and opinions has a strong ebb 
and flow, and that an astute political navigator must know 
how to catch the top of the tide. 

Such astuteness was foreign to Frere’s earnest and mas- 
terful character ; and moreover he became entangled in the 
meshes of party strife at home. When Lord Beaconsfield, 
a magnificent and enterprising leader, raised the standard 
of imperialism, he was at first followed willingly by the 
British nation, which is always proud of an adventurous 
foreign policy. But with reverses came reaction, and while 
he was contending with various adverse circumstances Mr. 
Gladstone charged home upon his wavering ranks, overthrew 
him, and produced one of the most remarkable reversals of 
policy that this generation has witnessed. What had 
previously been rated as far-sighted courageous statesman- 
ship became rank jingoism; and men who a few years earlier 
might have conveyed (as the wise call it) to their dominion 
a province, could now barely venture to look at it across the 
border. We are by no means concerned to defend the acts 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, but to replace him by 
Mr. Gladstone was such an abrupt and extreme change of 
leadership as to throw all active operations into a confusion 
that inevitably resulted in one or two signal disasters. It 
may be possible to plead excuses on the grounds of expedi- 
ency or necessity for the surrender of the Transvaal after 
Majuba Hill, and for the desertion of Gordon at Khartoum, 
yet the manner of doing these things has left upon that page 
of British history a stain of ignominy. And this sudden 
turn of the political tide swept down Frere, who, like Sir 
George Colley, had been unfortunate in war, and, like 
Gordon, was left clinging to an abandoned enterprise. The 
whirligig of time has now brought us round to a different 
humour, and on more than one frontier the onward march 
seems likely to begin again. But when Mr. Martineau 
dwells upon these things as evidence of the tardy fulfil- 
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ment of Frere’s projects and prophecies, he should understand 
them to signify only that we are now again on a rising 
flood of expansion and ascendency in Asia and Africa. 

We may well believe that to Frere, ‘who for forty-five 
‘years had served his country with the single-minded 
‘ devotion of a knight of romance,’ the period between 1880 
and 1883 seemed one of national degradation. There was, 
indeed, in him a romantic element that tallied ill with the 
temper of the times, insomuch that when he judged things 
to be wrong he was roused to grief and indignation where 
others would have looked on with cool disapproval; and 
Mr. Martineau observes that-‘his burden lay the heavier 
‘ upon him because he was a man who clung to his opinions 
‘ with the utmost tenacity, for they were formed with the 
‘ greatest care and deliberation.’ It is certain that upon 
the questions which most interested him he never changed 
his mind. In 1881 he wrote a letter in the ‘Times’ opposing 
the evacuation of Kandahar; he was against the Ilbert Bill; 
and his views on the proper methods for stamping out crime 
in Ireland were naturally most antipathetic to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s sentiments. It would be hard indeed to compare 
two men of high repute in administration whose practice of 
that difficult art presents a wider contrast, even after making 
due allowance for the differences between Ireland and India; 
so that the feelings with which Frere watched the mis- 
management of affairs in Ireland, Egypt, and South Africa 
between 1881 and 1884 may well be imagined. Yet Mr. 
Gladstone, though he was sometimes unjust to Frere, always 
treated him personally with respect; and it was the Liberal 
press that unfairly traduced a man who combined earnest- 


ness and a lofty sense of public duty with a kind of nobility 
of character in private life. 


‘The attacks upon him by a section of the press continued to be 
virulent to a degree which, in default of any personal feeling on his 
part—for he was no man’s enemy—and which, in the absence of any 
act or word which could be pointed to or quoted as unworthy of his 
reputation or inconsistent with his declared principles, is almost un- 
accountable. It seemed as if the very simplicity of his character, the 
plainness and candour with which he spoke and wrote, and the very 
impossibility of finding a solid basis for a charge, stimulated the 
ingenuity and recklessness of his assailants into inventing such as were 
not only not true, but were the very opposite of the truth. Frere was the 
last man on earth to be moved one iota in his conduct by attacks or 
misstatements; but he was also overflowing with kindness and goodwill 
to all men, and genuinely humble, and it could not but be painful to 


him to be the subject of suspicion and attack, however unjust and un- 
reasonable,’ 
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The foregoing quotation seems to us, on the whole, a true 
description of the unmerited misconceptions by which Frere 
was encompassed for some time after his return from the 
Cape. For the pain which they caused him some antidote 
must have been found in the cordial reception accorded to 
him by the Queen, and in the open sympathy and support 
given him by numerous friends, and by such a competent 
and impartial judge of the situation as Baron Hiibner, the 
Austrian diplomatist and traveller, who had visited all our 
colonies. It is distressing to learn from the biography that 
his sense of unjust treatment hastened the decline of his 
health. The last time he appeared in public was on 
January 15, 1884, when he took the chair at a meeting of 
the Universities’ Mission, and spoke, we are told, with even 
more than his usual vigour. The next day he caught a bad 
chill in London, and after an illness of sixteen weeks he 
passed away. 

The position of all men, whatever be their nationality, 
who go out to high and responsible posts in distant provinces 
of a great empire, has ever been, and ever will be, precarious. 
They are expected, as has often been said, to keep the time 
of two different meridians; they have to face the double 
risk of acting promptly on their own judgement abroad and 
of condemnation at home by a people whose ideas and 
demands are constantly varying, and who are continually 
swayed to and fro between the pride and profits of extended 
dominion on the one hand, and an uneasiness about the 
morality of the process on the other hand. This latter 
feeling shows itself in great jealousy of their own foreign 
agents ; and whenever these agents are not defended by an 
influential parliamentary backing, all history, from the days 
of Clive and Hastings downward, proves that scant justice 
will be dealt out to them, particularly if they are unsuccess- 
ful. For awakening the conscience of a great nation there 
is nothing like disappointment. Frere’s biography supplies 
a recent example of this ruling tendency; and to all who 
read Mr. Martineau’s work it must seem lamentable that a 
man who was an honour to his country should have been 
left to the depression and sense of unmerited disparagement 
with which, according to the closing pages of this book, he 
terminated a career of unusual distinction. 
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Art. VIII.—The Foundations of Belief: being Notes intro- 
ductory to the Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. 
Artuur Batrour. 8vo. London: 1895, 


ie some preliminary remarks to his interesting and sug- 

gestive book, ‘The Foundations of Belief,’ Mr. Balfour 
seems to feel the necessity of a definite and constructive 
system with which his own philosophical views can be 
contrasted and compared. In Germany, he suggests, a man 
who is anxious to recommend a new point of view could 
take the philosophical system of Kant, or at all events 
that system completed and perfected by his successors, as 
representing a given body of thought with ascertained 
premises and definite conclusions. In English speculation 
there is more difficulty, and, if we do not misjudge him, Mr. 
Balfour takes the doctrine of empiricism, or, as he chooses to 
eall it, naturalism, rather as a pis aller than because in 
every respect it answers to his requirements. As a matter 
of fact, naturalism does not afford a very good contrast to 
the philosophic attitude of Mr. Balfour. It contains, in 
his judgement, certain dogmatic presuppositions which are 
not wholly verified by the evidence which it is able to supply, 
and the edifice which it rears on these insufficient foundations 
is one which is in every sense too narrow to contain the 
many mansions of modern thought. No justification, for 
instance, of our ordinary theories of beauty and art, of con- 
science and of morality, can be found in that somewhat 
barren system which tells us that we ought to be content 
with the relations of phenomena to one another, while the 
existence of these phenomena, as independent from the 
work of the human mind, remains, at the most, a dubious 
and not wholly trustworthy hypothesis. We are quite aware 
that all that the author attempts to do is to give us certain 
suggestions towards a theological system. He calls his 
book a collection of prefatory notes preliminary to the 
possibility of a definite creed. Nevertheless, the general 
attitude can be as easily ascertained from notes as it can 
from a reasoned body of doctrines; and one of the first 
things we discover in any study of ‘The Foundations of 
‘Belief’ is the absolute incompatibility of Mr. Balfour’s 
position with that particular system of naturalism with 
which he chooses to contrast it. Comparisons are only 
valuable if, with many points of divergence, there are yet to 
be found certain elements of similarity. In the present case 
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there are few, or rather no links to connect Mr. Balfour’s 
creed with empiricism, and the contrast becomes, in con- 
sequence, of almost infinitesimal use. 

From another point of view also some fault might be 
found with the method in which Mr. Balfour has chosen to 
work out his thesis. Long ago it was said of him, in 
connection with the earlier work of his entitled ‘A Defence 
‘of Philosophic Doubt,’ that he was in nature and intention 
a sceptic. The criticism was untrue in the spirit in which 
it was made, for it was based on a wholly wrong estimate of 
the exact meaning of the work in question. Mr. Balfour 
was, and is still, sceptical of the metaphysical foundations 
of science, but he is by no means an agnostic in the sense 
in which Professor Huxley has made the term familiar. 
Possibly much the same mistaken estimate could be formed 
of his latest work, for the word ‘ scepticism’ is a dangerous 
one, and can be applied in many different senses. Two 
preliminary investigations are absolutely necessary before 
we can even attempt to comprehend Mr. Balfour's position. 
In the first place, we have to understand what scepticism in 
philosophy means; and, in the next place, the only just 
comparison which will throw light on ‘The Foundations of 
‘ Belief’ is not the naturalistic system, on which the author 
spends so many brilliant pages of analysis and criticism, but 
the doctrine of Kant, which alternately repels and attracts 
him, which at one time he seems to understand, and at 
another time to mistrust and misjudge. 

In truth, all modern philosophy rests on Kant, whether 
in antagonism or in sympathy, and it is no more possible for 
a thinker to ignore the philosopher of Kénigsberg than it 
would be for a modern scientific thinker to put on one side 
the great Darwinian hypothesis of evolution. Perhaps a 
few explanatory words may not be amiss on this point, 
because in Kant’s own home the reaction against his 
doctrines tends in many ways to obscure their fundamental 
and undeniable truth. Inasmuch as a French critic has 
declared that Kant has spread through the whole of Europe 
the spirit of doubt, the relation of the Kantian system to 
that which is known as philosophical scepticism is one 
which demands a certain amount of patient elucidation. 
Kant said of himself, in his ‘ Prolegomena to any Future 
‘ Metaphysic,’ that he had made a revolution in the mental 
world similar to that which was made in the astronomical 
world by the demolition of the old Ptolemaic methods and 
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the substitution of the Copernican system. The reason is 
clear. He suggested a new standpoint, which altered the 
essential conditions of the problem of knowledge. In earlier 
times the assumption was that the earth lay at rest in the 
centre of the universe, and that the sun and the stars were 
the satellites, the appanages, so to speak, of the abode of 
man. Suddenly the point of view is changed: the earth is 
not at rest, it is found to revolve round the central sun. If 
we desire to get at the main feature in our planetary system, 
we are henceforth bound to discover it in that object, in 
relation to which every satellite is at once attracted and 
repelled, held in its elliptical course by centripetal and 
centrifugal forces. A similar revolution occurred in philo- 
sophy. Starting from Bacon onwards, there was a concate- 
nation of systems which, in whatever fashion, attempted to 
decide what matter is, and what the qualities of matter 
might be interpreted to be; a great series of natural and 
physical philosophers who, sometimes dogmatically and 
sometimes sceptically, tried to resolve the insistent questions 
always pressing upon the human spirit. And in this line of 
thought, just as much as in the purely scientific line, a 
sudden change was inaugurated in the point of view. 
Instead of attempting to determine the characteristics of the 
cosmos, we find that the preliminary question deals with the 
conditions of human knowledge. Our future effort is to 
erect our observatories, not in the world, but within our- 
selves, under the assurance that it is human thought which 
is the measure of the universe, not the universe which is at 
once the explanation and the fountain-source of thought. 
Such, if we leave out the unessential details, is the meaning 
of the Kantian revolution, presenting an obvious antithesis 
to the ordinary scientific attitude, and suggesting a stand- 
point which may or may not prove of ultimate value, but 
which possesses so peculiar a significance and importance of 
its own that it makes philosophy henceforth base itself on 
logic, and issue in what Mr. Balfour would call notes 
towards the construction of ethical and religious beliefs. 
The ultimate value of a man’s work is not always that 
which it appears at first sight. To many of Kant’s contem- 
poraries it seemed as though he were delivering a formal 
attack on the office and functions of reason in man, and it 
is, of course, tolerably obvious that the Kantian analysis 
does produce a kind of scepticism. And this explains why 
it is useful to compare Mr. Balfour’s creed with that of 
Kant, rather than with the naturalistic system. Kant is a 
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sceptic; Mr. Balfour is also a sceptic; but the measure of 
the scepticism is different, and its ultimate result wholly 
dissimilar. Let us first determine what we mean by the 
word, for, like many of the current terms in contemporary 
arguments, it is used in a variety of different senses. 
Scepticism means, in the first place, a protest against 
dogmatism. Such a protest may be made from different 
motives. It may be that we desire to confine ourselves 
entirely within the range of phenomena, abjuring once and 
for all any consideration of ultimate verities—or, as Kant 
called them, noumena; and, in this case, we are adopting 
principles which may be conveniently termed Positivism. 
Or our sceptical motive may be a protest against dogmatism 
on the ground of the illimitability of the human spirit. In 
illustration of the second sense, which demands some further 
interpretation, we have to observe the apparent tendency of 
mankind to cramp themselves continually by the conceptions 
of an age into which they were not themselves born. We 
accept our doctrines from our forefathers, and then attempt 
to pour into the old bottles the new wine of modern dis- 
coveries. We ought, however, from the point of view we 
are at present considering, to protest against any narrowing 
impulse of this kind. All conceptions which have upon them 
the stamp of human handiwork necessarily fail in corre- 
sponding to every aspect or element of the subjects and 
contents with which they are supposed to deal. The 
sceptical position, then, is that such generalised conceptions 
as we have inherited in the evolution of thought ought not 
to be held in a rigid and immobile fashion, but should be 
kept fluid, as it were—capable of more than one interpreta- 
tion, and with potentialities of future developement. Mr. 
Balfour is a sceptic in the first sense of the word, as already 
explained, while Kant is a sceptic in the second sense. Both 
are forms of philosophical scepticism, and require to be 
carefully distinguished from that interpretation of the word 
in which it is often used in current language. Scepticism is 
often—perhaps generally—taken to mean a blank denial of 
the possibility of knowledge, and when we contrast it with 
philosophy, we usually mean that the latter bids us hope 
that something can be attained of lasting and permanent 
value, which will throw light upon the vexed problems that 
have beset the mind of man throughout the whole course of 
his turbid career; while the former erects, as an absolute 
dogma, that, however we may strive, or whatever we may 
think we attain, certain knowledge eludes our grasp—that 
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we are, in fact, the playthings of our own powers of infinite 
self-deception. 

In order still better to comprehend the relation in which 
scepticism stands to philosophy, let us put down a series of 
propositions which the first impugns, and the second tries to 
establish. There is, first, the freedom of man; there is, 
second, the law of duty; there is, third, the distinction 
between good and evil; there is, fourth, virtue as an end in 
itself; there is, fifth, the immortality of the soul; and there 
is, sixth, the existence of a moral order of the universe, a 
Divine providence—or, in simple language, the reality of 
God. These it is the business of philosophy to establish on 
a clear and reasonable basis. Possibly not all of them may 
be equally patent to human understanding, nor yet would a 
wise philosophy bind itself to lay down definitions and dis- 
tinctions which should remain always and identically the 
same for every age of human progress. With their esta- 
blishment, however, in some fashion or other, philosophy is 
intimately concerned, and with nearly all of them we find 
ourselves in the domain of logic, psychology, and ethics, 
sciences which Socrates asserted to be preliminary to all 
further investigations, and which, in the modern world, are 
included in that region of metaphysics that often figures as 
the béte noire of the man of science. One more distinction, 
and we have practically exhausted all that it is necessary to 
premise in the attempt to realise Mr. Balfour’s position. 
We may accept these ultimate verities which have already 
been detailed, as matters of faith, and not of reason. 
We may believe them to be necessary for the human 
spirit, but assert that it is just because we cannot 
know them that we have to attribute them to some other 
source than our reason. This, too, is scepticism, although 
it is not, of course, the scepticism which holds that there is 
nothing new and nothing true, and that it does not much 
matter. But, unless we are much mistaken, it is not the 
real meaning of the scepticism of Kant, which should, 
perhaps, be rather termed criticism. A sceptical attitude 
is one thing, a critical attitude is another. To deny the 
possibility of reasoned knowledge, even of such large verities 
as the immortality of the soul, the moral order of the world, 
and the divine providence of God, is to be, in essence, as 
dogmatic as those dogmatists whom scepticism so much 
dislikes. But criticism has throughout been the friend of 
philosophy ; an inconvenient friend, no doubt, who is always 
referring to uncomfortable facts, but still a friend, on whom 
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Kant, at all events, though not always Mr. Balfour, will 
implicitly rely. To clear the ground in order to discover 
the real foundations of the ultimate verities of our thought 
is by no means the same thing as to throw overboard reason 
altogether in order to erect on its ruins the domain of 
authority and faith. 

It may be well, perhaps, before we go further, to refer to 
one or two passages in Mr. Balfour’s book in support of 
what has been advanced. Here, then, is a sentence which 
seems to betoken an underlying and most characteristic 
scepticism, such as would for ever, probably, preciude the for- 
mation of any constructive system. ‘I have always,’ says 
Mr. Balfour,* ‘found it easier to satisfy myself of the in- 
‘sufficiency of naturalism than of the absolute sufficiency of 
‘any of the schemes by which it has been sought to modify 
‘or to complete it.’ Here is the true critical attitude, strong 
to destroy, but powerless to build up; quick to discover de- 
fects, but incapable of providing their cure; profoundly dis- 
trusting ordinary human intuitions, while at the same time 
equally sure that the corrective work of reason is equally 
valueless. But there is also a stronger passage further on. 
Mr. Balfour is occupied with the direct question as to the 
usefulness of metaphysics. 


‘In the matter of providing us with a philosophy—with a reasoned 
system of knowledge—has this advance (the advance in the modern 
world as compared with the ancient) been as yet substantial? If the 
ancients fail us, do we, indeed, fare much better with the moderns? 
Are the metaphysics of Descartes more living than his physics? Do 
his two substances or kinds of substance or the single substance of 
Spinoza, or the innumerable substances of Leibnitz, satisfy the searcher 
after truth? From the modern English form of the empiricism which 
dominated the eighteenth century, and the idealism which disputes its 
supremacy in the nineteenth, I have already ventured to express a 
reasoned dissent. Are we, then, to look to such schemes as Schopen- 
hauer’s philosophy of Will, and Hartmann’s philosophy of the Uncon- 
scious, to supply us with the philosophical metaphysics of which we are 
in need? . ,. I am not convinced myself,’ he further adds, ‘ that, 
among the just titles to our considgration sometimes put forward on 
behalf of metaphysics we may count her claim to rank as a powerful 
instrument of progress.’ 


Now, such sentences as these may form an admirable ex- 
position of what is sometimes called common-sense ; they 
may prove Mr. Balfour’s claims to figure as a critic or as a 
sceptic of no little acumen and ability; but it is quite clear 
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that they could only have been written by a man who 
either did not understand, or had resolutely put away from 
himself, any conception of the evolution of thought. It is 
curious to note how little touched Mr. Balfour is by the 
general idea of developement; in the history of the intellect, 
at all events, he seems to disbelieve its reality. He may or 
may not be right in the general judgement he passes on 
Hegelian metaphysics ; but it does not seem to have occurred 
to him that truth progresses at all. No one would, of course, 
for a moment assert that the progress of truth is rectili- 
neally direct—it proceeds by a series of reactions, or, as 
Hegel might say, negations. Perhaps its advance should 
be called spiral, like that of the corkscrew; but, in the long 
run, we get to a position infinitely fuller and richer in 
spiritual and intellectual content than we started with. For 
instance, the modern philosophical notion of cause is much 
fuller than that with which the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries started ; and the philosophical conception of God 
—although this, probably, theologians would not allow 
differs from that barren and mechanical idea of the arbitrary 
worker of a machine (which is sometimes found in Locke) 
by an interval much greater than that which can be measured 
by the mere record of the years. 

The point is not an unimportant one, because it explains 
why all the earlier portion of Mr. Balfour’s work is so 
much more satisfactory than the later. So long as he is 
dealing with the system which he chooses to call naturalism 
—-a system that is sometimes called scientific empiricism— 
all his best gifts are illustrated in the pungency of his 
attack and the acuteness of his analysis. Mr. Balfour 
would probably be the first to allow that in this portion of 
the book he is not original, and that the same kind of 
inquiry has been carried on by many able thinkers in 
recent times. It will be enough to mention the masterly 
introduction to David Hume’s treatise on human nature 
which was written by the late Professor T. H. Green. 
Since Locke and Berkeley it is impossible to maintain that 
we have a direct acquaintance with the objects of the external 
world, and yet such a direct acquaintance seems necessary 
as a presupposition for that interpretation of the world that 
science gives us. But we must be under no doubt as to the 
exact meaning and pertinency of the kind of analysis which 
metaphysics has applied to scientific pretensions. It does 
not mean that we ought to disbelieve in all the magnificent 
discoveries which have marked the progress of modern ages ; 
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it only desires to suggest that their basis is not found exactly 
where the scientific man thinks to find it. If scientific 
discovery depends on experience, then it is our first impulse 
to assume that where we get that experience in its simplest 
and most primitive form—that is to say, in our sensations— 
we are nearest to reality. It is in consequence of some such 
view that naturalism has ethics and esthetics of its own, 
based on sensation, to which Mr. Balfour applies well-deserved 
castigation. The real meaning of the metaphysical analysis 
is that our knowledge of the natural world is not based 
absolutely on the sensory intimations of our nervous system, 
but requires the distinct co-operation of constructive thought. 
It is no paradox to say that nature arises for us in the human 
understanding, that the world is the creation, not of any 
single or individual thought, but of thought itself. No man 
who understands this can possibly suppose, with Mr. Balfour, 
that reason is an infirm or vacillating guide to that which 
we call truth. If reason can construct for us the world as 
we know it, then also it can construct for us a morality 
adequate to our needs and aspirations, and a doctrine also 
of «esthetics which does not vacillate with the changing 
intimations of fleeting senses. So far as our author is con- 
cerned, however, the analysis is stopped half-way. He will 
allow it to destroy the pretensions of empiricism; he will 
not allow it to suggest the foundations of rationalism. Not 
for the first or the only time he appears to lay himself open 
to the rebuke which Parmenides, in the dialogue called after 
his name, applied to the youthful Socrates: ‘ Philosophy 
‘ has not yet got hold of you, as it ultimately will, when you 
‘ will call none of these things common or unclean.’ Philo- 
sophy has not yet got hold of Mr. Balfour, for the destruction 
of the claims of sense can only rightly lead on to the justifi- 
cation of the claims of reason—that constructive and absolute 
reason which not only gives us a world for science to deal 
with, but supplies us with the loftiest of our ethical and 
esthetical ideas. 

Putting aside this point, however, there is much in all 
this earlier section of Mr. Balfour’s work which is exceed- 
ingly well done. Nothing in its way has been written in 
more trenchant fashion than the so-called catechism of the 
future, to be found on pp. 83 to 86 of ‘The Foundations of 
‘ Belief” It is so neat and so admirably expressed a sum- 
mary of the kind of contrast exhibited by current beliefs and 
the teaching of naturalism that it seems worth quoting. 


‘T am not aware,’ says Mr, Balfour, ‘that anyone has as yet 
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endeavoured to construct the catechism of the future, purged of every 
element drawn from any other source than the naturalistic creed. It 
is greatly to be desired that this task should be undertaken in an 
impartial spirit; and as a small contribution to such an object, I offer 
the following pairs of contrasted propositions, the first members of each 
pair representing current teaching, the second representing the teaching 
which ought to be substituted for it if the naturalistic theory be 
accepted. 

‘A. The universe is the creation of Reason, and all things work to- 
gether towards a reasonable end. 

*B. So far as we are concerned, reason is to be found neither in 
the beginning of things nor in their end; and though everything is 
predetermined, nothing is fore-ordained. 

‘A. Creative reason is interfused with infinite love. 

‘B. As reason is absent, so also is love. The universal flux is ordered 
by blind causation alone. 

‘A. There is a moral law, immutable, eternal ; in its governance all 
spirits find their true freedom and their most perfect realisation. Though 
it be adequate to infinite goodness and infinite intelligence, it may be 
understood, even by man, sufficiently for his guidance. 

‘B. Among the causes by which the course of organic and social 
development has been blindly determined are pains, pleasures, instincts, 
appetites, disgusts, religions, moralities, superstitions; the sentiment of 
what is noble and intrinsically worthy; the sentiment of what is 
ignoble and intrinsically worthless. From a purely scientific point of 
view these all stand on an equality; all are action-producing causes 
developed, not to improve, but simply to perpetuate, the species. 

‘A. In the possession of reason and in the enjoyment of beauty we 
in some remote way share the nature of that infinite Personality in 
Whom we live and move and have our being. 

*B. Reason is but the psychological expression of certain physio- 
logical processes in the cerebral hemispheres; it is no more than an 
expedient among many expedients by which the individual and the 
race are preserved, just as beauty is no more than the name for such 
varying and accidental attributes of the material or moral worlds as 
may happen for the moment to stir our esthetic feelings. 

‘A. Every human soul is of infinite value, eternal, free ; no human 
being, therefore, is so placed as not to have within his reach, in him- 
self and others, objects adequate to infinite endeavour. 

‘B. The individual perishes; the race itself does not endure. Few 
can flatter themselves that their conduct has any effect whatever upon 
its remoter destinies; and, of those few, none can say with reasonable 
assurance that the effect which they are destined to produce is the one 
which they desire. Even if we were free, therefore, our ignorance 
would make us helpless; and it may be almost a consolation to reflect 
that our conduct was determined for us by the distribution of unthinking 
forces in pre-solar ons, and that if we are impotent to foresee its 
consequences, we were not less impotent to arrange its causes,’ 


Here is Mr. Balfour at his best, reminding us of those 
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humorous pages which he wrote towards the end of his 
work, ‘A Defence of Philosophic Doubt,’ as a vindication 
of the theologian’s position in his attack on science. 
Throughout the whole of ‘The Foundations of Belief’ the 
style is full of liveliness and spirit, and perhaps it is the 
author’s greatest praise to have written so as to be under- 
standed ot the people—to have composed, not only an acute 
philosophical treatise, but also a work of literature. In 
this respect, Mr. Balfour worthily preserves the traditions 
of that English school which he so ruthlessly criticises. 
Like Locke, and Berkeley, and Hume, he writes a great 
deal more than mere notes for academic lectures ; his pages 
are as intelligible as they are clever ; nor can we for a moment 
imagine him assenting to the doctrine that the first condi- 
tion of philosophic writing is that it should be abstruse, 
involved, and needlessly obscure. 


The critical analysis of naturalism, however acute it may 
be, or however pertinent to Mr. Balfour’s main object, is, 
nevertheless, not the characteristic portion of his work. 
There is the less necessity for referring to it in greater 
detail because Mr. Herbert Spencer—who is, perhaps, more 
than any contemporary English philosopher, affected by its 
results—has written a brief reply in the ‘ Fortnightly 
‘ Review.’* Nor yet need we for the moment consider the 
chapter which Mr. Balfour has devoted to idealistic systems. 
He prints it in smaller type; he is careful to tell us that it 
is not intended for ordinary people, but only for philo- 
sophers. Unfortunately, it is the philosophers who will be 
least satisfied with its treatment and spirit. Here and 
there the author seems unable to put himself into the 
proper sympathetic attitude for studying the German and 
English theories to which he alludes; nor yet does he 
always seem to distinguish with sufficient care what is 
technically called subjective idealism from the absolute 
idealism which was its lineal descendant. The point, 
however, may be dismissed with only a solitary remark. 
If we have already seen that Mr. Balfour accepts the 
metaphysical analysis of sensationalism and empiricism 
solely on its destructive side, and not on its constructive, we 
are not surprised to discover that he does not put himself 
at the right point of view to understand idealist systems, 





* ‘Mr. Balfour’s Dialectics,’ by Herbert Spencer. ‘ Fortnightly 
Review ’ for June, 
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because the constructive metaphysic which follows on the 
overthrow of naturalism is based largely on an acceptance 
of the office and functions of that reason which Mr. Balfour 
is by no means inclined to eulogise. 

Perhaps what the author calls ‘mere notes, introductory 
‘to the study of theology,’ can hardly be expected to 
have a constructive portion of their own, yet on the ruins 
of most philosophies there is erected a sort of doctrine 
which might be called constructive, at all events by some 
orthodox and conservative minds. The main outcome of 
‘ The Foundations of Belief’ is the glorification of authority 
at the expense of reason. The practical issue, therefore, is 
that, in the case of most of us, all that we believe in, all 
that makes life valuable, all that makes society possible, and 
gives to ethical law a constraining and categorical force of 
its own, is due, not to dialectical chains of argument, nor 
yet to intellectual perception of premises, but to what Mr. 
Balfour calls Authority with a capital letter—a vague hypo- 
statised conception which, mutatis mutandis, is by no means 
unlike ‘ humanity,’ the grand étre of M. Auguste Comte and 
Positivism. What authority can do is explained to us in 
a rhetorical passage :— 


‘ At every moment of our lives, as individuals, as members of a 
family, of a party, of a nation, of a church, of a universal brotherhood, 
the silent, continuous, unnoticed influence of authority moulds our 
feelings, our aspirations, and, what we are more immediately con- 
cerned with, our beliefs. It is from authority that reason itself 
draws its most important premises. Itis in unloosing or directing the 
forces of authority that its most important conclusions find their 
principal function. And even in those cases where we may most 
truly say that our beliefs are the rational product of strictly intellec- 
tual processes, we have, in all probability, only got to trace back the 
thread of our inferences to its beginnings in order to perceive that it 
finally loses itself in some general principle which, describe it as we 
may, is in fact due to no more defensible origin than the influence of 
authority. (P. 228.) 


Now, we must attempt to get rid of some of the rhetoric 
with which the enunciation of this principle is surrounded, 
because here, more than elsewhere, we have to attempt to 
understand an extremely important point in the theory of 
belief. Generally speaking, Mr. Balfour distinguishes the 
office of reason and authority, as though the first was a 
subordinate faculty, illegitimately posing as the main cause of 
our beliefs, and the latter a really sovereign principle, which 
has been too much neglected in the course of philosophical 
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investigation. Let us ask ourselves, then, to begin with, 
what reason is in Mr. Balfour’s conception of the term. In 
the first place, it is constantly used as though it were 
identical with reasoning; that is to say, the work of the 
discursive understanding, which, accepting the validity of 
premises not discovered by itself, derives from them certain 
logical conclusions. Sometimes the word seems to stand 
merely for common-sense or practical judgement, which, 
observe, is by no means synonymous with the first meaning, 
because the main function of common-sense or practical 
judgement, as found, let us say, in business men or men of 
the world, is a more or less rapid intuition, not of the logical 
links of an argument, but of its general purpose and ten- 
dency—a generalisation rather than a syllogism. Some- 
times, again, Mr. Balfour chooses to define his reason as 
that which inevitably issues in some form of naturalism ; as, 
for instance, on page 172. This sense of the term may well 
be harmonised with the first sense, already noticed. Its 
chief merit is to give us consistency ; its principal function, 
‘to smooth away contradictions, to knock off corners, 
‘and to fit, as far as may be, each separate belief into its 
‘ proper place within the framework of one harmonious 
‘ creed.’ 


‘Naturalism,’ says Mr. Balfour, ‘is nothing more than the result of 
rationalising methods applied with pitiless consistency to the whole 
circuit of belief; it is the completed product of rationalism, the final 
outcome of using the “ current methods of interpreting sense-percep- 
tion ” as the universal instrument for determining the nature and fixing 
the limits of human knowledge.’ (P. 172.) 


With such an interpretation as this, it is obvious that the 
main result of what Mr. Balfour calls reason is the destrue- 
tion of a vast amount of our spiritual and ethical possessions. 
When Plato was devising his scheme of national education in 
his ideal State he uttered certain warnings as to the effects 
that would follow from allowing too early an exercise of reason 
as applied to ultimate metaphysical conceptions. ‘The young,’ 
he said, ‘love to worry things, like puppies;’ and, indeed, 
it may be added that one of the conspicuous tendencies of 
mere cleverness, as distinguished from ability, is always this 
desire to pick to pieces and to destroy. If reason be no 
more than the dialectical gift or the discursive understand- 
ing, or even common-sense, then by all means let us limit its 
pretensions and derogate from its authority, strip it of its 
borrowed plumes, and send it back to humbler offices in the 
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human economy. Of a wider meaning of the word ‘ reason’ 
Mr. Balfour seems to be either ignorant or careless; he 
says, indeed, in a note on page 195, that he is not going to 
deal with reason in a transcendental sense, but it is not 
quite certain whether he does not also intend to suggest 
that such a transcendental sense is unreal and valueless. 
Nevertheless, here and again he appears to feel the need of 
a reason with more august tasks. On page 174, for instance, 
he asks that any system which is going to convince us and 
make us surrender some of our dearest possessions must 
show, ‘not only that its various parts are consistent with 
* each other, but that the whole is authenticated by reason.’ 
Here, at all events, we get a glimpse of a higher function 
than any which can be discharged by the logical under- 
standing. The reason whose chief merit is consistency 
could hardly ‘authenticate the whole’ unless it travelled 
beyond the mere inductive or deductive processes, and, in 
some way or other, apprehended first principles. As a rule, 
however, we have to remember that, in the antithesis which 
Mr. Balfour gives us between intellectual operations on the 
one hand, and the influence of authority on the other, we 
must accept reason as being merely equivalent to the under- 
standing, and to be wholly devoid of any constructive or 
architectonic power. The reason, for instance, which, in 
the Kantian philosophy, is operative in ethics finds no place 
in Mr. Balfour’s system. Observe, before we proceed, two con- 
sequences of this view.* 

* The confusion of terms in the passages we have quoted from Mr, 
Balfour shows that he has not accepted or adopted the strict meta- 
physical language by which Kant and Coleridge defined the faculties 
of man and their object. The distinction between the Understanding 
and the Reason was to them the cardinal principle of psychology. The 
function of the Understanding (which is shared to some extent by 
many animals) applies to the impressions derived from the senses. It 
is the faculty of Experience, sensible and psychical. The function of 
the Reason, which is the exclusive appanage of Man, is to apprehend 
those supersensual truths which are the proper subjects of spiritual 
philosophy. It is unfortunate that Mr. Balfour evades or omits the 
metaphysical side of this great argument, which few men are more 
competent to deal with. For, though he discusses with subtlety the 
theory known under the portentous name of ‘ Transcendental Idealism,’ 
the ene in which he deals with it is the weakest and most incom- 
plete portion of his work. This Pure Reason, on which Mr. Balfour 
looks so obliquely, is the Supreme Power which teaches man to attain 
the highest status of his intellectual and moral being. It enables him 
to sound the mystery of Cause, to hear the voice of Conscience, to con- 
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In the first place, unless we misjudge him, Mr. Balfour 
seems inclined to surrender altogether the historical evi- 
dences of Christianity. That would appear to be the natural 
interpretation of his chapter on ‘rationalist orthodoxy,’ 
although possibly some portions of it may be merely hypo- 
thetical argumentation as against some particular kind of 
adversary. Anyhow, it would be natural enough for a man 
who derides the work of reason, as compared with the in- 
fluence of authority, to disparage also the value of merely 
historical evidence to prove any spiritual truths; the latter 
have nothing whatsoever to do with reasoning, and there- 
fore have no business to rest themselves on arguments which 
involve the use of reasoning. 

In the second place, we are, oddly enough, brought back to 
a position very much like that of Hume. At first sight there 
would appear to be a world of difference between the mental 
attitude of a Radical thinker like Hume and a Conservative 
apologist like Mr. Balfour. Nevertheless, the sceptical 
tendency—or, as it ought perhaps to be called, the critical 
spirit—leads to very similar results in the two cases. 
Hume, in his account of causation, destroyed at a blow the 
pretensions of empirical science as a storehouse or deposi- 
tory of objective truth. There is no causal nexus, according 
to Hume, but only an expectation of finding the consequent 
whenever we come across the antecedent, or vice versd—an 
expectation which is based on habit. The value of custom 
or habit is extended in other parts of Hume’s writings, for 
instance to political science, and the view affords him one 
of his best grounds for dissenting from Rousseau. The 
French philosophe thought that social conventions could be 
swept aside, a tabula rasa effected of all existing order, and 
the work of society made to begin afresh. To Hume no such 
drastic process was possible, because social conventions 
depended on long accumulations of habit which could 
neither be lightly disregarded nor swiftly thrown aside. 

And now compare a sentence which we find in Mr. Balfour. 
He is trying to discover the ground of certitude :— 

‘If faith be provisionally defined as conviction apart from or in 
excess of proof, then it is upon faith that the maxims of daily life, not 
less than the loftiest creeds and the most far-reaching discoveries, must 
ultimately lean... . Certitude is found to be the child, not of 
reason, but of custom.’ (P. 164.) 


ceive the fundamental ideas of Truth, Duty, Justice, and Religion, and 
to discover in them the true ‘ Foundations of Belief.’ 
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It is obvious that philosophical necessities, no less than 
adversity, make one acquainted with strange bedfellows. 

The custom, which Hume declared to be ‘the guide of 
‘life,’ and which Mr. Balfour describes as the father of 
certitude, is equivalent to, or at all events is exhibited in, 
what is elsewhere called ‘authority.’ The real cause of our 
beliefs—now that reason has been dethroned from its 
assumed and wholly unjustifiable sovereignty—-is variously 
stated to be either custom or authority, or a psychological 
climate or atmosphere; and the exact meaning of these 
phrases requires to be as carefully ascertained as that of 
reason. Custom is obviously the vaguest term, for Mr. 
Balfour only uses it, so far as we have been able to discover, 
once. Yetin the form of ‘ tradition ’ it frequently reappears— 
inasmuch as that which from a subjective standpoint we call 
habit may, if regarded as an objective element in the 
thoughts and convictions of mankind, be rightly considered 
as an impersonal and almost universal authority or tradition 
which, for instance, insures that the large majority of men 
are subject to much the same presuppositions, prejudices, 
and modes of judgement. ‘The immense, the inevitable, 
‘and, on the whole, the beneficent part which authority 
‘ plays in the production of belief’ is a theme on which our 
author frequently dilates, and of which—possibly from the 
unconscious influences of Conservative statesmanship—he 
is proportionately fond. 

‘ Psychological climates’ are thus characterised :— 


‘The power of authority is never more subtle or more effective 
than when it produces a psychological “ atmosphere ” or “ climate,” 
favourable to the life of certain modes of belief, unfavourable and even 
fatal to the life of others. Such “ climates” may be widely diffused or 
the reverse. Their range may cover a generation, an epoch, a whole 
civilisation, or it may be narrowed down to a sect, a family, even an 
individual, And as they may vary infinitely in respect to the extent 
of their influence, so also they may vary in respect to its intensity and 
quality. But whatever be their limits and whatever their character, ° 
their importance to the conduct of life, social and individual, cannot 
easily be overstated.’ (P. 206.) 


This is a ‘ psychological climate’ in what may be called its 
fluid form. The conception is solidified later on, or rather 
it is rendered more abstract, more impersonal, and therefore 
more imposing. On a subsequent page authority, as a cause 
of belief, is carefully discriminated from ‘authorities.’ Au- 
thority is, as Mr. Balfour uses the term, the opposite or 
correlative of reason; from the nature of the case it is 
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‘ dumb in the presence of argument.’ But sometimes it is 
wrongly converted into ‘an authority’ or into ‘ authorities,’ 
and then becomes only ‘a species of reason ’ (p. 221). This, 
Mr. Balfour evidently means, is an illegitimate sense. If 
we ask why, the answer clearly is that authority as the 
great, though to a large extent unconscious, cause of our be- 
liefs, has nothing to do with the individual and the concrete, 
but with the impersonal and the abstract. It is something 
which overrides the individual judgement, being the atmo- 
sphere which the individual breathes, the climate into which 
he is born. But how, then, can it be said, as Mr. Balfour said 
in the passage quoted above, that a psychological climate can 
be ‘ narrowed down to a sect, a family, even an individual? ’ 
Of two things, one. Hither authority is the sum of authori- 
ties, in which case, as each single item is a species of reason- 
ing (p. 221), the whole becomes a species of reasoning; or 
else authority is not to be identified with authorities, and then 
it can never be narrowed down to an individual. Probably 
the second is Mr. Balfour’s real view, which justifies our 
comparison of his august principle to that of the Positivists— 
the grand étre Humanity, which is not you or I, but the 
abstract conception which does not include, but, as it were, 
precedes, the personal exemplification of it. 

This is not mere idle hair-splitting, as we shall see after a 
moment’s consideration. The whole point of Mr. Balfour’s 
treatise is to support the claims of authority as against 
reason or reasoning, and to trace most of our spiritual and 
mental wealth to the first rather than the second. Directly, 
however, we examine authority we see how difficult such a 
task becomes. To most of us, whether philosophers or not, 
authority only means the authority of A, B, or C ; sometimes 
it is, as Mr. Balfour once allowed himself to say, ‘ narrowed 
‘ down’ to the ipse dixit of a single individual. As such it 
becomes, as Mr. Balfour rightly sees, ‘ a species of reasoning,’ 
and the whole antithesis disappears by the removal of one of 
its members. In order to avoid such a catastrophe, the only 
device is to spell authority with a capital letter, and to make 
it equivalent to a psychological climate, or, as M. Taine said, 
long before Mr. Balfour, ‘le milieu. Now, how is such a 
climate or atmosphere formed? How comes it to pass that 
we are all born into the acceptance of certain formule, 
modes of thought, or ‘ categories,’ as Kant, perhaps, would 
callthem? A priori to us they certainly are; we did not 
make them for ourselves; we could not do so if we wished. 
But although they are @ priori to us, are they the less the 
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work of reason? May they not be, in Mr. Spencer’s phrase, 
a posteriori to the race, and thus, though not the work of 
our reason, yet none the less the total fossilised survival of 
the reasonable thoughts of men? Mr. Balfour seems aware 
that some such criticism may be passed, for in one passage 
he attempts to meet this suggested origin from reason. 
From what he says on p. 212 we gather that ‘impulses 
‘towards belief or disbelief,’ and psychological climates 
generally, although due, among other causes, to reason, are 
not on that account rational products; and although they 
produce belief, they are not on that account rational causes. 
This is an exceedingly obscure oracle, which, we confess, we 
find it very difficult to understand. How can a thing be due 
to reason and yet not be a rational product? What is the 
especial value of the interpolated clause, ‘among other 
* causes ’"—so that it may succeed in saving us from an in- 
evitable conclusion? Possibly Mr. Balfour may not believe 
that a cause is the sum of conditions, or it may be that the 
distinction between @ privri to the individual and a priori 
to the race has not been duly considered. But it is unneces- 
sary to labour the point, because if, in any sense whatever, 
authority in the form of a psychological climate is due to 
reason, the whole of the antithesis between it and reason 
falls to the ground. 

Here, more than anywhere else, we discover how little 
Mr. Balfour has appreciated the real value of evolution as 
applied to thought. The thoughts of one age becoming the 
stock-in-trade of another, the mind of man being enlarged 
in the process of the suns, the vast developement of race- 
conceptions owing to the infinitesimal labours of individuals 
—these form the real explanation of Mr. Balfour’s ‘ psycho- 
‘ logical climates,’ which he so pertinaciously opposes to 
reason. We are born into a heritage of wealth which we 
did not ourselves accumulate; we are the heirs of the ages, 
because, without moving a finger, we have entered into their 
labours. But because our reason did not form these concep- 
tions, it does not follow that reason itself did not form them ; 
nor yet, because rational progress moves by systole and 
diastole, must we think that progress is sterile and absurd. 
Movement there still is, even though it should be of the 
corkscrew kind; and reactions against prevalent ideas never 
lead us back to the original status quo. And the only other 
remark we shall allow ourselves to make on Mr. Balfour’s 
discussion of authority and reason is that, so far as they are 
supposed to influence the individual thinker, we miss acutely 
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any theory of the Will. Among the causes of belief, the 
Will assuredly enters, nor is it possible even to begin to 
understand what conviction means without some discussion 
of volition. What if Kant were right, and the Will which 
enters so largely into morality were itself a practical reason 
—reason exercised in the sphere of practice ? 

The ultimate value of a man’s work is not always that 
which it appears at first sight. Mr. Balfour’s book was 
written to supply foundations for a creed, and no doubt it 
seems a plausible plan to guarantee the value of faith by the 
downfall of rationalism and science. But the question 
whether this forms either a salutary or a necessary way of de- 
fending the verities of religion is one which has been asked 
and answered many times before Mr. Balfour took up his 
pen. In one passage of ‘The Foundations of Belief’ * the 
author seems extremely anxious to forestall the inevitable 
criticism that he is resting superstition upon scepticism. 
There are two grounds upon which such a charge might be 
made. It might be urged, in the first place, that any one who 
discredits the office and functions of reason is in reality 
suggesting to us an attitude of uncritical faith as an alter- 
native of no greater significance and importance than a pis 
aller. Or else it might be urged that a philosopher who 
bases his system, as Mr. Balfour expressly does, upon our 
needs contentedly accepts mere desire as his guide. The 
author wishes to defend himself against both these charges, 
but we are not quite sure that his apology is as satisfactory 
us it appears. 

Let us take the second point first. How far should a 
philosophical system be based upon human needs? The 
answer is plain. In the last resort all systems of rational 
metaphysic are unable to forego an ultimate appeal to man’s 
nature and constitution. Or, in other words, framed as they 
are to satisfy the indomitable human instinct to know and to 
understand, their satisfactoriness or the reverse must depend 
on the adequacy of the psychology they involve and assume. 
Here, obviously, the whole problem turns upon the adequacy 
of Mr. Balfour’s psychology, on which a good deal, had we 
the space, could be said. But inasmuch as the second point 
involves somewhat similar considerations, let us turn to the 
objection that Mr. Balfour exalts faith and discredits reason. 
Now, of course it is easy for a critic to apologise for some such 
consequence of his inquiry by the assertion that it is not his 
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fault if reason has been found to be less operative in the 
construction of our knowledge than is ordinarily assumed. 
Such is Mr. Balfour’s own defence in the chapter in the 
fourth section of his book which is entitled ‘The Ground- 
‘work.’ But when we discover that the reason of which he 
speaks is, in point of fact, a subordinate and dialectical 
faculty—when we find, as we have found in preceding pages, 
that reason is nothing more than common-sense, or dis- 
cursive argumentation, or a series of syllogistic processes, 
then we naturally resent such a mode of settling a difficult 
and arduous problem as Mr. Balfour proposes. Having first 
taken it for granted that reason is reasoning, it is not diffi- 
cult for him to point triumphantly to the small part it plays 
in our intellectual, moral, and spiritual worlds. It is not my 
fault, pleads Mr. Balfour, if reason turns out to be so insig- 
nificant. Nevertheless, it may be his fault, if he has failed 
to realise the true scope of that intellectual power which he 
disdains ; if, in short, he bases his whole system on a 
deficient psychological analysis. We cannot, under such 
circumstances, reach the true issue unless we have thoroughly 
satisfied ourselves as to all the intellectual elements which 
combine, not only to make our knowledge what it is, but 
ourselves what we are. And, after all, is it not to all 
intents and purposes true to say that Mr. Balfour rests 
superstition upon scepticism? He is so anxious to lower 
the colours of science that he does not seem to be aware 
that, for some minds at all events, he has equally lowered 
the pretensions of theology. What are we to make of a 
sentence like this, for instance? ‘ All our beliefs—scientific, 
‘ ethical, spiritual—rest upon non-rational foundations.’ 
Or this: ‘ Most of the approximate causes of belief, and all 
* its ultimate causes, are non-rational in their character.’ If 
this be so, two courses are open tous. It may be possible 
for a certain form of intellect to say that, in such a case, 
our strength is to sit still, to accept mysteries we cannot 
explain, passively to receive archetypal ideas whose origin 
is involved in obscurity. But it is equally possible for 
another class of intellect to come to a very different con- 
clusion. If everything in which we believe ends with a note 
of interrogation, why should we trouble ourselves about the 
matter? Why should we not give up the fruitless task of 
desiring to know? Why should we not acquiesce in the 
scepticism which affirms that there is nothing new and 
nothing true, and that it really does not matter? This is 
the peril to which all attempted justifications of the prin- 
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ciple credo ut intelligam are constantly exposed, because the 
imperativeness of belief is not patent to every mind, nor 
are there wanting many persons who are quite content to 
live in a melancholy twilight, instead of feeding themselves 
with false hopes of a brilliant and circumambient sunshine. 

The ultimate value of a man’s work, we have said more 
than once, is not always that which it appears at first sight. 
The assertion is as true of the Kantian system as it is of Mr. 
Balfour’s ‘ Foundations of Belief.’ One of the many reasons 
why it is useful to compare these ‘ Notes introductory to the 
‘ Study of Theology ’ with the great and epoch-making system 
of the philosopher of Kénigsberg is that both thinkers 
seem to be fellow-travellers along much of the way, and 
to be inspired by similar aims. There was no part of 
the famous ‘Critique of Pure Reason’ which more pained 
and astonished its readers than what its author called the 
Dialectic, or, in other words, the ‘illusion’ of ultimate 
rational ideas. Perhaps it will be not altogether valueless 
if, in a purely informal fashion, we reconstruct in our own 
way the historical consequences of the Kantian philosophy. 
Every one knows that it led to two absolutely different lines 
of philosophical thought, according as its critics and 
students accepted the standpoint of the Critique of the 
Pure Reason or that of the Critique of the Practical Reason. 
The culmination of the one is to be found in Hegel, an 
admirable treatment of the other issue is to be found in 
Lange’s ‘ History of Materialism.’ Asa matter of fact, how- 
ever, Kant himself,in one passage, answers the historical doubt 
as to which of the two—the speculative reason or the practical 
reason—-is to be preferred. It is as though he were en- 
deavouring to determine which is to be the ultimate guide 
of a man in life, or which has more illuminating power in 
the relations to which man stands to the universe of things. 
His solution is perfectly frank and positive. The practical 
reason is allowed to have the supremacy over the specula- 
tive. The speculative is not to be allowed to carry out its 
destructive conclusions too far; it is, in point of fact, to 
adopt the attitude of suspense or disengagement, seeing the 
difficulties of the task which it has set itself, perfectly con- 
scious of the objections which can be levelled against any 
and every ultimate idea, but also prepared to let the matter 
alone, to see whether, from any other source, greater illumi- 
nation can be derived than from such intimations as it is 
itself able to offer. Whence is to be derived this further 
illumination? Here, too, the answer is plain: from the 
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practical reason, from reason as exercised in the sphere of 
morals, ethics being a matter of more intimate concern to a 
man than logic. 

Let us look at the case from another point of view. In 
what aspect ought man to be considered? Purely as a 
thinking creature, or as an acting creature? Look at him 
in the first light. Look at him as he allows his intellect to 
play round the problems presented to him on every side. 
What do we find? We come across this remarkable con- 
clusion, that the main result of the critical judgement of 
man is more largely destructive than constructive. There is 
nothing more isolating than the exercise of intelligence. On 
the ground of intellect man stands alone; if he uses it more 
or less than his fellows, in either sense, purely as a thinking 
being he is isolated from his fellows. Each on our strict 
line we move, as Matthew Arnold says. But now change 
the venue. Let us look at man as an acting creature, as 
one who has every kind of relation with his fellow-beings, 
and whose energies are constantly altering those relations. 
So far as he acts, man discovers that he is a part of a great 
social order, and that no definition of him which refuses to 
consider his place in that order can possibly be satisfactory. 
There is no such thing as a single human unit in the world 
of action; it is always man, plus his environment, plus his 
heredity. It is man given a task of making the world better 
than he finds it. It is man at every step deeply pledged to 
those around him, bearing other people’s burdens, as part of 
the burden which is imposed on himself. How absurd, 
therefore, to let our views of the world and of its govern- 
ment depend purely on the results of thought, instead of 
the results of human action! Man is, of course, both a 
thinking and acting creature, but it is in his practical 
aspect, it is in all that sphere which is covered by ethics 
and morality, in which are to be found the real essence, the 
true definition, of his nature. It is thus that we may 
construe to ourselves the real lesson of Kant—a critic, 
possibly, but not a sceptic—fearlessly critical so far as the 
work of intelligence is concerned, but also fearlessly con- 
structive, because he feels the necessity of supplementing 
intelligence by the practical reason, by reason as exercised 
in the sphere of morals. 

From this standpoint, then, let us regard what Kant has 
to tell us in that sphere which he calls the dialectic of 
the Pure Reason. In the space at our disposal we cannot 
hope to cover the whole ground ; let us proceed at once to 
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its most important feature, its criticism of the idea of God. 
How does he treat the proofs of God’s existence ? 

Kant, as is well known, reviewed in his dialectic these 
proofs in order, and, one after another, showed their hollow- 
ness and insufficiency. How shall we prove God’s existence? 
Shall we argue a contingentid mundi? Shall we say that 
because all things in this mortal sphere are mutually de- 
pendent, we must assume in the last resource some being 
who is independent? Shall we say that we—looking at the 
fact that we can only go back from effect to a cause which 
is in its turn an effect of some higher cause, and so on in 
infinite regress—must, for our own peace of mind, arrive at 
a cause which is uncaused, a first cause, a free cause? 
Perhaps this is the most ordinary, and’to most minds a 
satisfactory, proof of God’s existence. And yet the logic of 
the understanding must condemn such procedure as illogical. 
To say that, because we only know of a ceaseless chain of 
causation, we must assume that somewhere or other there is 
a first or last link, where the chain ceases, is as though, 
despite our conviction that the world is round, we should 
yet walk to the horizon to find its extremest edge. To say 
that because the world is contingent it must have an author 
who is absolute, is to deny that absoluteness we seek to 
prove, because at all events the world appears necessary to 
its author (inasmuch as it exists), and therefore sets limits 
to his independent and self-contained existence. 

Shall we, then, fall back on the celebrated teleological 
argument, and say that because there are everywhere marks 
of design there must have been a Divine intelligence at 
work in the world’s creation? Yet here again Kant tells 
us that our conclusion is too large for our premises. Our 
argument may prove the likelihood of an intelligence, but it 
is merely a human one, and not divine. The adaptation of 
means to end in the case of a machine proves the existence 
of the inventor, because with certain materials given ready 
to the hand—materials which possess original properties, 
and therefore the possibility of their own usefulness—some 
one must have adapted them so skilfully in their mutual 
relations that they work out the designed end we see. But 
to God, the materials with which He works are not given 
with certain original and unchangeable properties. He is 
supposed to have Himself given them, in the first instance, 
these natural forces and properties. Can we seriously con- 
ceive of God as having stamped certain things with qualities, 
often contrary and conflicting, in order that afterwards He 
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might show His skill in overcoming the difficulties of the 
material by skilful combination and adaptation? Or, again, 
can this line of argumentation ever prove the existence of 
absolute goodness in the artificer? By seeing the relation 
of means to end in the wing of a bird, we may say that the 
skill everywhere displayed implies the existence of an in- 
telligence greater than ours, but not necessarily absolute. 
Or, once more, if I know a man to be good, I can then see 
how his actions are all designed to promote the triumph of 
goodness ; but if I have only his actions to go by, shall I be 
likely in every case to see proofs of his goodness ? 


‘ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shrieks against his creed.’ 


There remains, then, the last of these arguments, the 
argument of Anselm and Descartes, which is termed the 
ontological proof. In its simpler form it asserts, with 
Descartes, that, since I know myself to be imperfect, I 
must have some standard of absolute perfection to measure 
by; to which logic answers that a belief in something more 
perfect than myself, not necessarily absolutely perfect, is all 
that my premise warrants. In its more philosophical form 
it asserts, with Anselm, that because the idea of God is 
absolute perfection, and absolute perfection necessarily in- 
cludes existence, therefore God exists. To this logic has 
the scornful rejoinder that an idea in the mind is one 
thing, and existence is another, and that because I think of 
three hundred dollars it does not by any means follow that 
I have them in my pocket. The general conclusion is that, 
whether I rely on the cosmological, or the teleological, or the 
ontological argument in seeking to prove God’s existence, 
the verdict of the logical understanding is in each case that 
I am trusting to a broken reed. 

Such are the arguments of the logical understanding, 
guided by certain intellectual laws, and finding at once its 
strength and its weakness in the limitation which such 
laws impose. Even as these arguments stand, it seems 
unwise to lay too much stress upon them, for they suggest 
more than they imperil, and they convey hints of the mind’s 
progress towards eternal truths which are far more valuable 
than the merely formal proofs which they seek to destroy. 
Let us phrase the matter for ourselves, without paying 
particular attention to the historical aspects of this philo- 
sophical question, or the various ways in which Kant’s 
successors dealt with the special conclusions of his critique. 
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The first thing we think of is the more or less novel science 
of comparative religion, a discovery of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which would have saved a good deal of the scepticism 
of the eighteenth century. For what is the main thing 
which is established without a shadow of controversy by 
this new science? It is that in all ages of the history of 
human intelligence there has been an effort, conscious or 
unconscious, to formulate certain theories about the unseen 
world and the unseen God, according to the measure and 
capacities of the human spirit, at different stages of its 
developement. Thus the tendency which we call ‘the 
‘religious tendency’ is one of the inseparable concomitants 
of human intelligence, present to it from the first, clinging 
to it even through some of the more repulsive shapes of 
superstition, changed and altered in various ways, and now 
looked at under a philosophical, now sometimes even under 
a scientific guise, but representing always and in all places 
a permanent background to all the serious thought of the 
age. We look, in the second place, at another great nine- 
teenth-century discovery—the discovery of the law of 
evolution, the last and culminating point of the successive 
progresses of science. And here once again, if we discard 
the less important considerations, we find that the central 
fact about the world’s history is the developement of suc- 
cessively higher forms of existence, till we reach the final 
stage of human, conscious, and intellectual life. Each stage 
grows out of the preceding stage, but each stage also puts 
on, as it were, fresh qualities, till at the highest point we 
find gifts and capacities which contain the promise and 
potency not only of an intellectual, but of a moral and 
even spiritual life. And when we have sufficiently esti- 
niated the results of these two inquiries, we turn back again 
to Kant’s proofs, and a fresh light is thrown upon them, as 
though they too indicated different stages in the mind’s 
advance towards God. The earliest feeling is one of the 
transitoriness of things, with which we contrast the notion 
of something that has been from the beginning, and that 
remains permanent however much they may change. This 
is not an argument at all, observe; it is a mere sentiment, 
a feeling which, when we seek to formulate it in precise 
terms, loses its emotional value, and gains no corresponding 
intellectual value; it is merely the eri du cewr, the cry of 
the heart, the confession, it may be, of weakness, the lan- 
guage of children ‘crying for the light, and with no 
‘language but a cry.’ And then comes the higher stage, 
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representing initial processes in argumentation, where we 
attempt analogically to establish the reality of an author 
of existence on grounds of human industry and effort. This 
argument, too, fails, although it has the support of dis- 
tinguished names, for reasons which have been sufficiently 
indicated in Kant’s treatment of the teleological argument. 

The position is so entirely different between the human 
workman, engaged with materials which he finds ready to 
his hands, and the Divine workman, creating the materials 
which may be necessary for His purposes, that the analogy 
becomes untrustworthy and impossible. Thus, finally, 
we are driven to the last of the arguments, which really 
contains within itself the secret of the whole matter. In 
treating the argument of Anselm and Descartes, Kant 
assumes a position which the whole of his philosophical 
system implicitly denies; he assumes, that is to say, the 
entire and absolute severance between existence and thought. 
If being is one thing, and our thinking about it is another, 
then indeed it would seem to follow that the idea of God, 
however definite and clear, did not carry with it the impli- 
cation that such a being as God actually exists. But, as we 
understand the Kantian system, there is nothing higher 
than thought, and even though we ordinarily make a dis- 
tinction between subjective and objective aspects of any 
given state, phenomenon, or existence, it is thought itself 
which has made the distinction, and which can therefore 
transcend it. If there be that within us in our own per- 
sonality which takes us altogether above the conditions 
of time and space, if there is a real self, or spirit, or soul, 
which is no longer limited and partial and individual, but 
dependent for its proper meaning and connotation on the 
existence of a universal consciousness—then we have a 
special ground on which to assert the reality of God, with- 
out Whom the individual soul could have neither being nor 
reality. 

Will it be said that to treat in this fashion Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason is to look at him through Hegelian 
spectacles? But he has himself authorised us so to treat 
him when he wrote the Critique of Practical Reason. If 
it were only true that, side by side with his analysis of 
logic, there was also a treatise on the fundamental principles 
of morals leading to diametrically opposite conclusions, no 
one could say that we were historically unjust if we elected 
to take our stand on the later work, and not on the earlier. 
But he has actually anticipated the difficulty in which we 
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are placed; he has estimated the respective authority of 
the practical reason and the theoretical reason, and told 
us which to trust in. It is the speculative reason which 
must give way in this matter, not the reason exercised 
in morals, to which he unhesitatingly grants supremacy. 
And when thus, in the spirit of his own teaching, we 
transfer ourselves from the sphere of logic to the sphere 
of ethics, what is the earliest thing which we discover ? 
We find that no consideration of man’s nature can be said 
to be complete which does not start from the principles 
(1) That there is such a thing as an independent self, free 
and unconstrained ; (2) that this self is a centre of force, 
being, in its essence, Will, the only absolute cause we can 
come across in existence ; and (3) that the consideration of 
man as a moral, that is to say an acting, creature, brings us 
by inevitable steps to the conviction that the soul is 
immortal and that God exists. And here, once again, let 
us discard the precise formule, the exact language in which 
Kant, in the ‘Critique of Practical Reason,’ attempts to 
establish verities of this kind. 

We can, perhaps, for our purpose better extract what we 
desire by phrasing the matter in our own fashion. It can be 
done in several ways. We can say that the first, or rather 
the most important and most crucial, question is not, ‘ What 
‘ is the world in which I live ?’ but, ‘ What am I, who attempt 
to understand it?’ Or else, looking at one particular aspect 
of the matter, we can say that natural theology is a somewhat 
frail and unserviceable weapon, as compared with the inti- 
mations of the moral consciousness ; or perhaps, best of all, 
we can merely adopt for our purpose the words of Christ: 
‘ Say not, Lo here, or lo there, for the Kingdom of God is 
‘ within you.’ Doubtless there are many indications to be 
gained by a purely objective investigation of natural 
phenomena that the kosmos of things is incomplete with- 
out a Divine intelligence running throughout the whole 
series from end to end. But it would be still truer to 
phrase the position in a slightly different manner. If, on 
other grounds, we have a reasonable evidence of the reality 
of Divine government, then we can look at Nature in a 
different fashion, and see how the whole concatenation of 
causes and effects is part and parcel of a rational and 
intelligible idea. But it may well be doubted whether, if 
we began at the other end, we could ever attain to such a 
conclusion. If we had nothing else than Nature to go by, if 
we confined ourselves to a purely objective examination of 
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phenomena, there would still remain the doubt—a doubt 
which could not be exorcised—as to whether the results we 
were witnessing were due to the fortuitous combinations of 
chance or the far-seeing purposes of Divinity. That is, as 
it seems to us, the lesson of Kant; pure intelligence, he 
would say, is destructive. Man does not live by logie 
alone. If you desire to get at the root of things, you must 
supplement your view of man as a thinking creature by man 
as a moral creature. What is destroyed, or, at all events, 
rendered doubtful by the first process, becomes rehabilitated 
by the second. The essence of man’s nature is not intellect 
alone, but intellect plus feeling plus practical activity. 

But, it may naturally be asked, Is it so true that moral 
philosophy can yield us such results? Certainly it can, on 
Kantian lines, and that is throughout the point of view 
with which we are occupied. We need only look at three 
points, not confining ourselves to the terminology, or even 
the precise doctrines, of Kant, but adhering, so far as we can, 
to his spirit. The first is the meaning of conscience, the 
seeond is the meaning of duty, the third is the meaning of 
good. What is conscience? The essence of the conception, 
that which gives it its peculiar character, is the combination 
which we find in it of emotional elements and intellectual. 
It is the sensitive mirror on which are breathed all the 
shadows of our active life. It is that which lays bare with 
such unfailing force the relative value of all the aims and 
objects to which our action is directed. It steeps the intel- 
lectual recognition of what we have done or should do in a 
warm atmosphere of emotion. It practically denies the 
severance of feeling and thought, because in itself it is both 
feeling and thought. It may be said that its natural 
history can be traced; it may be urged that it has arisen 
out of all sorts of conditions of expediency or utility. The 
analysis may or may not be correct; but the explanation 
does not alter the value of the conception, nor does the 
account of how a thing came to be alter the nature of that 
which it is. We take conscience as we find it in the highest, 
most morally developed men and women whom we know. 
What is this strange judging and feeling power which has 
guided their path in life? What can it be, except the 
eternal vindication of men’s position as the sons of God and 
the inheritors of a Divine nature? 

This, perhaps, may be said to be mere rhetoric. Let us 
turn, therefore, to the second of those conceptions of 
morality to which reference has already been made. What is 
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duty? Its essence is obligation. Man feels that in reviewing 
possible courses of action there is one path which he must 
follow, that if he refuses he has in some fashion given up 
his true position in Nature, and that this infraction of the 
law of obligation will bring him under the terrible punish- 
ment of remorse. Some of us in a modern age are fond of 
whittling away the meaning of obligation and remorse. 
Remorse, we are told, is disappointment that we have made 
a mistake—that we have miscalculated, misinterpreted, our 
main interests. Remorse has nothing to do with either 
disappointment or miscalculation ; it is not a recognition 
of mistakes; it is the agonised feeling that we have com- 
mitted a crime. That is the imperative sanction of all 
morality—not an external sanction, not legal punishment, 
not social ostracism, but the voice, alternately pleading and 
threatening, of our inner moral nature. It appears, then, 
that we live under a law of obligation, and obligation im- 
plies at least two terms—the obliged and the obliger. We 
understand at once who the obliged are—it is ourselves ; it 
is we on whom is laid the difficult burden of a duty -to 
fulfil. But it is nonsense to speak of an obliged unless the 
other term is equally explicit. Who or what is the obliger? 
Is it not the Divine Spirit Who rules the universe, and 
holds up to man the ideal at which he is, in whatever 
hesitating or halting fashion, forced to aim ? 

Turn, finally, to the last conception—the meaning of 
good. What is good? It is the attainment of happiness, 
says one class of thinkers. It is the subservience to the 
greatest interests of mankind, says another class. But 
good is neither happiness nor utility. If we only avail 
ourselves of explanations like these, we cannot unlock the 
secret of man’s action in the past, or read aright the 
historic pages which tell of many of his noblest deeds. 
The martyr, the leader of the forlorn hope, the preacher of 
a crusade, the Man who died on the cross—ask these 
whether good means utility or happiness, and the answer 
is not difficult to anticipate. But observe what follows. If 
good is not happiness, or utility, or welfare, how are we 
going to define it? Is it a tautological term? Are we 
going to say that good is that which is good? Are we to 
content ourselves with so vacant, so meaningless an ideal ? 
We shall have so to content ourselves, if there be no God. 
Once grant the existence of Divinity—once grant the reality 
of a moral order, which is slowly being executed in all the 
developing series of natural existence and all the pages of the 
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world’s history, and good is no longer meaningless ; we have 
got the key to unlock its meaning: it is, first, the fulfilment 
of a moral order; it is, next, the fulfilment of the will of God. 
And let us observe how such a conception brings back to us 
the necessity for enlightenment, for culture, for knowledge, 
for thought. It is not an intuitive conception, this good ; 
it is something the meaning of which we have to discover. 
We have to study science and history, in order that we may 
find out how the Divine Will is being fulfilled ; and instead 
of the old, arid, dry idea of being good in order that we 
may be happy hereafter, we have arrived at a conception 
whose richness and fulness are practically inexhaustible. 
On us is laid at once the privilege and the burden of first 
discovering, and then helping in the fulfilment of, a world- 
wide moral order—of being in the truest sense fellow-workers 
with God. 

Such are the conclusions to which we are led by study- 
ing the principles of the Kantian system. How great the 
contrast is with that of Mr. Balfour, how wide the diver- 
gence between the ‘ Critique of Practical Reason’ and ‘ The 
‘ Foundations of Belief, are points which can now be safely 
left to the judgement of any candid inquirer. 
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Art. 1X.—The Life of Adam Smith. 
London: 1895. 


By Joun Rag. 


Mo than a century has elapsed since the death of 
Adam Smith, but as yet the world at large has had 
little opportunity of making itself acquainted with the 
personality of an individual who has left upon it such deep 
and enduring marks. The great economist kept no journal 
at any period of his life. He was little addicted to writing 
letters. He insisted, only a week before his death, upon his 
friends destroying the whole of the manuscripts which he 
had left in an unfinished condition. Hence, for many long 
years there were but few materials out of which it would 
have been possible to construct with any kind of fulness the 
story of his life. As time has gone on, biographies of his 
contemporaries, and memoirs and letters in great number, 
have been published in which some mention, more or less 
incidental, of Adam Smith has been made, and it has become 
possible by piecing them together and by making full use 
of the earlier biographical sketches, to present the public 
with a connected account of his whole career, from the 
time when he attended as a little lad the Burgh School 
at Kirkaldy, to the day of his death in Edinburgh, one 
of the most renowned literary personages of Europe. No 
complete life, then, of Adam Smith has ever yet been 
published. The fullest account of his career is still to be 
found in the essay which Dugald Stewart read on his life and 
works to the Royal Society of Edinburgh only a couple of 
years after Smith’s death. Mr. McCulloch and Mr. Thorold 
Rogers, in publishing new editions of the ‘Wealth of 
‘Nations,’ have prefixed to that epoch-making work some 
account of the author’s life, but they were able to add little 
to the particulars given by Dugald Stewart. Lord Brougham, 
whose ‘ Lives of Men of Letters’ was published in 1846, in 
his chapter on ‘ Adam Smith,’ devoted himself rather to the 
discussion of the works of the philosopher than to making 
known to us the man. Thus it happens that 105 years after 
his death Mr. Rae presents the public with the first complete 
biography of Adam Smith that has seen the light. 

It seems a long time since the year 1740, when Adam 
Smith began his undergraduate life at Oxford. Yet before 
his death he became intimate with the poet Samuel Rogers, 
who was himself intimately known to many of our own 
contemporaries—the bridge of a single life thus connecting 
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two periods sufficiently remote from each other in much 
besides length of years, 

Mr. Rae in the preparation of his work has shown both 
industry and judgement; and we believe he has been able to 
collect and weld together all the published information 
which exists having any important bearing upon Adam 
Smith’s career. In his undertaking, however, he has not 
contented himself with searching works already published : 
he has made considerable use of the Hume correspondence in 
the possession of the Royal Society of Edinburgh ; of the 
Carlyle correspondence, and the David Laing MSS. in the 
Library of the University of Edinburgh ; he has examined 
every mention of Adam Smith in the Records of the University 
of Glasgow and the Buttery Books of Balliol. He has had 
access to many private letters, and information bearing upon 
Adam Smith’s career, in the possession of Professor Cun- 
ningham of Belfast, of Mr. Alfred Morrison, and others, 
and he shows himself to be well acquainted with the 
memoirs and biographies, English and foreign, dealing with 
the second half of the eighteenth century, where many 
incidental references and allusions to the philosopher are to 
be found. The result of his labours is now before us in 
the very complete picture he has drawn of Adam Smith and 
his social surroundings in the latter half of the last century. 

Adam Smith was born at Kirkaldy in June 1723. His 
father, Adam Smith, had been trained as a writer to- the 
signet, and had been appointed immediately after the Union 
to the post of judge-advocate for Scotland. A year later 
he became private secretary to the Earl of Loudoun, the 
Scotch Minister, and when the latter left office, in 1713, 
Smith was rewarded with the comptrollership of the 
Customs at Kirkaldy, a post which he held, along with the 
judge-advocateship, till his premature death in the spring 
of 1723, some months before his son’s birth. Very little is 
known of Adam Smith the elder, or of his family ; but doubt- 
less he belonged politically to the Whig and Presbyterian 
party of his patron, Lord Loudoun. His wife’s family was 
better known, as her father was a Fifeshire laird, Mr. Douglas 
of Strathendry, several of whose near kinsmen at the time 
were officers in the army. Adam Smith was an only son, and 
his mother was the only parent he had ever known. Between 
mother. and son the deepest affection existed. For many 
years of his life—indeed, whenever he was able to live at 
Kirkaldy or in Edinburgh—he made his home with her. 
He never married, and till her death, after her son had 
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passed his sixtieth year, it was to her he looked to make 
his house his home. 

The salary of the comptroller of the Customs at Kirkaldy 
in 1723 was but 40/. a year, and though the perquisites 
attaching to that office were probably worth two or three 
times the salary, the early death of the comptroller must 
have left his widow and his son extremely poor. Kirkaldy 
contained in those days a population of only fifteen hundred 
inhabitants; yet, as Mr. Rae observes, the little provincial 
town and port would probably present a greater variety of 
life and manners, to an observant eye, than either a rural 
district or a large city, and many of the illustrations of the 
division of labour and the practices of commerce made 
famous in the ‘ Wealth of Nations’ were taken from his early 
acquaintance with the naileries, the shipping, and the shop- 
keeping of his native town. 

Scotland has long been distinguished for the excellence of 
the education proffered to her poorest sons; and Kirkaldy 
at the time was fortunate in the possession of a school of 
exceptionally high order. It was probably due to this cir- 
cumstance that the families of Oswald of Dunnikier and 
Adam of Blairadam, to whom belonged considerable estates 
in the county of Fife, were resident in Kirkaldy. ‘ Lady 
‘ Dunnikier’ was the great lady of the town. James 
Oswald, afterwards treasurer of the navy and a prominent 
Scottish member of Parliament, had preceded by seven or 
eight years young Adam Smith at the Burgh School, whilst 
Robert Adam, afterwards the famous architect, was one of 
Smith’s schoolfellows. The Oswalds were old friends of 
both Adam Smiths, and to the constant friendship of James 
Oswald young Smith owed much in after-life. Even 
before that life began we hear of Oswald of Dunnikier 
befriending the widow of the comptroller and making the 
arrangements for his funeral, providing, according to a 
curious receipt printed by Mr. Rae, the cakes and ale, and 
other ‘ necessars’ appropriate to that occasion. 

At the Burgh School the studious little Adam Smith 
worked hard at the classics from the age of ten to fourteen, 
and to such good purpose that in 1857 he was able to enter 
the University of Glasgow with the well-founded hope of 
winning a scholarship at Oxford. Glasgow was at that time 
a centre of intellectual activity, and from very distant. parts 
young men were flocking to sit under Dunlop, the professor 
of Greek, and Robert Simson, the professor of mathematics 
(wh> had acquired a European reputation), and especially 
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to hear the lectures of Francis Hutcheson, professor of moral 
philosophy. The Greek taught in the junior classes was at 
that time, and, indeed, for long afterwards at the Scotch 
universities, of a most elementary character; and Smith’s 
inclinations impelled him more strongly to mathematics and 
philosophy than to the classics. It was Hutcheson who 
gave his mind its first bent in the direction of his later 
studies. ‘Adam Smith is sometimes considered a disciple 
‘of Hume, and sometimes a disciple of Quesnay ; if he was 
‘any man’s disciple, he was Hutcheson’s’ (p. 11). Dugald 
Stewart tells us of the extraordinary impression produced 
by Hutcheson’s lectures upon his students, with whom, no 
doubt, he won additional popularity from the courage with 
which he stood out against the assaults of the Presbytery 
upon his system, which they declared contravened the 
doctrines of the Confession of Faith. Hutcheson was teach- 
ing that the will of Heaven was known, not from signs and 
wonders, ‘but rather from a broad consideration of the 
‘ greater good of mankind—the greatest happiness of the 
‘ greatest number ’—of which phrase Hutcheson was the 
original author. In this the orthodox discovered a twofold 
heresy—first, that the standard of moral goodness was the 
promotion of the happiness of others ; secondly, that we could 
have a knowledge of good and evil without, and prior to, a 
knowledge of God. On those branches of study connected 
with political economy Hutcheson undoubtedly asserted. the 
principal positions afterwards so vigorously maintained and 
built upon by Adam Smith. 

‘Hutcheson’s doctrine was essentially the doctrine of industrial 
liberty, with which Smith’s name is identified, and in view of the 
claims set up on behalf of the French Physiocrats, that Smith learnt 
that doctrine in their school, it is right to remember that he was 
brought into contact with it in Hutcheson’s class-room at Glasgow 
some twenty years before any of the Physiocrats had written a line on 
the subject, and that the very first ideas on econcmic subjects which 
were presented to his mind contained in the germ—and in very 
active and sufficient germ—the very doctrines about liberty, labour, 
and value on which his whole system was afterwards built’ (p. 15). 





Adam Smith spent three years at Glasgow, and having 
won a Snell exhibition worth 40/. a year in July of 1740, he 
began his undergraduate life at Balliol. He was just seven- 
teen, and as for the first time he rode across the Border 
into England, the boy could not help being struck with the 
increasing fertility and improved agriculture that every- 
where met his eyes. The Scottish Borders at that time, and 
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for many years afterwards, presented as wild and deso- 
late an appearance as any tract of land in the kingdom, 
and he little dreamt that the time would come when from 
southern England men would travel northwards to study 
scientific agriculture and high farming in the well-tilled 
fields of Berwickshire and the Lothians. He rode on to 
Oxford, where he remained during term time and vacation 
alike for seven years, never being absent for a single night 
till he took his final departure in August 1746. 

If in those days the Scotch neglected to cultivate their 
fields, it cannot be said that they allowed their brains to lie 
fallow. To pass from the intellectual life and energy of Glas- 
gow tothe mental apathy which characterised Oxford at that 
period was a melancholy change to the keen, inquiring spirit 
of young Adam Smith. We know from many sources that 
Mr. Rae’s description of the stagnation which prevailed at 
Oxford is not over-coloured. ‘ Learning at that university 
‘ lay under a long and almost total eclipse.” Adam Smith 
was taught little, yet, thanks to his persevering love of 
study, he learnt much. Balliol was not then a reading 
college, and the extensive and exact acquaintance which he 
afterwards possessed with the Greek and Latin classics 
must have been due, for the most part, to the hard inde- 
pendent reading of these six years in his college library. 
Whether from exclusive devotion to study, or from ill-health, 
or from other causes, his Oxford life seems to have been the 
only unsocial period of his existence. He made no friends 
there, and after quitting the university, in 1746, he never 
set foot in Oxford again. 

Various causes may have contributed to the somewhat 
isolated life of Adam Smith at Balliol. The college was 
violently Tory and Jacobite, and the events of the time 
made party feeling bitter to the last degree. Out of a 
hundred students at Balliol, there were no fewer than eight 
Scotch exhibitioners in Adam Smith’s time on the Snell and 
the Warner foundations, and there was doubtless much 
narrow English prejudice in the undergraduate world 
against the group of hardworking young Scotchmen who 
had come amongst them. Mr. Rae tells us he has care- 
fully searched amongst the names of those who were con- 
temporaries of Adam Smith at Oxford, and finds them 
‘a singularly undistinguished body of people;’ but for our 
part we altogether decline to believe that between the years 
1740-46 there were not many men at Oxford with whom 
Smith might not have made valuable friendships. Why, 
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too, during the whole six years did he never once go to 
London? Lord Brougham had access to Adam Smith’s 
letters to his mother during his Oxford life, and from these 
he derived the impression that over-study had brought 
Smith almost to a condition of hypochondria. Complaints 
of ‘an inveterate scurvy and shaking of the head’ are fre- 
quent, for which he declares that ‘tar water’ was the 
remedy most in vogue; and it is probably largely due to 
this ill-health that Adam Smith’s Oxford life was so un- 
like, in social habit, to the rest of his career. 

After leaving Oxford Smith returned to Kirkcaldy, where 
he lived with his mother for nearly two years, until, through 
the appreciative kindness of James Oswald and Lord Kames, 
then the great authority in Scotland on all matters of 
literary criticism, he obtained his first chance of winning 
public distinction. He took full advantage, as he was well 
fitted to do, of the opportunity afforded, and gave in Edin- 
burgh, in the winter of 1748-49, a most successful series of 
lectures upon English literature. During the same period 
he collected and edited the poems of Hamilton of Bangour, 
the author of ‘The Braes of Yarrow,’ whose Jacobitism 
had entailed his outlawry, and necessitated his residence 
abroad until, a couple of years later, he received the royal 
pardon. The following winter Smith lectured on economics, 
‘ advocating the doctrines of commercial liberty on which 
‘he was nurtured by Hutcheson, and which he was after- 
‘ wards to do so much to advance.’ 

It was, however, in his old university of Glasgow, and 
not in Edinburgh, that Adam Smith first obtained a per- 
manent position, for on the death of the professor of logic 
in Glasgow in 1750 he was appointed to the vacant chair. 
During his first winter session, besides his own special 
duty, he carried on, during the illness of the professor, the 
class of moral philosophy, which at that time included 
jurisprudence and politics. Upon the death, which shortly 
occurred, of that professor, Smith was transferred from 
the logic to the moral philosophy chair, doing his best, but 
in vain, to secure the succession of David Hume, the his- 
torian, to the logic chair he had vacated. The scepticism 
of the latter philosopher was, however, notorious, and he 
was easily defeated by a Mr. Clow, a young minister of the 
Church, doubtless of unimpeachable orthodoxy, but whose 
name has not achieved fame. For thirteen years Adam 
Smith retained his Glasgow professorship, spending, of 
course, his winter sessions in that city, and finding ample 
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time during the rest of the year to become intimate with 
the eminent men who then shone in the social and learned 
circles of Edinburgh. 

One of Smith’s earliest and favourite pupils at Glasgow 
was the future distinguished Professor John Millar, the 
author of an ‘ Historical View of the English Government.’ 
Another, of later date, was the eccentric Earl of Buchan 
(eldest brother of the two brilliant Erskines), who, though he 
had already attended classes at St. Andrews and Edinburgh 
and had studied at Oxford, came to yet another university, 
in order that he might, in his own words, ‘after the manner 
‘of the ancients, walk in the porticoes of Glasgow with 
‘ Smith and with Millar, and be imbued with the principles 
‘ of jurisprudence and Jaw and philosophy.’ The professors, 
we are afraid, were almost as much impressed by the high 
rank of their pupil as was the pupil by the wisdom of the 
professors, for Adam Smith, ‘honeying at the whisper of a 
‘lord,’ once confided to the ear of a friend who was 
astonished at the fuss made in Glasgow about a personage 
to all appearance so foolish as Lord Buchan, that ‘ of 
‘ course we are all aware of his folly; but he is the only 
‘ peer in our college.’ 

It is from Professor Millar that the fullest account comes 

to us of the performance by Adam Smith of his duties in 
the professorial chair. Very early, as regards logic, 
‘he saw the necessity of departing widely from the plan that had been 
followed by his predecessors, and of directing the attention of his 
pupils to studies of a more interesting and useful character than the 
logic and metaphysics of the schools. Accordingly, after exhibiting a 
general view of the powers of the mind, and explaining as much of 
the ancient logic as was requisite to gratify curiosity with respect to 
an artificial method of reasoning which had once occupied the entire 
attention of the learned, he dedicated all the rest of his time to the 
delivering a system of rhetoric and belles lettres. His course of 
lectures on moral philosophy was divided into four parts. The first 
contained natural theology, in which he considered the proofs of the 
being and attributes of God, and those principles of the human mind 
upon which religion is founded. The second comprehended ethics, 
strictly so called, and consisted chiefly of the doctrines which he after- 
wards published in his “ Theory of Moral Sentiments.” In the third 
part he treated at more length of that branch of morality which relates 
to justice, and which, being susceptible of precise and accurate rules, 
is for that reason capable of a full and particular explanation. 

‘ Upon this subject he followed the plan that seems to be suggested 
by Montesquieu, endeavouring to trace the actual progress of jurispru- 
dence, both public and private, from the rudest to the most refined 
ages, and to point out the effects of those arts which contribute to 
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subsistence and to the accumulation of property in producing corre- 
sponding improvements or alterations in law and government. This 
important branch of his labours he also intended to give to the public ; 
but this intention, which is mentioned in the conclusion of the “ Theory 
of Moral Sentiments,” he did not live to fulfil. 

‘In the last of his lectures he examined those political regulations 
which are founded, not upon the principle of justice, but that of ezx- 
pediency, and which are calculated to increase the riches, the power, 
and the prosperity of a State. Under this view he considered the 
political institutions relating to commerce, to finances, to ecclesiastical 
and military establishments. What he delivered on those subjects 
contained the substance of the work he afterwards published under 
the title of “‘ An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations.” ’ 


In lecturing, Smith trusted entirely to his power of ex- 
temporary speaking, often on points of controversy imagin- 
ing an opponent and wrestling with him—doubtless to the 
delight of his class—in vehement disputation. The mind of 
Glasgow became stirred upon the topics discussed: wealthy 
merchants sent their sons to his classes, stucco busts of him 
appeared in the booksellers’ windows, and though some of 
the old-fashioned might dread the growing influence over 
young men of ‘the friend of Hume the atheist,’ he was 
admired and respected by the general public, and before he 
quitted his chair he had made amongst the most eminent 
citizens of the town many converts to the principles of Free 
Trade. As an active member of the governing body of the 
university, it is interesting to find Adam Smith brought 
face to face in practical affairs with the difficulties due to 
those Protectionist habits of the time which his writings 
have done so much to extirpate. In those days one privilege 
was often best resisted by another. When, for instance, the 
students at Glasgow brought with them, as was then 
common, from their homes sufficient oatmeal to keep them 
at college, and the town claimed upon this importation the 
customary tax, Smith asserted a counter-privilege of the 
students to bring in their meal free of duty, a claim which 
he pressed with such zeal that the Provost ordered the money 
which had actually been levied from the students to be re- 
turned to them. The memorable case of the attempted 
exclusion of James Watt from Glasgow is well known. Who 
can estimate the debt which Glasgow and the Valley of the 
Clyde owe to the young mathematical instrument maker 
who proposed in 1756 to set up business in that city? Mr. 
Rae tells the strange tale :— 

‘Though there were no other mathematical instrument-makers in 
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Glasgow, the Corporation of Hammermen refused to permit his settle- 
ment because he was not the son or son-in-law of a burgess, and had 
not served his apprenticeship to the craft within the burgh. But in 
those days of privileges the universities also had their privileges. The 
professors of Glasgow enjoyed an absolute and independent authority 
over the area within college bounds, and they defeated the oppression 
of Watt by making him mathematical instrument maker to the uni- 
versity, and giving him a room in the college buildings for his work- 
shop, and another at the college gates for the sale of his instruments.’ 


Mr. Rae goes on to quote, very appropriately, the ‘ Wealth 
‘of Nations’ as follows :— 


‘The property which every man has in his labour, as it is the 
original foundation of all other property, so it is the most sacred and 
inviolable. The patrimony of the poor man lies in the strength and 
dexterity of his hands, and to hinder him from employing this strength 
and dexterity in what manner he thinks proper without injury to his 
neighbour is a plain violation of the most sacred property.’ 


Whilst Glasgow was thus learning from Smith, Smith 
was also learning much from Glasgow. The prosperity of 
that city was the direct result of the Union, which for the 
first time opened the English colonial markets to Scottish 
enterprise, and enabled the merchants of the Clyde to avail 
themselves of the natural advantages of their situation in 
trading with the American plantations. Yet, according to 
modern ideas, Glasgow in the middle of the eighteenth 
century was but a small place. 

‘In size and appearance it was a mere provincial town of 23,000 
inhabitants. Broom still grew on the Broomielaw ; a few cobles were 
the only craft on the river, and the rude wharf was the resort of idlers, 
watching the fishermen on the opposite side cast for salmon and draw 
up netfuls on the green bank ’ (p, 87). 


The Clyde was not deepened till Adam Smith had left 
Glasgow. Travellers were struck mainly by the beauty of the 
situation of the town and the handsome buildings of its two 
principal streets. ‘St. Enoch Square was a private garden, 
‘ Argyle Street an ill-kept country road; and the townherd 
‘ still went his rounds every morning with his horn, calling 
‘ the cattle from the Trongate and the Saltmarket to their 
‘ pasture on the common meadows in the now densely popu- 
‘lated district of the Cowcaddens.’ Nevertheless, the 
commercial importance of Glasgow was rapidly rising. ‘It 
‘had reached a stage of developement of special value to 
‘the philosophical observer.’ The Clyde was already the 
great emporium for American tobacco, whence it was re- 
shipped by Glasgow merchants to all ports of the Continent, 
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between which and the British colonies no direct trade 
was permitted. Iron was imported from Russia and from 
Sweden, to be manufactured in the Glasgow ironworks 
into tools for the negroes of Maryland. In various direc- 
tions a beginning of new trades and manufactures had been 
made. The whole town was seething with energy. It was 
said that ‘ the very children were busy.. Andrew Cochrane, 
late provost, and the leading merchant of the Clyde, be- 
came one of Adam Smith’s most intimate friends. He had 
founded a political economy club, of which naturally Adam 
Smith became a member, and there, once a week, the pro- 
blems at that time chiefly interesting to the commercial 
world were discussed. To a literary society founded by 
Adam Smith another evening of every week was dedicated, 
whilst a third was kept sacred to the convivialities of ‘ Robin 
‘Simson’s Club.’ Mr. Rae gives a delightful description 
of these social gatherings of the Glasgow professors, and 
draws a graphic portrait of their learned and genial 
chairman :— 


‘Mr. Robin Simson was the venerable professor of mathematics, 
equally celebrated and beloved, known through all the world for his 
re-discovery of the porisms of Euclid; but at the college, whose bounds 
he rarely quitted, the delight of all hearts for the warmth, breadth, 
and uprightness of his character, for the charming simplicity of his 
manner, and the richness of his weighty and sparkling conversation. 
It was his impressions of Simson that first gave Smith the idea that 
mathematicians possessed a specific amiability and happiness of dis- 
position which placed them above the jealousies, vanities, and intrigues 
of the lower world. For fifty years Simson’s life was spent almost 
entirely within the two quadrangles of the college, between the 
rooms he worked and slept in, the tavern at the gate, where he ate his 
meals, and the college gardens, where he took his daily walk of a 
fixed number of hundred paces, of which, according to some well- 
known anecdotes, he always kept count as he went, even under the 
difficulties of interruption. Mr. Robin, who was unmarried, never 
went into general society, but after his geometrical labours were over 
finished the day with a rubber of whist in the tavern at the college 
gate. Here one or two of the professors used to join him, and the 
little circle eventually ripened into a regular club, which met for 


supper at this tavern every Friday evening, and went out to Anderston 
for dinner on Saturday.’ 


There they dined at a little ‘change house’ (always on the 
same dish of cockyleekie), drank claret, and played whist, 
the rest of the evening being spent in talk and song, Simson 
ever taking the leading part, sometimes singing Greek odes 
to modern airs, at another a Latin hymn of his own com- 
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posing to the Divine Geometer, ‘ till the tears stood in the 
‘ worthy old gentleman’s eyes with the emotion he put into 
‘ the singing of it.’ It is interesting to note that amongst 
the younger race who joined in these simple social gather- 
ings were three—viz. Adam Smith, James Watt, and Dr. 
Joseph Black, the chemist, and discoverer of latent heat— 
‘who were to exert as important effects on the progress 
‘ of mankind as any men of their generation.’ 

In Edinburgh at that day there were gathered together 
an extraordinary number of distinguished men. Amongst 
them all Adam Smith found his greatest friend in David 
Hume. The two friends assisted Allan Ramsay, the painter, 
to found the famous Select Society, amongst whose earliest 
members were counted all the most eminent Scotchmen of 
the time. Robertson, and Adam Ferguson, and Blair; John 
Home, the author of ‘ Douglas ;’ Lord Kames, Sir Gilbert 
Elliot; John Adam, the architect ; Sir David and Sir John 
Dalrymple ; Wedderburn, afterwards Lord Chancellor ; Islay 
Campbell; and Thomas Miller, in later days heads of the 
Court of Session, were all members. Once a week the 
society met for the discussion of subjects, mostly, indeed, of 
a political or economical character, but sometimes of lite- 
rary, or historical, or speculative interest. The society, 
however, went beyond mere abstract discussion, for they 
appointed a committee, and raised considerable sums to 
award medals and give prizes for discoveries in science, 
essays in agriculture, inventions in art—nay, even for the 
best imitation of English blankets, the best hogshead of 
ale, and to the farmer who had planted most timber trees. 

The decline and fall of this famous society after a life of 
only ten years has been attributed to the deadly effects of a 
sneer of Charles Townshend, who remarked, after having been 
taken to hear and admire the debating of the philosophers, 
that it was a pity they could not speak English! Lord Camp- 
bell gives a most amusing account of the efforts of Edinburgh 
society to repair this defect, and, under the instruction of an 
Irishman with a rich brogue, the father of the great Sheridan, 
to speak English after the manner of Englishmen. Funds 
were raised, a society was formed, and on a day specified 
‘ English according to the rules of grammar and Sheridan’s 
‘ scale of progression—titim or tim-ti-tim-ti—was to come 
‘into force. Never since the confusion of tongues at Babel 
‘ was there such an exhibition,’ and in twenty-four hours the 
attempt had broken down in disastrous failure ! * 


* Campbell’s ‘ Lord Chancellors’: Life of Wedderburn, 
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Whilst the Select Society lasted there can be no doubt that 
its discussions must often have been of great use to Adam 
Smith. Questions of rural economy, of land management, of 
the proportion of the produce from land that should be paid 
as rent, of the most advantageous length of lease, and so on, 
were much debated by men of large practical experience ; and 
thus to all he had gained from his discussions of commercial 
topics with the thriving merchants of Glasgow he was now 
able to add an intimate acquaintance with the views of the 
leaders in the agricultural improvement of his country. 

In 1759 Smith published his ‘ Theory of Moral Sentiments.’ 
Well known as he already was in Scotland, it was this work 
that first brought him fame in England and on the Continent. 
Burke was much taken with it, and reviewed it most favour- 
ably in the ‘ Annual Register,’ Lord Shelburne made presents 
of several copies of it to his friends in Holland. Charles 
Townshend was so much delighted with it that he at once 
declared he must secure Adam Smith as tutor to his step- 
son, the young Duke of Buccleuch. In France it soon 
afterwards had great success, and when Adam Smith made 
his appearance in the literary salons of Paris, warm indeed 
was the welcome extended to one ‘ qui avait des idées si justes 
‘ de la sympathie.’ Our moral approbation, or disapprobation 
of conduct, the philosopher rested entirely upon our sympathy, 
or want of sympathy, with the feelings of an imaginary and 
impartial spectator, and numbers of readers who were by no 
means prepared to accept his fundamental position found, 
nevertheless, much to delight them in a book so full of keen 
observation of human nature and so abundant in the variety 
of its illustrations.” 

Hume’s very amusing letter to Adam Smith giving an 
account of the popular reception accorded to the ‘ Moral 
‘ Sentiments’ is unfortunately too long to quote, except in 
part. What need Smith, a philosopher, he asks, care for 
the judgement of common men ? 


‘ A wise man’s kingdom is his own heart ; or if he ever Jooks further, 
it will only be to the judgement of a select few. . . Nothing, indeed, can 
be a stronger presumption of falsehood than the approbation of the 
multitude, and Phocion, you know, always suspected himself of some 
blunder when he was attended with the applause of the populace. 
Supposing, therefore, you have duly prepared yourself for the worst 
by all these reflections, I proceed to tell you the melancholy news that 
your book has been very unfortunate, for the public seem disposed to 





* See Lord Brougham’s ‘ Men of Letters.’ 
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applaud it extremely. It was looked for by the foolish people with 
some impatience, and the mob of literati are beginning to be very loud 
in its praises. . . The publisher exults and brags that two-thirds of the 
edition are already sold, and that he is now sure of success. You see 
what a son of the earth that is, to value books only by the profit they 
bring him! . . . In recompense for so many mortifying things, 
which nothing but truth could have extorted from me, [ doubt not 
but you are so good a Christian as to return good for evil, and to flatter 
my vanity by telling me that all the godly in Scotland abuse me for 
my account of John Knox and the Reformation.’ * 


A couple of years later Smith paid his first visit to London. 
On his journey he had as travelling companion Lord Shel- 
burne, then a very young man. Many years afterwards the ex- 
Prime Minister, in a letter to Dugald Stewart, asserted that 
to this journey with Mr. Smith from Edinburgh to London 
he owed the difference between light and darkness through 
the best part of his life, and a very large portion also of 
the consideration he had acquired as a statesman. 

The impression made upon the mind of Charles Townshend 
by the ‘Theory of Moral Sentiments’ was fruitful in con- 
sequences to its author; for in 1763 he proposed to Adam 
Smith, and the proposal was at once accepted, to accompany 
the young Duke of Buccleuch, who had just left Eton, as 
tutor, in a touron the Continent. It was at that time by no 
means uncommon for a Scotch professor to undertake employ- 
ment of this kind. Many of the Scottish nobility were 
anxious to give the very best instruction attainable to their 
sons, and were ready to pay highly for it. In other cases, 
where very modest salaries were paid, the employment was 
sought by men of ability in hopes of attaching to themselves 
the influence of powerful patrons. In the present instance 
the terms were extremely liberal, for Adam Smith received 
whilst abroad a salary of 300/. a year and his travelling ex- 
penses, with a pension of 300/. a year for life afterwards to 
fallback upon. He thus obtained twice his Glasgow income 
and had it assured to him till death, realising for his three 
years’ services as tutor the good round sum of 8,000/. Mr. Rae 
cites the cases of Dr. Moore and Professor Adam Ferguson, 
respectively tutors to the Duke of Hamilton and Lord 
Chesterfield, who were remunerated on a no less handsome 
scale. 

Some of Smith’s contemporaries who knew him well, and 
admired him, doubted nevertheless his qualifications for the 





* P. 144, quoted from Burton’s Life of Hume. 
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post of guardian of a young man about to take his fling on 
the Continent. In manner he was singularly awkward, 
he knew no French, his fits of utter abstraction were 
frequent and prolonged. He would mutter in company 
regardless of his surroundings ; and when walking in the 
streets he was often unaware of the obstructions he might 
encounter. On one occasion, when with head in the air 
and hands behind him he had walked into the middle of an 
old woman’s stall, a startled friend heard her fling after the 
retreating philosopher the exclamation, ‘ Doited brute!’ * 
The tutor returned home ‘much smartened up’ by his 
continental experiences ; he had earned the lifelong respect 
and friendship of his pupil, he was much at Dalkeith 
Palace in after years, and both Adam Smith and the Duke 
of Buccleuch had cause to rejoice for the rest of their lives 
at the impression made on the volatile mind of Charles 
Townshend by the ‘ Theory of Moral Sentiments.’ 

Adam Smith and his pupil made a stay of a few days 
only in Paris on their way to the South of France ; and these 
days were spent chiefly in the company of David Hume, at 
that time secretary to the ambassador, Lord Hertford, and 
tutor to his eldest son. Toulouse was their destination, a 
provincial centre much in favour with the English, to which 
something of the character of a capital still remained. It 
was the second city of the kingdom, the seat of an arch- 
bishopric, of a university, and of a parliament, and the 
nobility of the province still came to spend the winter there 
in their town houses. Hence it resulted that the society of 
Toulouse ranked in France as the most cultured and refined 
outside Paris. 

The many centuries of political alliance between the 
kingdoms of France and of Scotland have left traces of 
kinship by no means rare between old French and Scottish 
families ; and many a Scotchman travelling in France in quite 
recent times has been surprised at the discovery of French 
cousins claiming descent from some officer of the old 
Scottish Guards of the French monarchs, and bearing names 
which, in spite of their acclimatisation in the South, 
still indicate their Northern origin.t The great Colbert, 
the Minister of Louis XIV., was a descendant of the 
Cuthberts of Inverness-shire ; and another Colbert or Cuth- 





* Lord Brougham’s ‘ Men of Letters.’ 


t Thus, the good old Forfarshire name of Kynynmond becomes 
softened into De Quinemont. 
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bert, a cousin of David Hume, was Vicar-General of 
Toulouse when Adam Smith and the Duke of Buccleuch 
arrived there in March 1764, bearing letters of introductien 
from the Scottish philosopber to his cousin, the French 
Abbé. 

Smith, for conversational purposes, knew no French, and 
amongst his many gifts the power of acquiring facility in 
a modern tongue cannot be counted, since after two years 
and a half spent in France we are told he was only just 
beginning to make himself partially understood by the more 
intelligent of his acquaintances. It must have been due to 
this great drawback that he at first found Toulouse dull 
enough, for he complains in a letter to Hume that his life at 
Glasgow ‘was a pleasurable, dissipated life in comparison 
‘of that which he was now leading.’ Nevertheless, the 
impression he made in society was always a pleasant one. 
He struck the Abbé Colbert as ‘a sublime man, whose heart 
‘and mind were equally admirable, and when he had 
become a little better acquainted with his novel surroundings, 
his short-lived boredom passed away. The world owes much 
to this temporary want of fulness in the life of the phi- 
losopher, since in the letter already quoted, complaining 
that he has very little to do, he informs his friend that ‘he 
‘ has begun to write a book’ (‘The Wealth of Nations ’), ‘in 
‘order to pass away the time.’ 

The trip to Bordeaux, and sight-seeing there and at 
Toulouse in the company of the Abbé Colbert and Colonel 
Barré of House of Commons fame, the friend of Shelburne, 
removed the last traces of weariness from his mind. He 
became accustomed to French society, and he looked forward 
to spending the remainder of his sojourn abroad, as he 
writes to Hume, ‘ not only in peace and contentment, but in 
* gayetty and amusement.’ 

The Archbishop of Toulouse of the day was a no less 
famous man than Loménie de Brienne, at this time inti- 
mately associated with the rising economists of the Turgot 
and Morellet school. How possible it is, alas! for the wisest 
of men to misread not merely the future, but the character 
and capacity of their contemporaries! The future cardinal 
and Minister of Louis XVI. struck Walpole as the ablest 
man in the Gallican Church, and ‘ was pronounced by Hume 
‘to be the only man in France capable of restoring the 
‘greatness of the kingdom.’ It can hardly be doubted that 
amongst his admirers must have been Adam Smith; for so 
strong was the archbishop’s advocacy of the doctrines of 
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commercial freedom that he had prevailed upon the Estates 
of Languedoc to adopt the principle of Free Trade in corn. 
The archbishop became Prime Minister to Louis XVI. in the 
fateful years 1787-88, and his personality still lives for us 
in the pages of Carlyle’s ‘ French Revolution.’ The expecta- 
tions of his friends were strangely falsified, and history has 
recorded of the cardinal archbishop that ‘flimsier mortal was 
‘seldom fated to do as weighty a mischief; to have a life as 
‘ despicable-envied, an exit as frightful.’ 

Let us quote Mr. Rae’s description, taken from De Tocque- 
ville, of this local assembly such as it was when Adam 
Smith and his pupil, in the autumn of 1764, visited Mont- 
pellier. It was then attracting much attention from French 
reformers, many of whom thought that the revival of assem- 
blies of the kind would solve the principal political questions 
of that age :— 


‘The Estates of Languedoc were almost the only remains of free 
institutions then left in France. In all the thirty-two provinces of the 
country, except six, the States had been suppressed altogether, and in 
five out of these six they were too small to be important or vigorous; 
but Languedoc was a great province, containing twenty-three bishoprics, 
and more territory than the kingdom of Belgium, and the States 
governed its affairs so well that its prosperity was the envy of the rest 
of France. They dug canals, opened harbours, drained marshes, made 
roads which Arthur Young singles out for praise, and made them 
without the corvée, under which the rest of rural France was groaning. 
They farmed the imperial taxes of the province themselves, to avoid 
the exaction of the farmers-general. They allowed the noblesse none 
of the exemptions so unfairly enjoyed by them elsewhere. The taille, 
which was a personal tax in other parts of the kingdom, was in 
Languedoc an equitable land-tax, assessed according to a valuation 
periodically revised. There was not a poor-house in the whole pro- 
vince; and such was its prosperity and excellent administration that it 
enjoyed better credit in the market than the central government, and 
the king used sometimes, in order to get more favourable terms, to 
borrow on the security of the States of Languedoc instead of his 


> 


own. 


With the members of this Parliament Smith became very 
intimate. He studied with great interest the conduct of 
the little assembly, with its bishops, its barons, and its 
third estate, representing its cities and dioceses—the whole 
presided over by the Archbishop of Narbonne, seated on a 
central dais. Many of its members were men of patriotism 
and enlightenment, and he has recorded his strong preference 
for provincial government by a local body over government 
by an intendant. He was a close observer of all that came 
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under his eyes, and was much inclined to found general 
conclusions of wide import upon what he saw. Bordeaux, 
as a city living by commerce and trade, he contrasts with 
Toulouse, a purely residential town, in the same spirit in 
which he had previously contrasted Glasgow with Edinburgh. 
The idleness and poverty which were the curse of residen- 
tial towns could not, he thought, find a place in thriving 
centres of commerce where much capital was employed. 
The temperance of the people of southern France struck 
him greatly; indeed, he declared them to be the soberest 
people in Europe—a result due, in his opinion, to the cheap- 
ness of their liquor, ‘for people are seldom guilty of excess 
‘ in what is their daily fare.’ In the ‘ Wealth of Nations’ he 
urged that it would conduce to temperance in this country 
to reduce the duties on wine and malt and ale. 

In the autumn of 1765, after an extended journey in the 
South of France, Adam Smith and his pupils (for a brother 
of the duke had joined the party) arrived at Geneva, where 
he made the acquaintance of Voltaire, whom he always held 
in the highest honour, as ‘one to whom reason owed in- 
‘calculable obligations.’ There also he met the Duchesse 
d’Enville and her son, the Duc de la Rochefoucauld, after- 
wards killed in the Revolution, a descendant of the author 
of the ‘ Maximes,’ and at this time a friend of Turgot and 
the economists. In their house, which he frequented, he 
saw much society, and doubtless helped to fit himself to 
enjoy his second visit to Paris. 

From Christmas till the following December Smith lived 
in Paris or its immediate neighbourhood, and at no period 
of his life did he give himself up more thoroughly to social 
pleasures. ‘There is no more looking back now to the past 
happiness in Glasgow or Edinburgh. Frequenting literary 
and fashionable salons, steadily attending at the theatres, 
dining with his friends several times in the week, the time 
did not hang heavy on his hands. For Hume, who unfor- 
tunately quitted Paris just after Smith had arrived there, 
the flattery had proved almost too strong. At that day ‘the 
‘ philosophe was king in Paris, and Hume was king of the 
‘ philosophes.” As Hume himself wrote to Robertson, ‘ Here 
‘I feed on ambrosia, drink nothing but nectar, breathe 
‘ incense only, and walk on flowers. Every one I meet, and 
‘ especially every woman, would consider themselves as fail- 
‘ing in the most indispensable duty if they did not favour 
‘me with a lengthy and ingenious discourse on my own 
‘ celebrity.” Philosophers, after all, are very human, and 
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it is little to be wondered at that Hume seriously questioned 
whether it was worth his while to live elsewhere than in 
Paris! Smith’s love of home-life was too strong for this. 
Everywhere in Paris where distinguished men and women 
congregated he went. To the Baron d’Holbach’s weekly 
dinners, where he met Turgot—gatherings which have been 
called ‘the regular states-general of philosophy ;’ to the 
salons of Mme. de Geoffrin, of Mlle. de l’Espinasse, of the 
Comtesse de Boufflers—wherever economists and philoso- 
phers met together. Wherever he went he was liked. Mme. 
Riccoboni, formerly a well-known actress, and at this time 
the authoress of very popular novels, in a letter to Garrick, 
written in order to bring together the great actor and the 
great economist, first dilates upon the great mental and 
moral gifts of the latter, and then, turning to his social 
charms, continues: ‘Vous verrez un philosophe moral et 
‘pratique; gai, riant, 4 cent lieues de la pédanterie des 
‘ndtres.” The Scotch philosopher, if his French was still 
execrable, was evidently at last as much at home in his 
Parisian surroundings as he had been at the meetings of 
Robin Simson’s club. 

We have no record of his discussions with Turgot, 
Morellet, and Quesnay. They used to meet very frequently, 
and as all the four were then deeply engaged in the study 
of the same economical problems, their mutual exchange of 
views must have been of great advantage to each of them. 
Turgot’s ‘Formation and Distribution of Wealth’ was 
written the following year, though not published till three 
years later; and some have attributed the leading prin- 
ciples afterwards advocated by Smith in the ‘ Wealth of 
‘ Nations’ to the doctrines which he had imbibed from his 
intercourse with the great French economist. Mr. Rae very 
truly points out that years before Smith had seen Turgot, 
or the latter’s book had been published, he had already been 
preaching individualism of an extreme kind, had taught Free 
Trade in Turgot’s own form, and had converted to his views 
not merely many of the great merchants of Glasgow, but 
even a future Prime Minister of England (p. 203). For 
Turgot Smith himself felt great admiration as a deep and 
sound thinker, though he questioned (and the doubt did 
credit to his reading of character) his possession of the 
qualities that go to make practical statesmanship. He 
struck Smith as too simple-minded, too much inclined to 
ignore the selfishness and ignorance of others, too prone to 
insist upon the ideally best system rather than to accept 
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the best of which the circumstances admitted, to succeed 
in guiding men as a statesman. Necker, on the other hand, 
whom Smith knew well in Paris, he thought sure to fail 
whenever he was really put to the proof. If Turgot was 
too fond of abstract theory, the other’s failing was of another 
kind. ‘ Necker is a mere man of detail’ was the pronounce- 
ment of Adam Smith. 

Mr. Rae, quoting Marmontel’s Memoirs, gives an interest- 
ing picture of Dr. Quesnay, the king’s physician, whom the 
sect of philanthropical economists of Paris. regarded as their 
master. Smith himself has even been reckoned amongst 
his disciples, though it is clear that Smith had by several 
years anticipated the main principles of Quesnay’s teaching. 
These economists were by no means mere theorists. They 
had discussed the difficulties and the troubles of France, 
and as practical reformers they were aiming at certain 
definite reforms. Far too much in earnest to please the 
wits of Paris, they looked deeper into the situation than 
most of their contemporaries, and De Tocqueville thinks the 
best key to the situation is to be found in their writings. 

‘The malady of the age, they held, was the ever-increasing distress 
of the agricultural population. The great nobles, the financiers, the 
farmers-general, the monopolists, were very rich; but the agricul- 
turists—the vast body of the people—were sinking into a hopeless 
impoverishment, for between tithes, and heavy war taxes, and farmers- 
generals’ extortions, and the high rents which, to Turgot’s despair, the 
smaller peasantry would persist in offering, without reflecting in the 
least on the rise of their burdens—between all these things the net 
product of agriculture—what was left in the hands of the cultivator 
after all expenses were paid away—was getting less and less every year ; 
and the ruin of the peasantry meant the ruin of the nation. ‘“ Poor 
peasants, poor kingdom,” said they ; ‘ poor kingdom, poor king.”’ 

So much for the situation. The remedy they sought in 
arise of the net product of agriculture and in the system 
of ‘the single tax.’ The rise was to be achieved through an 
improved system of agriculture, by the removal of official 
interference and legal limitation, and by the abolition of the 
system of tax-collecting through farmers-general. As a 
substitute for public burdens and taxes a single tax was to 
be imposed on the net product of the land, and to be 
collected directly by State officials. 

‘The doctor’s room in the palace of Versailles was a little sanctuary 
of free speech pitched by an odd chance in the heart of a despotic 
court; but his loyalty was known to be as sterling as his patriotism, 
and Louis himself would come round and listen to his economic 
parables, and call lim the king’s thinker—as indeed he was, for he 
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was no believer in States-General or States- Particular, he had no interest 
in Court or party intrigues, and his thought was always for the power 
of the king as well as for the welfare of the people.’ 

Here in Paris Smith talked over many a problem of political 
economy with Quesnay and his friends, and heard many a 
prophecy of the troubles that must come upon France before 
the longed-for regeneration should come to pass. Had 
Quesnay’s life been prolonged, it was to him that Smith 
would have dedicated the ‘ Wealth of Nations.’ Smith’s 
prosperous sojourn in France was clouded ere its close. The 
Duke of Buccleuch was seized at Compiégne with a dangerous 
illness, through which he was nursed with indefatigable care 
and kindness by his tutor. The duke’s brother fell by the 
hand of an assassin in the streets of Paris on October 18, 
1766, and immediately afterwards tutor and pupil returned 
to England. 

Adam Smith returned from his tour on the Continent a 
good deal ‘smartened up’ by his life abroad, and far less 
awkwardly absent in manner than he had been before leaving 
home. After staying six months in London he joined his 
mother at Kirkcaldy, where he spent several years immersed 
in study and in the preparation of his great work. To 
David Hume, ever his greatest friend, he wrote that at no 
time of his life had he ever been happier or more contented, 
though ‘his only amusements were long solitary walks by 
‘the seaside.’ In these he delighted, and Hume tried in 
vain to draw him from his retirement into the social life of 
Edinburgh. Sometimes he visited his former pupil, the 
Duke of Buccleuch, at Dalkeith, going there for the first 
time on the occasion of the festivities held to celebrate the 
home-coming of the Duke and his young bride. The enter- 
tainments appear to have been of no very lively character, 
and, according to Dr. Carlyle, the presence of the philosopher 
was little calculated to promote the jollity of the gathering. 
In later years Adam Smith was often at Dalkeith, and the 
Duke of Buccleuch was supposed in many matters to be 
largely guided by the advice of his old tutor. That their 
relations were mutually advantageous is certain. When in 
1779 Lord North appointed the author of the ‘Wealth of 
‘ Nations,’ which had been published three years before, to 
the place of Commissioner of Customs in Scotland, worth 
6001. a year, it was natural that many persons should 
attribute the unwonted exercise of patronage by a Tory 
Prime Minister in favour of a pronounced Whig not less to 
the powerful influence of the Duke of Buccleuch than to the 
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distinguished merit of the political economist, though there 
is no doubt that Lord North had, in framing his budgets 
for the years 1777 and 1778, taken many hints from the 
‘Wealth of Nations,’ and been much struck by the ability 
of its author. 

In 1773 Smith went to London with the manuscript of the 
coming work in an advanced state of preparation. Yet three 
years more were to elapse, most of which he spent in 
London, before his book saw the light. During this time 
he made his headquarters at the British Coffee House, in 
Cockspur Street, which was frequented by most of the 
eminent Scotsmen of the day when they found themselves 
in London. In 1775 he was elected to the membership of 
Tue CiuB at a small meeting, when Gibbon, Sir William 
Jones, and Sir Joshua Reynolds were present; and at 
the fortnightly dinners at the Turk’s Head, in Gerrard 
Street, he must have constantly met Burke, and Johnson, 
and Garrick, and the other leading lights of the society. 
His talk is said to have reflected his deep thought, and to 
have been perhaps slightly more didactic than belongs to the 
best kind of social converse. 

Mr. Buckle has declared, in a passage quoted by Mr. Rae, 
that the ‘Wealth of Nations’ was in its ultimate results 
probably the most important book that ever was written, 
and has done more towards the happiness of man than has 
been effected by the united abilities of all the statesmen and 
legislators of whom history has preserved an authentic 
account.” By Smith’s friends—by Hume, and Adam 
Ferguson, and Gibbon—the work had been long expected, 
and it received amongst the learned generally an immediate 
and hearty reception. Hume had begun to fear that the 
dilatory character of its author would delay the publication 
till his own life was over, and Hume, in fact, died only a very 
few months after the book had made its appearance. Ina 
letter of April 1, 1776, to Smith, Hume expresses the hearty 
delight the perusal of the work had given him, and the load 
of anxiety removed from his mind about a book to which the 
public were looking forward with such great expectations. 

‘Not but that the reading of it necessarily requires so much atten- 
tion, and the public is disposed to give so little, that I shall still doubt 
for some time of its being at first very popular; but it has depth, and 
solidity, and acuteness, and is so much illustrated by curious facts that 
it must at last attract public attention. It is probably much improved 
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by your last abode in London. If you were here at my fireside I 
shouid dispute some of your principles. I cannot think that the rent 
of farins makes any part of the price of the produce, but that the price 
is determined altogether by the quantity and the demand... . But 
this and a hundred other points are fit only to be discussed in con- 
versation, which, till you tell me the contrary, I still flatter myself 
with soon. I hope it will be soon, for Iam in a bad state of health 
and cannot afford a long delay. I fancy you are acquainted with Mr. 
Gibbon. I like his performance extremely, and have ventured to tell 
him that, had I not been personally acquainted with him, I should never 
have expected such an excellent work from the pen of an Englishman. 
It is lamentable to consider how much that nation has declined in 
literature during our time. I hope he did not take amiss this 
national reflection.’ 


Hume’s criticism was no less sound than his appreciation 
of the transcendent merits of his friend’s work. From its 
publication the influence of the book is traceable on the minds 
of statesmen and on the best thought of the day. It told 
upon the two next budgets presented to the House of Com- 
mons ; and though it was little quoted—or, rather, is reported 
to have been little quoted—in Parliament for some years, it 
greatly influenced legislation. Lord Shelburne, as we have 
seen, had long before become anadherent of Smith’s principles. 
William Pitt was a young man forming his opinions when 
he first read ‘The Wealth of Nations;’ and, as Wilberforce 
said of him, he never was a convert to Free-trade principles, 
for he had never held any other creed. They were imbibed 
from the writings of Adam Smith, and were his first faith. 
A story is told that when, in 1787, Smith came a little late 
to some entertainment at Dundas’s house at Wimbledon, and 
found Pitt, Grenville, Addington, Wilberforce, and others 
already assembled, the whole company rose when the political 
economist entered the room. ‘ Be seated, gentlemen,’ said 
Smith. ‘No,’ replied Pitt; ‘we will stand till you are 
* seated, for we are all your scholars.’ 

Fox had no belief in political economy, or free trade, or 
Adam Smith, and he opposed on the narrowest ground the 
Commercial Treaty with France of 1787, and every other 
step in the direction of free trade attempted by Pitt. Adam 
Smith lived and died a good Whig, yet he could not but 
be greatly impressed by Pitt’s grasp of intellect. ‘The 
‘ Minister,’ he remarked to Addington, ‘understands my 
‘ideas better than I dp myself.’ Little wonder that he 
should have returned to Scotland softened at least in his 
opposition to so large-minded a statesman, and with 
diminished admiration for the statesmanship of his Whig 
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rival. The time, however, came, though Smith did not live 
to see it, when the principles he held so dear became almost 
the watchwords of the Whigs. Pitt’s desire for reform and 
for Free Trade bent, and perforce had to bend, before the 
violent reaction against all change caused by the excesses 
of the French Revolution. In the spring of 1792 Pitt in 
the House of Commons pointed to the ‘ Wealth of Nations’ 
as containing principles which would go far to solve every 
question connected with the history of commerce and with 
the system of political economy. A year later Free Trade 
was suspected of kinship with ‘ French principles,’ and was 
dreaded as being of a revolutionary tendency. Hence 
Smith’s teaching, like much else that was good, received in 
England a temporary check from the violence of the ex- 
plosion across the Channel; and it was not till these fears 
had passed away that the direct influence of the ‘ Wealth of 
‘ Nations ’ again told strongly upon English polities. 

The death of Hume must have been a heavy blow to 
Smith. As the latter was travelling northwards, after the 
publication of his book, he had met Hume at Morpeth, 
much broken in health, and on his way to London. Hume 
was most anxious that Smith should be his literary executor, 
and should publish after his death the ‘ Dialogues on Natural 
‘ Religion,’ written many years previously, a work for which 
its author felt great admiration. Hume’s best friends, and 
Adam Smith amongst them, strongly discouraged the publi- 
cation, on the ground of the public clamour which the 
‘ Dialogues’ were certain to provoke. And Smith was for 
his part determined that nothing should induce him to 
publish them, feeling sure that any connexion between him- 
self and the notorious scepticism of Hume would be fatal to 
his hopes of obtaining employment, such as he was then seek- 
ing, in the public service. He declined, therefore, absolutely 
to accede to his friend’s wishes, and Hume then imposed 
upon Strahan, the publisher, the obligation of publishing 
the ‘ Dialogues’ immediately after his death—an obligation 
which was fulfilled. Yet, oddly enough, Smith did not alto- 
gether escape the censures he was so anxious to shun. Smith 
was, no doubt, present on July 4, 1776, when the dying 
philosopher gathered his most intimate friends about him 
to eat a last farewell dinner before he made the great 
departure (p. 299). Six weeks later Hume wrote his last 
letter to his friend, authorising him to make any little addi- 
tion he chose to the autobiographical account he had himself 
prepared. ‘I go very fast to decline, and last night had a 
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‘ small fever, which I hoped might put a quicker period to 
‘ this tedious illness, but unluckily it has in a great measure 
* gone off.’ Two days later he was dead. 

When the ‘ Dialogues’ were published no sort of clamour 
arose. They fell flat; the world had apparently had its 
surfeit of theological controversy. Not so, however, with 
Smith’s own addition to Hume’s autobiography. 

‘Smith had certainly in writing it no thought of undermining the 
faith, or of anything more than speaking a good word for the friend 
he loved, and putting on record some things which he considered 
very remarkable when he observed them: but in the ear of that age 
his simple words rang like a challenge to religion itself. Men had 
always heard that without religion they could neither live a virtuous 
life nor die an untroubled death, and yet here was the foremost foe of 
Christianity represented as leading more than the life of the just, and 
meeting death not only without perturbation, but with a positive 
gaiety of spirits. His cheerfulness without frivolity, his firmness, his 
magnanimity, his generosity, his charity, his entire freedom from 
malice, his intellectual elevation and strenuous labour are all de- 
scribed with the affection and confidence of a friend who had known 
them well; and they are finally summed up in the conclusion, ‘‘ Upon 
the whole I have always considered him, both in his lifetime and since 
his death, as approaching as nearly to the idea of a perfectly wise and 
virtuous man as perhaps the nature of human frailty will admit.” ’ 


A great outcry arose. Boswell was shocked at Smith’s 
‘ daring effrontery ;’ the President of Magdalen, afterwards 
Bishop of Norwich, addressed to the author an anonymous 
pamphlet ‘ by one of the people called Christians,’ and Smith 
found himself involved in the charge of atheism, which the 
public, in spite of the protests of many of Hume’s most 
intimate friends, brought against that philosopher. Smith, 
to his credit be it said, however much he may have dreaded 
the clamour in anticipation, when it arose turned to it a 
deaf ear, made no reply of any kind to his assailants, and, 
we are glad to know, ultimately found that it had in no way 
prejudiced his prospects of obtaining a place in the public 
service. 

After his appointment to the Commissionership of Customs 
the confirmed old bachelor, finding himself in very comfort- 
able circumstances, established himself and his mother, with 
two young relatives, in Panmure House, at the foot of one 
of the narrow wynds descending from the Canongate towards 
the foot of the Calton Hill. Windham, who visited Edin- 
burgh in 1785, enters in his journal, ‘ House magnificent and 
‘place fine.’ Here, especially on Sunday evenings, he used 
to entertain his friends at suppers which were long remem- 
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bered, and to which eminent strangers who were visiting 
Edinburgh were always invited. Windham twice notes in 
his diary, ‘Felt strongly the impression of a family com- 
‘ pletely Scotch.’ In 1783, when Burke was in Scotland on 
the occasion of his installation as. Lord Rector of Glasgow 
University, he saw much of Smith. In his company he 
went to Glasgow and to Loch Lomond, and was afterwards 
entertained by him at Panmure House, where Smith rejoiced 
greatly to find that on all economic subjects they thought 
exactly alike. Smith appears to have done the honours of 
Edinburgh to foreigners of distinction, and on one occasion 
seems to have not a little astonished an eminent professor of 
geology from Paris, who had expressed his devotion to music, 
by introducing him to the great bagpipe competition of the 
year. Mr. Rae quotes the professor’s description of 

‘the piper marching backwards and forwards with great rapidity, 
always presenting the same warlike countenance, and making in- 
credible efforts with his body and his fingers to bring into play the 
different reeds of his instrument, which emitted sounds to me almost 
insupportable. He received, however, great praise.’ 


On the whole the professor reflected that 


‘the impression the wild instrument made on the audience was so 
different from the impression made on himself, that he could not help 
thinking that the lively emotion of the persons around him was not 
occasioned by the musical effect of the air itself, but by some associa- 
tion of ideas which connected the discordant sounds of the pipe with 
historical events brought forcibly to their recollection.’ 


Adam Smith’s appearance during his residence in Edin- 
burgh is known to us from the sketch in Kay’s ‘ Portraits,’ 
taken, no doubt, from the philosopher as he walked past 
Kay’s shop every morning from his house to his office. 

‘A light-coloured coat, knee breeches, white silk stockings, buckle 
shoes, and flat broad-brimmed beaver hat; walking erect with a bunch 
of flowers in his left hand, and his cane, held by the middle, borne on 
his right shoulder as a soldier carries his musket. When he walked 
his head always moved gently from side to side, and his body swayed, 
Smeliie says, “ vermicularly,” as if at each alternate step he meant to 
alter his direction or even to turn back. Often, however, his lips would 
be moving all the while, and smiling in rapt conversation with invisible 
companions. A very noticeable figure he was as he went up and 
down the High Street, and he used to tell himself the observa- 
tions of the two market women about him as he marched past them 
one day. “Hegh, sirs!” said one, shaking her head significantly. 
** And he’s weel put on too!” rejoined the other, surprised that one 
who appeared from his dress to be likely to have friends chould be left 
by them to walk abroad alone.’ 
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In Edinburgh, occupied with the work of his office, and 
employing his leisure hours in his library and in the society 
of his friends, Adam Smith lived on till 1790. With Black 
and Hutton he had founded the Oyster Club, where every 
Friday afternoon, at a tavern in the Grassmarket, its members 
met to dine and to listen to the talk of its three founders. 
‘ These three men were the founders of three sciences, or at 
‘least deserve to be considered the fathers of modern 
‘ chemistry, of modern geology, and of modern political 
‘economy ; and for all their great achievements they were 
‘yet men of the most unaffected simplicity of character.’ 
Travellers visiting Edinburgh resorted largely to the Oyster 
Club, amongst them Samuel Rogers, who, however, appears 
to have been unlucky in his day, for the conversation was 
monopolised by one of those bores who are seldom entirely 
wanting to the most select of social coteries. Smith’s old 
University of Glasgow had in 1787 elected him without a 
contest to be their Lord Rector, and in the same year, as 
we have already seen, he was in London meeting Pitt and 
his friends, by whom he was probably consulted as to the 
great financial measures of that year. 

It has not come within the scope of Mr. Rae’s work to 
discuss the system of political economy which has made the 
name of Adam Smith famous throughout the world. Further 
inquiry has no doubt tended in some degree to modify and 
vary some of the conclusions at which he arrived. The 
main principles, however, upon which his theories are founded 
have received almost universal acceptance amongst states- 
men and writers in this country ; and the errors of the old 
‘ mercantile system,’ according to which trade was beneficial 
to a nation merely so far as it conduced to its importation of 
gold, were exposed for all places and for all time. ‘ Free 
‘ Trade,’ as years went on, slowly yet steadily won acceptance, 
and seemed at one time destined to prevail throughout the 
world. Of late there has been a reaction—we believe a 
passing reaction—against that system in many countries, 
and the old practice of protection has once more raised its 
head. In England we shall remain Free Traders ; yet even 
here protection has of late found friends, who, it may be said, 
show themselves hopelessly incompetent to grapple with the 
reasoning of Adam Smith. On subjects supposed to be more 
within the province of practical politics than English protec- 
tionism Smith’s thoughts may still usefully be studied. He 
was a true friend of Ireland, and denounced those unjust and 
cruel measures by which, in the mistaken hope of fostering 
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English industries, Irish prosperity was kept down. He 
would give to Ireland every liberty and advantage of trade 
and commerce enjoyed by Lancashire. He was a strong 
advocate fora Union. Indeed, with his knowledge of the 
results of the union between England and Scotland, he 
could not have been otherwise. Whyshould England dread 
Irish manufacturers? Ireland had no coal and little wood, 
‘two articles essentially necessary to the progress of great manu- 
factures. It wants order, police, and a regular administration of 
justice, both to protect and to restrain the inferior ranks of people: 
articles more essential to the progress of industry than both coal and 
wood together, and which Ireland must continue to want as long as it 
continues to be divided between two hostile nations, the oppressors and 
the oppressed, the Protestants and the Papists. Should the industry 
of Ireland, in consequence of freedom and good government, ever equal 
that of England, so much the better would it be not only for the whole 
British Empire, but for the particular province of England.’ * 


So strong was his feeling in favour of drawing together 
the component parts of the Empire that he longed to see 
the Transatlantic colonies united with the mother country 
in an incorporating union, with one Parliament to legislate 
for and govern the whole, and he even contemplated a 
time when the growth of America would make it reasonable 
and right that the capital and seat of the empire should be 
transferred from London to some great capital of the western 
continent (p. 282). 

In spite of an occasional lapse into visionary dreams, 
Adam Smith was on the whole characterised by a strong 
practical common sense, and this sometimes compelled him 
to give a word of warning to persons of good intentions 
embarking in projects with the objects of which he sympa- 
thised, when his reason told him that they were not founded 
upon sound principles. In 1785 and 1786 an attempt was 
made to alleviate the distress and check the depopulation of 
the Scottish Highlands by planting fishing villages every 
twenty-five miles round the coast from the Mull of Cantyre 
to the Dornoch Firth. The scheme was approved by Parlia- 
ment and supported by the Duke of Argyll, by William 
Wilberforce, and other philanthropists, and by many of the 
leading men in Scotland. Large sums were subscribed, and 
‘ Wilberforce was already almost hearing the busy hum of the 
‘little hives of fishermen, coopers, boat-builders, and rope- 
‘ makers whom they were settling along the desolate coasts.’ 





* Adam Smith to Lord Carlisle, November 8, 1779, 
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Smith was naturally consulted on this well-meant scheme by 
Wilberforce, who records that ‘Dr. Smith, with a certain 
‘ characteristic coolness, observed to me that he looked for 
‘ no other consequence than the entire loss of every shilling 
‘that should be expended on it, granting, however, with 
‘uncommon candour, that the public would be no great 
‘ sufferer, because he believed the individuals meant to put 
‘ their hands only in their own pockets.’ 

Mr. Smith’s prognostications have been literally fulfilled ; 
100,000/. of money provided by the Government to assist the 
scheme has been lost, as well as the greater part of that 
provided by the shareholders, and the Highlands have bene- 
fited in no degree whatever by the money spent. Would 
much more recent schemes, similarly intended to improve 
the condition of the Highlands, show a better balance 
sheet, or greater benefits achieved for those they were in- 
tended to help? With the later schemes the public is in a 
far higher degree the sufferer, since the tax-payers have, after 
the fashion of our day, taken the place of the energetic and 
sanguine ‘individuals’ whose probable losses Mr. Smith 
frankly told them were their own look-out. 

Mr. Rae has succeeded in giving us a very interesting 
sketch of Adam Smith and his chief friends. His work 
shows great industry and judgement; yet as regards style 
a little more care in revising would not have been thrown 
away. For instance, it is hardly English to say that 
‘ Sinclair wanted Smith to send him to Thurso Castle the 
‘loan of a book’ (p. 343), and to write that Oswald was at 
Kirkcaldy ‘ in the fall of 1767’ (p. 239) is to use an expres- 
sion hardly yet acclimatised on this side of the Atlantic. 
That the Duke of Buccleuch ‘took ill of a fever’ (p. 222) is 
an ugly way of stating the fact, whilst the invariable 
omission of the preposition ‘ to’ after the verb ‘ write’ be- 
comes most irritating: ‘Hutcheson writes a friend in the 
‘ North of Ireland,’ ‘ Reid writes his friend Dr. Skene in 
‘ Aberdeen,’ ‘Hume writes Smith;’ and so on. But these 
are small blemishes in a work full of real merit. Mr. Rae 
has earned the thanks of the public for the excellent life he 
has been able to give us of Adam Smith. 
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Art. X.—1. Speech delivered in the House of Peers by the 
Marquis of Salisbury on July 6. 


2. Speech of the Duke of Devonshire, at the Hotel Meétropole, 
on June 14, 1895. 


[" is not within our province to discuss the political inci- 

dents which mark the fleeting hours of the present; nor 
do we presume to speculate on the causes and consequences of 
events which have not yet assumed the character of accom- 
plished and certain facts. But we should be wanting in 
sense and patriotism if we failed to congratulate the nation 
on the great and memorable ministerial revolution which 
has actually taken place. It is the grand delivery of 
Britain from the yoke she has borne for the last three years, 
by the precipitate resignation of the Earl of Rosebery and 
the consequent dissolution of the existing Radical party 
and Government. We may venture, without imprudence or 
injustice, to cast a retrospective glance over the past events 
of this strange history, and to record our opinion that the 
late Administration was by far the most inglorious and in- 
effective political combination of her Majesty’s reign ; we 
might add, the most mischievous, but for the fact that 
happily it had not the power to carry any of its most 
objectionable measures into effect. Radicalism has been 
for the present played out; it has stung itself to death. 
The late Ministry has sunk in impotence and failure. If we 
look back to the earlier;Parliamentary annals of the century, 
we must assign a place to its members beside the Cabinets 
of Mr. Addington and Lord Goderich. At the very time 
when these pages meet the eyes of our readers the actual 
appeal to the constituencies of the United Kingdom will be 
going on. A new Parliament will ratify or reverse the 
judgement we have expressed. But at a crisis of such in- 
calculable importance to the Empire it is desirable to bring 
home to the conscience of every elector a brief survey of 
the part which the late Administration attempted to play 
with the power entrusted to their hands by the election of 
1892. 

It is notorious that Mr. Gladstone did not obtain by that 
election any British majority at all. England was decidedly 
adverse, Scotland less eager than before. Whatever was 
wanting in British votes was to be supplied by the whole- 
sale purchase of the Irish National party, aided by Celtic 
auxiliaries from Wales. The price paid was a low one, for 
in exchange for solid support in the lobbies all that was 
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given was a promise which could not be realised; but, on 
the other hand, the Ministry became absolutely subservient 
to its allies. The debt was paid by a promissory note, but 
the note was protested. This was the fraudulent and 
immoral foundation on which the whole Administration 
rested. Time passed, and more ample promises had to be 
made to various sections of malcontents, each of which was 
intent on its own interests and cared nothing for the 
country. They were paid in the same currency, which bore 
the name of the Newcastle Programme. When Lord Rose- 
bery sealed the fate of this party by an act of bankruptcy, 
the firm was ruined and every member of it had been 
deceived. But what a mass of rubbish did that timely 
resignation sweep away! The House of Commons was 
choked with sham Bills, which men laboriously discussed as 
if they were realities, though it was physically impossible 
that they should ever become law. The supplies of the 
year were not voted. Home Rule had dropped into silence ; 
but the plunder of the Welsh Church was going on. The 
Scotch Secretary had scourged our northern coasts and high- 
lands with schemes which the people hated, and he crowned 
them by the cry of Disestablishment, insomuch that he 
accomplished the difficult task of changing the liberal 
support of Scotland into loathing and aversion. On all 
hands we saw nothing but abortive proposals and violated 
promises. Lord Rosebery, however, had thought the occa- 
sion fitting to announce that he should wind up the session 
by a resolution which would at once sweep away an im- 
portant element of the British constitution. The British 
constitution has vindicated itself, and Lord Rosebery has 
raised the House of Lords to a point of power and popu- 
larity which proves that in times of great peril and emer- 
gency it is one of the anchors of the State. It has been the 
perverse fate of the late Administration to produce in every 
case results they did not anticipate, and to fail in the policy 
they professed to adopt. Had they any policy at all beyond 
that of catching votes by artificial flies? It may be doubted. 
There were, in the late Cabinet, several men not devoid of 
literary talent ; but, with the exception of Sir William Har- 
court, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and Sir Henry Fowler, 
there was not one who possessed the rarer gift of statesman- 
ship; and it is remarkable that in the course of three years 
this party, which claimed the title of Liberal, did not dis- 
cover in its ranks any man of the younger generation who 
gave any conspicuous promise of future political eminence. 
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During the last year of Lord Rosebery’s Government it 
was abundantly plain that Parliament, unsupported as it 
was by public opinion, was without the power to pass into 
law deep-reaching legislation, such as the Ministry professed 
to desire. They remained in office in order, as was said, 
‘to fill up the cup’ of the House of Lords—i.e. to pass 
Bills through the House of Commons in order that they might 
be rejected by the House of Peers, and thus increase the un- 
popularity of that branch of the legislature! And these con- 
temptible tactics were dignified with the name of ‘a policy’! 
This ‘ policy,’ like that of the log-rolling, has faiied as 
ignominiously as it deserved ; and it is the House of Commons, 
not the House of Lords, that has suffered by its adoption. 

In times like the present there is more use in political 
retrospect, and in the accurate gauging of the existing 
situation, than in making ingenious guesses into the secrets 
of the future. Never in our recent history has the party 
which would fain arrogate to itself exclusively the name of 
Liberal held so low a place in the public estimation. It has 
lost character and lost respect even more completely than it 
has lost power. The causes of this are not far to seek, for the 
events of the last few years are amply sufficient to account 
for that vast transfer of public opinion from so-called 
‘ Liberals’ to their opponents of which the undeniable 
transfer of votes gives as yet an inadequate conception. 
The power of organisation, party feeling, even hereditary 
sentiments, act as a drag to check for a time the pace with 
which the votes of an electorate follow its real political 
opinion. Except, indeed, in times of very great excitement, 
when some strong personality has a hold over the imagina- 
tions of men, English electors do not easily change sides, 
even though the changing of sides means adherence to their 
political principles. 

In 1880 Mr. Gladstone swept the country. His was no 
victory of organisation, of management, of artificially con- 
structed programmes. He embodied the genuine popular 
enthusiasm of the day. He was surrounded by statesmen 
of tried capacity and of the highest political character. 
Lord Hartington, Mr. Bright, Mr. Forster, the Duke of 
Argyll, Lord Granville, Lord Northbrook, Mr. Chamberlain, 
and, in subordinate place, men like Mr. Fawcett, Mr. 
Courtney, and Lord Lansdowne, and, out of office, men like 
Mr. Goschen contributed to Mr. Gladstone’s support a 
strength derived from every section of the Liberal party. 
The great hopes of 1880 were certainly not realised. One 
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after another Mr. Gladstone’s lieutenants found it impos- 
sible to continue by his side, and it was only in consequence 
of the introduction of a new franchise at the general 
election of 1886 that Mr. Gladstone avoided defeat at the 
polls. Mr. Gladstone’s vacillating foreign policy, the want 
of definite purpose in his treatment of the Egyptian and 
South African difficulties, the loss of General Gordon, the 
extremely novel principles of the land legislation he was 
introducing into Ireland, had diminished his reputation, 
had greatly tried his party, and had lost him some of his 
ablest coadjutors. If, however, his Ministry had been un- 
successful, the Opposition had shown itself incapable alike 
in Parliament and in the country of rallying in its support a 
strong following. Indeed, as regards Egypt and Africa, 
there appeared to be no more definiteness of purpose on the 
side of the Opposition than on that of the Government; and 
as regards Ireland, there was, at the end of the Parliament 
of 1880, a disposition on the part of more than one leading 
Conservative to go great lengths with Irish Home Rulers 
in condemning the firm administration of Lord Spencer 
and in opposing the renewal of the Coercion Act. For 
these and other reasons dissatisfaction with the Ministry of 
the day involved ina less degree than usual a disposition 
on the part of prudent men to put confidence in their 
opponents. 

How great has been the change of opinion in the con- 
stituencies of Great Britain between 1885 and 1895 can be 
seen from a glance at the result of the general election of 
ten years ago. In 1885 the Conservatives had the support 
at the polls of the Irish Home Rule vote, a very powerful 
factor in hundreds of elections in England and Scotland, 
and in Lancashire especially of the utmost importance. 
Nevertheless in Great Britain there were returned in 1885 
eighty-six more Liberals than Conservatives to the House of 
Commons. In 1892 the Unionist party in Great Britain, 
though opposed by the whole Irish vote, returned a consider- 
able majority of some sixty members over the following of Mr. 
Gladstone, a majority which, it need scarcely be said, has since 
been largely increased by the results of bye-elections. As 
regards the United Kingdom as a whole the result of the 
elections of 1895 was to create an exact balance between the 
Liberals on the one side and the Conservatives and Irish 
Nationalists on the other side. It was this situation which 
proved too much, alas! for the political virtue of the leader 
of the Liberal party. 
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At this time then of pervading malaise in both parties, Mr. 
Gladstone—the general election of 1885 being just over— 
made his memorable bid for the support of Mr. Parnell and 
his eighty followers. In so doing he stamped upon political 
parties a new character. He defined the political issues 
which for the nine succeeding years have divided into two 
camps all politicians whose political actions are the result 
of their political opinions. Nearly a hundred Liberal mem- 
bers of Parliament opposed him, and at the ensuing elections 
a still larger number of Liberal candidates firmly contested 
his claim to promulgate the repeal of the Union as the main 
article of the Liberal creed. This policy had, it is true, 
during his long life been consistently denounced by Mr. 
Gladstone himself. It had been as consistently, during the 
preceding eight or ten years, urged upon him by Irish Home 
Rulers. The Liberal leader had surrendered to Mr. Parnell 
the convictions of a lifetime, and the minds of Englishmen 
received a shock at the sight of the majority of a great 
party concurring in an unexampled sacrifice of public prin- 
ciple to the supposed necessities of political rivalry. Mr. 
Gladstone’s faithful adherents, who felt themselves justified 
in giving into his keeping their political consciences, and 
who did not allow the principles which they held, and had 
avowed a hundred times, to weigh one feather in tlie scales 
against what they were told were the interests of the Liberal 
party, are now perhaps beginning slowly to realise that the 
most disastrous blow ever suffered by Liberalism was struck 
by Mr. Gladstone himself in the fatal year 1886, The Union 
has survived Mr. Gladstone’s attack; but what has happened 
tothe policy which he forced upon his party, and to his party 
which accepted his policy ? 

For nearly ten years the old party names and the old party 
watchwords have lost nearly all their old meaning. Men 
are now Unionists or Home Rulers; and the words ‘ Liberal’ 
and ‘Tory’ have been for the most part abandoned to the late 
Ministers and their hacks on the platform, or in the press, 
who use them for the mere purpose of inflaming party zeal. 
These historic names have, in the circumstances of the day, 
and in the mouths of those who still employ them, no other 
meaning or object than the distinguishing those who support 
ex-Ministers from those who oppose them. It is thought, 
and probably not without reason, that even the disgrace and 
failure of the last ten years have not destroyed entirely the 
respect and esteem once felt by the great bulk of the people 
for the Liberal name. With the shallow and the ignorant, 
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names continue to count for much, though they mean no 
more than the words ‘blue’ and ‘yellow’ in old-fashioned 
constituencies; but intelligent and educated men—an in- 
creasing body in every electorate—know well that the old 
names are completely dissociated from the principles they 
were supposed to cover, that ‘ Liberals’ have trampled 
under foot the ideals which have inspired the most eminent 
Liberal statesman and writers of the century, and that 
‘Tories’ are now no longer an exclusive class, and its 
dependents, waging perpetual war for its own privileges 
against the masses of its fellow-countrymen, but rather the 
bulk of the community itself of Great Britain, consisting of 
all classes, and strongest in those great and flourishing 
cities of the kingdom where for a generation Toryism in its 
old sense has been dead and buried. 

Six years of Unionist government proved that the vigorous 
maintenance of the Union was compatible with steady, nay, 
with rapid, advance along the path of domestic legislation. 
These years also established that Liberal Unionists and Con- 
servatives, who in the past had vigorously opposed each 
other, were able, in support of their great principle, to work 
together as trusted allies. During these years, in and out 
of Parliament, Liberal Unionists and Conservatives came to 
know each other better, and to discover that not merely for 
the purpose of preserving the Union, but in the cause also 
of good government and practical progress, it was eminently 
desirable that the alliance should continue, and should 
grow more intimate. 

No one acquainted with active political work in the con- 
stituencies can suppose that a fusion of Liberal Unionists 
and Conservatives in 1886 would have been understood by 
the country, or would have been successful. Lord Har- 
tington and Mr. Chamberlain took the true line in hold- 
ing aloof with their followers from joining Lord Salisbury’s 
Administration, and in giving an independent and disinte- 
rested support to his Government. It was time that people 
should be reminded that the House of Commons did not 
consist entirely of ‘ins’ and ‘ outs,’ but contained members 
to whom personal objects and party victories were much less 
important than the national welfare. The lesson taught in 
1886 will not be forgotten by rival statesmen in the future. 
Yet, in spite of its success in administration at home and 
abroad, and in spite of the useful legislation it had accom- 
plished, the Government of Lord Salisbury and his allies 
was defeated in 1892, and Mr. Gladstone, for the first time 
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at the head of a Home Rule majority in the House of 
Commons, became for the fourth time Prime Minister. 

It is nearly three years since Mr. Gladstone met for the 
first time the late House of Commons. Men long versed in 
political affairs were at the time full of anxiety as to what 
the future might have in store for the country, and many a 
doubt was expressed whether Mr. Gladstone could form an 
Administration entitled to public confidence, and whether 
so small a majority of the House of Commons, and one so 
variously and curiously composed, would be capable of giving 
strength to any Government at all. Home Rule and the 
Newcastle Programme had been put forward as the main 
objects of the Gladstonian party; but upon a multitude of 
other matters pledges had been freely given, in forgetfulness 
of everything save the desire to secure at the elections some 
momentary sectional support. In Ireland promises were 
given that the dynamiters should be released, and that the 
evicted tenants should be restored. In England temperance 
fanatics were assured that the drink traffic would be arbi- 
trarily suppressed. Great Britain was to wash her hands 
of Uganda. The making of a survey for a railway from 
the coast to the interior was a proposal violently opposed 
by ‘ Liberal’ members. Mr. Gladstone’s language at New- 
castle was understood to indicate an early withdrawal from 
Egypt. In the expiring House of Commons a party division 
was taken against the Indian opium duty. In the rural 
districts the ruck of Gladstonian candidates had tempted 
the more ignorant voters with promises the absolute futility 
of which is now weighing their party to the ground. But 
more than all this, men reflected on the character of the 
Home Rule Opposition in the House of Commons during 
the years 1886-1892, the recklessness with which ordinary 
acts of administration were made subjects of party attack. 
The action of the Opposition was dictated by its least 
responsible members and by the Irish Nationalists. Could 
men who led, or who aided and abetted, opposition such as 
this themselves play the part of responsible Ministers ? 

Lord Rosebery’s adhesion to the Cabinet—an adhesion, it 
will be remembered, not secured without some little difficulty 
and delay—tended to allay these anxieties in the public mind. 
‘ Fads,’ it was thought, which had done their electioneering 
work, would not now be pressed to the injury of the State. 
Lord Rosebery had never completely sunk his individuality in 
the Gladstonian cult. He appeared to have no very exalted 
opinion of the policy of Home Rule. In his short tenure of 
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the Foreign Office he was supposed to have followed closely in 
the steps of Lord Salisbury. His chairmanship of the London 
County Council had shown him to be a practical man of 
business, with a disposition to moderate men’s extravagances 
and to do useful work for the great metropolis. His fortunate 
position in the House of Lords had saved him from being 
directly mixed up in the reckless partisanship that had cha- 
racterised the opposition to the Unionist Government in the 
House of Commons. Rightly or wrongly, the public in general 
had formed a high opinion of Lord Rosebery’s statesmanship 
and patriotism; and, whilst Mr. Gladstone’s other colleagues 
were accepted as ‘ Gladstonians,’ Lord Rosebery’s adhesion 
was of another kind, and was thought to bring into their 
councils an independent and powerful personality. It is 
certain that without the co-operation of Lord Rosebery Mr. 
Gladstone would either have failed to construct a Ministry, 
or have constructed one that would have been of very short 
duration. 

A short experience at the Foreign Office, and an assurance 
that Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy would not be changed, 
sufficed to persuade the British public that in Lord Rosebery 
they had at least a competent foreign minister. But the 
evidence of the success of his administration is extremely 
imperfect and equivocal. Fortunately the policy of all the 
European Powers has been pacific, and no great crisis has 
occurred to disturb their relations. But scarcely any informa- 
tion has been given to Parliament of the course of negotia- 
tions abroad, except by the carefully guarded memoranda read 
by Sir Edward Grey to the House of Commons. The Opposi- 
tion strictly refrained from criticising the foreign policy 
of the Government. But questions of great importance have 
arisen in Egypt, Uganda, Siam, Congo, China and Japan, and 
Citral, though in dealing with them we discover few signs 
of judgement, vigour, or success. The Congo Treaty had to 
be abandoned. At the outset of the Japanese war Lord 
Rosebery proposed to the European Powers to interfere and 
mediate. They all rejected his proposal. At the close of 
the war those Powers did interfere to modify the conditions 
of peace, but England was not one of them. In all these 
transactions itis evident that the Governments of our European 
neighbours had formed a very low estimate of the capacity 
and energy of the British Ministry, and we never remember 
a time when the influence of this country counted for so 
little in the councils of Europe. The first conditions of a 
successful foreign policy are confidence at home and respect 
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abroad. They are not obtainable by a tottering Ministry 
swayed by every breath of faction. 

It must be admitted that the prediction so widely made 
on Mr. Gladstone’s accession to power, that his Government 
could not possibly exist for many months, has proved utterly 
mistaken. On the other hand, the forecasts that the Prime 
Minister could not construct a strong or a successful Govern- 
ment out of the materials at his disposal, and that a small 
majority of the House of Commons, made. up of groups with 
different aims and objects, could not possibly give vigour to 
his Administration, have been accurately fulfilled. The 
majority maintained the late Government in office for three 
years in spite of perpetual and dismal failure; but that 
Government had at no time possessed the power of carrying 
out any considerable policy ; and, indeed, it did not even 
succeed in showing itself capable of producing any con- 
siderable policy which deserved to be carried out. It is 
astounding that the late Ministers have within the last few 
months, in their public addresses, ventured to claim success 
for the Government. ‘Who anticipated, they ask, ‘ that 
‘we should have remained for three years in office? Here 
‘we still are, with an unbroken though reduced majority !” 
If to attain office and to retain office are sufficient to con- 
stitute successful statesmanship, no more need be said; but 
this has not been the sole test by which English statesmen 
have hitherto cared to be judged. 

Where is Home Rule? We have been told again and 
again that the Liberal party has never yet taken up a cause 
which has not triumphed in the end; that reform bills, for 
instance, have often miscarried for the time, but that ulti- 
mately their principles came to be accepted, and they 
became law. And those who so spoke really seemed to 
believe that all that was required for ultimate success was to 
label a cause ‘ Liberal’! Causes in the past have grown in 
public favour, and ultimately have achieved success, not 
because they were called by this or that name, but because 
they conformed to the conditions of the time, had regard to 
the growth and developement of the age, conformed to the 
democratic sentiments of their day, and to the popular sense 
of right and wrong. The proposal to build up the consti- 
tutional system of the United Kingdom on the basis that 
the British and the Irish form distinct nations is to run foul 
of all the conditions and circumstances of the present day. 
The whole tendency of the time, the whole progress of civilisa- 
tion, tend to merge more completely than ever in one 
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nation the ancient nationalities of England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, and Wales. More Irishmen to-day live in Glasgow or 
in Liverpoul than in almost any city of Lreland. Our modern 
civilisation, our railways and steamers, our telegraphs and 
telephones, our habits of business, our common interests as 
against the rest of the world, all tend to diminish the reality 
of that separate ‘nationhood’ upon which Home Rulers 
build. The policy, were it practicable, is utterly retrograde, 
and every year that passes by makes it more hopelessly out 
of date. 

We have never minced matters on this great controversy. 
Home Rule was not deliberately taken up by statesmen who 
had convinced themselves of its practical advantages. Mr. 
Gladstone and his friends hoisted the Home Rule flag, 
secured the Home Rule vote, and then sat down to discover 
what they meant by Home Rule. The astounding measure 
of 1886 was the result of their lucubrations. As a ery we 
have never denied that Home Rule had something to recom- 
mend it, so far as regards the transitory success of party 
warfare. As a practical policy it has been the grandest 
political imposture of our times, and it has owed such 
support as it obtained in Great Britain to the concealment 
in which it was deliberately enveloped by Home Rule 
statesmen. The policy was not understood by ‘the masses,’ 
and large numbers of electors simply took it on trust from 
Mr. Gladstone. The Bill of 1886, the grotesque absurdity 
of the Constitution of 1893, which was much more than 
a Home Rule Bill, and Mr. Gladstone’s reasonable dread 
of appealing to the people in its support in the latter year, 
have almost killed Home Rule in the popular estimation, 
and Lord Rosebery’s premiership has prepared its coffin. 
The imposture has now been exposed, the principle of the 
union of the three kingdoms in a single Parliament holds 
the field, and whilst the words ‘Home Rule’ are not 
altoxether absent from the speeches of ex-Ministers and 
candidates of the Gladstonian party, who swear to them a 
kind of formal allegiance, they are generally understood 
only as a phrase highly useful in welding into a single 
party English Radicals and Irish Separatists, but not having 
behind them any practicable scheme of government. 

No Government could survive with credit for a single day 
the results of such a session as that of 1893. The exposure 
and defeat of their great policy became all the more disas- 
trous to their reputation from their want of courage to 
stand or fall by the Bill or to appeal to the people. We 
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doubt whether there is any precedent in our history for a 
Ministry continuing in office after so complete an overthrow 
of their principal policy, and a policy of such vast propor- 
tions. In an evil hour for their fame the Ministry deter- 
mined to go on much as if nothing had happened, to give 
legislative effect to the multifarious items of the Newcastle 
Programme, and to keep up their credit with their extreme 
partisans by indulging in violent denunciations of the House 
of Lords. 

But where is the Newcastle Programme? No church 
either in England or Scotland or Wales has yet been disesta~- 
blished. Members of Parliament are not yet in receipt of 
salaries. ‘One man, one vote,’ has not yet becomelaw. No 
Liquor Veto Bill is yet through the House of Commons. A 
Parish Councils Bill, the completion of the plan for local 
government introduced by Lord Salisbury’s Government 
some years ago, has become law with the assistance of the 
Unionist party; but it had been promised to the rural 
elector with such ludicrous exaggerations of its prospective 
benefits that the one modest success the late Ministry have 
achieved is more likely to strike the rustic mind with a 
feeling of disappointment than of gratitude and triumph. 
Even the Employers’ Liability Bill failed, in pursuance of the 
party necessity of being at war with the House of Lords, 
And yet ex-Ministers have not been ashamed on public 
platforms to boast of their success! We are now told with 
inimitable candour in the manifesto of the National Reform 
Association that none of what they are pleased to call 
popular measures can possibly be carried until the existing 
constitution of the country is radically changed. We gladly 
accept that avowal. 

We have no intention of pursuing in detail the doings of 
the late Parliament or of the late session. If the late 
Ministry had had its way, the most dreary parliamentary 
session of modern times would still have been dragging its 
slow length along—dreary because there was no reality, 
hardly even the pretence of reality, in the business about 
which the House of Commons was engaged. Failure, and 
the willingness of the late Ministry to accept failure, had 
long ago taken away the little strength that ever belonged 
to it. To draft and to introduce to the House of Commons 
bills which for the most part perish there may be good 
electioneering, may perhaps serve to bind this or that 
sectional interest in the constituencies to the Ministerial 
party, but does not constitute a high order of statesmanship. 
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To get a bill through the House of Commons and to have 
it thrown out by the House of Lords, or, if not thrown out, 
amended so as to enable Ministers to mouth about the con- 
flict between an ‘ irresponsible chamber’ and the ‘ represen- 
* tatives of the people,’ is the greatest achievement to which 
they looked. To this low level had the English Government 
temporarily fallen! The party which was to carry Home 
Rule and the Newcastle Programme have accomplished the 
Parish Councils Bill! Was there ever such bathos? To 
the end their leaders planned projects of mighty import, 
and their followers from day to day and month to month 
toiled on, reminding us, in the happy language of the Duke 
of Devonshire, ‘ of the little children we have seen by the 
‘ seaside, with their little spades, their little wheelbarrows, 
‘and their little tools constructing out of the sands little 
‘houses and little cities, digging little canals and con- 
‘ structing little dykes, and engaged in all these occupations 
‘ with every appearance of sincerity and earnestness,’ though 
we know that the incoming tide is destined to sweep them 
away. At the end of every session these ‘laborious triflings ’ 
of our statesmen disappeared into nothing. 

It was not quite at once that the full effect on the political 
situation of the retirement of Mr. Gladstone from public 
life a year and a half ago was felt. In Parliament the 
Ministry simply took up and continued his work. He had, 
in his last great speech in the House of Commons, pointed 
out to those who were to come after him that the alleged 
overweening power of the House of Lords was the great 
obstacle to ‘ Liberal’ policy, and that that obstacle must 
be removed before enlightened legislation could be passed 
by Parliament. Five hundred peers, he declared, ‘ though 
‘ they sit in a gilded chamber,’ should no longer be allowed 
‘to baffle a nation.’ It is not in Parliament that the 
change from Mr. Gladstone to Lord Rosebery has told. 
The party in the House of Commons up to the fatal 21st 
of June voted for Lord Rosebery almost as steadily as they 
voted for Mr. Gladstone, though two or three Radical 
members had combined with their support in the lobby 
an attitude of hostile criticism which they certainly would 
not have ventured to maintain towards their former leader. 
The electorate can, of course, only make its views known by 
the slow process of filling up the casual vacancies in the 
House of Commons. In the year and a half, however, after 
Lord Rosebery became Prime Minister it happened that con- 
tests were fought in many constituencies utterly unlike each 
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other in situation and circumstances, and with the almost 
invariable result of a great accession of strength to the 
Unionist cause. Norfolk and Lincolnshire ploughmen, 
Highland crofters, the Londoners of Walworth, and the 
citizens of West Edinburgh all showed the same tendency. 
Mr. Gladstone’s star was setting long before his withdrawal 
from public life. Even in Midlothian three years ago, 
backed though he was by powerful local influences, Mr. 
Gladstone could hardly hold his own. Apart from himself, 
his followers had no enthusiasm for his cause. Was it 
possible for Lord Rosebery to carry out a policy in which 
Mr. Gladstone had failed, and for which Mr. Gladstone’s 
popularity alone had secured a hearing ? 

When Lord Rosebery accepted the Premiership it was 
generally recognised that he was the only member of the 
Ministry whose leadership would not entail an immediate 
break-up of the Cabinet and bring swift ruin upon the 
party. Mr. Labouchere protested that a Peer-Premier was 
an absurdity in the existing circumstances, at the very 
moment when the Liberal party was bent upon getting rid 
of the Peers. Individual opinions may have existed here 
and there, possibly even in the Cabinet itself, that some 
other statesman would have made a better leader; but the 
general concurrence in his own party and in the country 
was unmistakeable that no man was so fit as Lord Rosebery 
to take the first place in the Government. 

Beyond all question Lord Rosebery’s reputation has 
steadily lost ground since he succeeded Mr. Gladstone. 
He had to encounter great difficulties. He had accepted 
the first place in a Ministry which he had not created, and 
he had to work with tools which he had not chosen. A 
Prime Minister in the House of Lords and the leader of 
the House of Commons must be of one mind in all things, 
or at least in all important things; otherwise the Govern- 
ment will never enjoy stable equilibrium. It is within the 
power of either to make the position of the other almost 
insupportable. Lord Salisbury in the House of Lords, with 
Mr. W. H. Smith and with Mr. Balfour successively leading 
the House of Commons, could always count upon the abso- 
lute loyalty of his lieutenant, and the system worked well. 
During the last year and a half a less happy experiment has 
been tried, and it is hardly too much to say that of set pur- 
pose it appears to have been the aim of Lord Rosebery’s 
subordinates in the House of Commons deliberately to 
ignore the existence of their chief. 
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Assuredly no one has a right to complain that under the 
rule of Lord Rosebery the policy of Home Rule receded 
further and further into the background. His language in 
the House of Lords on the second reading of the Bill of 
1893 was such that if it had been indulged in by a less 
powerful colleague of Mr. Gladstone his resignation would 
probably have been required. It was Mr. Gladstone, more- 
over, not Lord Rosebery, who elected to abandon Home 
Rule, at all events during the existence of the late Parlia- 
ment, and who directed his followers to substitute for it 
the attack upon the House of Lords. Now there was every 
reason why Lord Rosebery should have welcomed such a 
change in the programme of his party. In the ordinary, 
certainly in the Irish, meaning of the phrase, the late 
Prime Minister was not a Home Ruler at all. Reform cf 
the House of Lords had long occupied his thoughts. In 
past years he had made speeches on that difficult subject 
full of wise appreciation of the causes which render the 
House of Lords a less efficient branch of the Legislature 
than he desired to see it. He wished to improve its consti- 
tution, in the hope that it might acquire with the public the 
character of a national senate, and be less open to attack 
as an instrument of party. He knew, moreover, that out- 
side the ranks of his own party he would find much 
sympathy in approaching the policy of reform of the Second 
Chamber. He might even think that by a policy of this 
kind he would reunite the shattered fragments of Liberalism, 
and repair the mischief which Home Rule had caused. 
Dreams of this kind, if they floated through his mind, have 
been rudely dispelled. 

The one great and abiding fault of the late Ministry, 
whether presided over by Mr. Gladstone or by Lord Rose- 
bery, was its incapacity to look beyond immediate party 
advantage. It was always electioneering. It took its policy 
from some caucus-collected gathering at Newcastle or Leeds, 
where an altogether factitious importance was given to the 
utterances and resolutions of statesmen like Mr. Labouchere 
and Sir Wilfrid Lawson. These great men, if we remember 
right, had decreed the virtual abolition of the Second 
Chamber. ‘Thoroughness’ was shown by a preference for 
‘ending them’ rather than ‘mending them.’ The ‘ Liberal’ 
party would win at the General Election if only it were bold. 
So it happened that last autumn Lord Rosebery, instead of 
announcing a scheme of reform, promised the country what 
it did not want, viz., a great ‘revolution’! The character 
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of a reforming statesman was abandoned, and that of leader 
of a revolutionary agitation was assumed. There was still, 
however, room to hope for better things. The Prime 
Minister had employed adjectives of much torce to describe 
the violence of his intentions, but he had not committed 
himself to any specific scheme or proceedings. He had 
even expressed a determination to waintain a Second 
Chamber. A sweeping change of some kind in our con- 
stitution was somehow to be accomplished by the curious 
instrumentality of a resolution of the House of Commons, 
which was to be moved in due course, presumably by Sir 
William Harcourt. But Sir William Harcourt, to the best 
of our belief, never said a word about the resolution—what 
it was to be or when it was to be—nor is it certain that this 
remarkable resolution was ever drafted, or submitted even 
in the crudest form to the Cabinet. Another powerful col- 
league altogether scoffed at second chambers in general, in 
favour of which his chief had spoken. Lord Rosebery, in 
short, whether aiming at reform or revolution, received no 
sort of backing from his colleagues, and all that the public 
was able to gather from a review of Ministerial speeches was 
that the abolition of the House of Lords or of its functions 
had been inserted as an article in the Liberal programme, 
as a punishment to that Chamber for rejecting the Home 
Rule Bill, in accordance with the wishes of the British 
people ! 

There was something almost like fatality in the way in 
which the late Government always chose the wrong time 
to bring forward its projects. They proposed virtually to 
abolish the House of Lords just when that House was en- 
joying far more popularity and respect than at any other 
period of the present reign. They proposed to entrust 
complete legislative authority over the Constitution to the 
House of Commons just at the time when its proceedings 
were filling the public with distrust. We need scarcely 
point out that if one branch of the Legislature has the 
power to reform out of existence the functions of the 
other, the former has already attained absolute and un- 
limited authority in the State. Unfortunately for the 
late Government, public dissatisfaction has been greater of 
late with the House of Commons than with the House of 
Lords, and this feeling has been shown in the proper fashion 
whenever a seat fell vacant. The feeling has, however, un- 
doubtedly gone beyond a mere dislike to the present com- 
position of the House. There has been a fall in the 
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reputation of the representative Chamber, irrespective of 
men’s disapproval of the action of the present majority. 
For three years past the feeling has been growing that the 
House of Commons lacks the sense of responsibility; that 
members are but the instruments of organisations worked 
by unknown wirepullers; that members feel their responsi- 
bility less than they did to the country as a whole, less even 
than they did to public opinion, but always more and more 
to the local or central caucus. In the United States of 
America the distrust of representative bodies is very 
strongly seen in the limitations with which the democracy 
has thought proper to confine them; and a legislature can 
only legislate within the limits of a written constitution. 
In this ‘country the minds of thoughtful men are beginning 
to question whether we shall not have to follow the example 
of American democracy, and impose strict limitations on 
the authority of a legislature in which the representative 
House is anxious to assert an unchecked supremacy. 

It must be admitted that there is some cause for anxiety. 
The House of Commons has abdicated its proper functions ; 
has made itself the instrument, for electioneering purposes, 
of the Government of the day; has sent up to the House of 
Lords a measure of vast importance, of which it had dis- 
cussed only a small portion; has, in short, behaved as if it 
were merely the obedient instrument of party managers, 
and as if legislation were the proper business of Government, 
requiring only a formal ratification at its hands. The 
late Government inflicted the greatest injury upon the 
House of Commons by forcing upon it unparliamentaryv 
methods of legislation, and the House of Commons suffered 
in the public eyes deep humiliation by the surrender of 
its most important privileges. Still, it must be remembered 
that this violence and this resort to unparliamentary methods 
have failed, and that our Constitution, whatever its short- 
comings, has proved itself strong enough to protect the 
country from the rash and ill- considered projects which the 
Ministers attempted to force upon it. 

Much is heard in these days of the ‘ Referendum,’ and it is 
even suggested that we should introduce into our Constitution 
a system of direct reference of proposed legislative measures 
to the mass of the people for their approval or rejection. It 
is proposed that bills of the first importance, which have 
passed through Parliament, should not become law till they 
have been ratified by a majority of the electorate of the 
United Kingdom, to whom they are to be directly referred. 
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Parliament is, in short, to legislate provisionally subject to 
the power of a plebiscite to accept or overrule its decisions. 

There need be little wonder at the disgust with which 
men have seen the recent degradation (for it is nothing 
less) of our representative institutions ; still we are ourselves 
not prepared to abandon, on account of temporary trouble, 
our belief in the merits of representative government. We 
do not believe in plebiscites. We do not believe that 
government or legislation is work which the householders 
of a population of forty millions of people can themselves 
transact. Personal responsibility to the people is the very 
gist of the representative system, and where all are equally 
responsible there is virtually no responsibility at all. More- 
over, unless Englishmen have changed their nature, it can 
hardly be but that the representatives they select are above 
the average of the electors in knowledge and liberality of 
mind, and in acquaintance with affairs. When would 
Catholic emancipation have become law had the Referendum 
been part of the British Constitution? When Queen, 
Lords, and Commons have passed, after mature considera- 
tion, some great statute, essential in the belief of Parlia- 
ment to the welfare—perhaps the safety—of the people, to 
suspend this statute after the fashion of a rule nisi, to be 
discharged or made absolute in obedience to the decision 
of millions of men, voting in secret, exposed to every kind 
of influence, the bulk of them necessarily uninstructed, and 
probably indifferent, is to proceed after a fashion not likely 
to recommend itself to practical statesmanship. Let us 
turn to the existing position of affairs. 

For three years past the parliamentary record has been a 
miserable one. Failure on the part of the House of Com- 
mons to perform the duties which the country expects of 
it as the great council of the realm has been conspicuous. 
It has shown itself incapable of doing its own legislative 
work, or of giving strength and confidence to the Executive 
Government. Never did a House of Commons live in such 
perpetual dread of a general election. Wearily, yet 
assiduously, it toiled on at the work the Government asked 
itto perform. At the request of the Government all business 
other than its own was abandoned, and night after night, 
and month after month, the representatives of the people 
were kept marching through the division lobbies, and 
recording majorities of an almost fractional magnitude in 
favour of far-reaching propositions which were never de- 
stined or expected to become law. Still the Government of 
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Failure was kept in office. Whilst, however, the legislative 
projects of the Government were at a standstill, and the 
energies of the House of Commons were consumed in the 
performance of this kind of parliamentary goose-step, the 
political situation outside Parliament was steadily changing. 

The peculiar relation of parties towards each other, created 
by the Gladstonian surrender to Home Rule nearly ten years 
ago, was evidently in its nature temporary. No wise man 
expected or desired that our system of government by party 
should degenerate into a system of government by parlia- 
mentary groups. Indeed, the tendency of our national 
political life towards division into two great parties has 
always been strongly marked. In 1793 the ‘ dissentient 
‘ Whigs’ who gave their support to Pitt at first intended to 
support him as an independent connexion, free from all con- 
nexion with office. Yet avery short period elapsed before 
they were compelled to share with their old opponents 
in the full responsibilities of government. The Peelites of 
half a century later were soon merged indistinguishably in 
the Liberal party. Parliamentary arrangements must neces- 
sarily depend upon and follow the political situation outside 
Parliament ; and every one who is acquainted with the pre- 
vailing sentiments of the constituencies must recognise as 
hard fact the mighty change of feeling that has swept over 
them since 1885. On every register the lapse of ten years 
makes a deep change. In 1886 it was only the strongest 
feeling of public danger that induced Liberal and Conserva- 
tive electors to vote together. Only a few months before 
they had been at deadly strife. Now the situation is utterly 
different. Hundreds of thousands of new electors have 
become qualified who have never been under the influence 
of those feelings of antipathy which it was formerly so 
difficult to overcome, and the older Liberals have seen in 
dismay their former associates dragged further and further 
down by their dependence upon Irish Nationalists, till the 
Liberalism which they knew and respected is no longer 
recognisable in the travesty which has taken its place. For 
nearly ten years two alliances have stood face to face—on 
the Home Rule side the alliance between the Gladstonians 
and the Irish Nationalists ; on the Unionist side the alliance 
between the Conservatives and the Liberal Unionists—and 
the law which seems to govern British politics has told 
strongly upon both. 

The fall of Mr. Parnell was the beginning of the annihi- 
lation of the separate Irish Nationalist party. His rejection 
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was due to the necessities of English party politics; and 
when, at Mr. Gladstone’s command, Mr. Parnell’s own 
countrymen, who had just reaffirmed their confidence in his 
leadership, threw him over, a blow was struck at the inde- 
pendence of the Irish Parliamentary party from which it has 
never recovered. The precise degree of intimacy at the 
present time between the Gladstonian and Nationalist orga- 
nisations is not known to the outside world. The small 
group of ‘ Dissentient Nationalists’ accuse the main body 
of being largely directed and largely financed by the English 
‘ Liberal’ party and its wealthy adherents. We only know 
that for practical party purposes it is now safe to reckon the 
followers of Mr. Justin McCarthy as ordinary supporters of 
the late Government, who from their greater solidarity have 
had a larger power of imposing their will upon the Cabinet 
than belonged to ordinary English Gladstonians. An 
amusing and instructive instance of this was seen in the 
successful pressure brought by the Nationalists upon Mr. 
Morley to ‘ throw over Oliver Cromwell.’ Asa distinguished 
Englishman his statue might surely have been tolerated by 
the Parliament of a United Kingdom of which, after all, 
England is a part! And let us hope that the extraordinary 
debate of June 17 is not to be a precedent for opening up 
the discussion of existing parliamentary decorations from 
the point of view of the outraged sentiments of Protestants 
and Catholics, Roundheads and Cavaliers ! 

The Conservatives and the Liberal Unionists have main- 
tained distinct their two great organisations. The Duke of 
Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain, and those who follow 
them, since 1886 held aloof from office, in pursuance of a 
policy deliberately adopted as being the best calculated to 
promote the success of their cause; but the prominent —- 
indeed, principal—part which they took in leading the 
country to oppose the Gladstonian Government seemed 
destined, in accordance with all constitutional precedent, 
to make it incumbent upon them, ultimately, to take their 
share in bearing the responsibility and burden of govern- 
ment. The speech of the Duke of Devonshire, at the 
banquet given on June 14 to him and to Mr. Chamberlain 
by the National Union of Conservative Associations, marked 
an epoch in the history of our political parties. It marked 
the early approach of a new state of things in which Liberal 
Unionist and Conservative statesmen would, by taking 
places side by side in the same Cabinet, make it evident 
to the whole country that the defence of the Union, the 
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firm government of the kingdom, and the practical progress 
of the people in domestic legislation, would be the joint 
objects of an Administration having at its back the strength 
of a great Unionist party representing, it can hardly be 
doubted, a large majority of the electorate of the United 
Kingdom. Events have marched more rapidly than the 
Duke of Devonshire anticipated, for before the end of June 
a Unionist Cabinet was in office, having at its command the 
services of a greater number of statesmen of the first rank 
than have sat together in the same Administration for very 
many years. It is the great merit of the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s speech that here, as on other occasions, he was but 
giving recognition to existing facts. He was not proposing 
new arrangements out of tactical considerations, to draw 
together bodies of men whose opinions keep them apart, 
and thus to give greater importance to their voting weight 
than properly belonged to them; he was building a Unionist 
party upon realities, and making the political divisions and 
political arrangements of the day correspond to the real issues 
of opinion which divide men. Under his guidance Liberals, 
at a time of almost unexampled difficulty, took up the posi- 
tion of an independent party; and that position for ten 
years, through good fortune and through bad fortune, they 
have successfully maintained. Under his guidance another 
step forward has now been taken. The alliance between 
Conservatives and Liberal Unionists has destroyed Home 
Rule. It will be for the solidarity of a great Unionist party 
to ring its funeral knell. 

It is not the habit of the Duke of Devonshire to boast of 
victory before it has been won. 

‘Do not forget,’ he said to his Conservative entertainers and to the 
country, ‘that the danger which called the Unionist alliance into 
existence still exists. Some of us may think that Home Rule is dead. 
I think that it is dead so long as the Unionist alliance exists. I think 
that it is dead so far as any conviction on the part of its supporters in 
Great Britain is concerned. But, if the Unionist alliance were dis- 
solved, it is possible that the political exigencies of the Gladstonian 
party might once more revive the dead, and gather together the dead 
bones of Home Rule ; and it is possible that in such a contingency we 
might once more have a Home Rule Bill forced through a reluctant, 
unconvinced, sullen House of Commons. We might once more have 
« Home Rule question reviving the bitterness of social warfare in 
Ireland, and retarding, if not destroying, the returning peace and 
prosperity of that country.’ 

Constitutional changes and innovations which some Liberal 
Unionists thought desirable, but which none thought urgent 
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or absolutely necessary, might, he believed, be avoided, 
or, at all events, postponed, whilst every effort would be 
made to carry out measures, about which all Unionists are 
agreed, for the material and social improvement of the 
people. 

‘It is not necessary to assume that the Unionist alliance will last 
for ever; it is not necessary to base our policy upon any such as- 
sumption. If the Unionist alliance can endure until the danger of 
disruption of the Empire is absolutely overpast, if it can endure until 
it has carried into execution all that policy of social reform upon 
which the leaders of both sections of the Unionist party are practically 
agreed, I for one shall be content. . . . I believe that, in the opinion 
of most of us, when the time will have come when a new Government 
is formed, the responsibilities and duties of power will have to be 
shared between the two sections of the Unionist party. Noone who has 
read the speech of Mr. Balfour can doubt that that is his opinion. 
. . . Whether it is called a fusion or an alliance, or even that more 
terrible word “coalition,” appears to me to be a matter of compara- 
tively small importance.’ 

Men who are proud of the name ‘ Liberal’ will not call 
themselves ‘Conservatives,’ nor will ‘Conservatives’ call 
themselves ‘ Liberal.’ 

‘The accurate and scientific designation of our party is Unionist. 
If that be so, again, I say, the designation under which the next 
Government should be formed should be Unionist also. I am con- 
vinced that the more we can all be content to merge our Conservatism, 
our Liberalism, and our Radicalism in what seems to me to be the 
still nobler title of “‘ Unionism,” the more strength we shall be able to 
bring to each other and to our common cause.’ 


The grand event of the period is the establishment of a 
Unionist alliance on these national and patriotic principles, 
and the formation of a Ministry which has shown by its 
disinterested services in opposition that it is capable of per- 
forming greater services in power. The important speech 
delivered by Lord Salisbury on the eve of the prorogation is 
a sufficient declaration of the policy of the Ministry. It is 
a policy not of political changes, but of social progress; and 
it recognises as its first duties the maintenance of the Union 
throughout the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the defence of the just and equal rights of all 
classes subsisting under the British Constitution. 


No. CUOULXXILYV, will be published in October. 
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